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| Tory of Move Wend 18 ; too ob- 
Fious to need being pointed out. 
ol Such Fi Work was wanted in our 
Language. | How properly that De, 
| ficieney is ſupplied by the following 
Letters, the public 1] 


determine,” The Author's aim Was, 
- £0 ſtrike a Medium between the dry 
N 5 chronological Method | of Paffendorf, 
and the deſultory, but capti ating 
; Manner of Voltaire. 4 For this Pu 
poſe the epiſtolary Fo orm was ho- 
55 ſen, as beſt calculated'to preſerve the 
Chain of Events, without ſubject- 
ing the Writer. to the N eceſlity of 
a omitting, or of throwing 3 into Notes, 
_ thoſe intereſting Anecdotes and oc- 
cafional Reflexions, which many con- 

7 2 * the chief Merit of Hiſtory. 
So Trs 


udgment will 
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13 ADVERTISEMENT: 


Tus Idea of this Work Was SY 


Letters to bis Son on the Study of 
Mader H. Mory. That happy Talent 


di! 


which his 2 poſſeſſed of fami- 
d ſhedding Graces over 


, however, barren. or ob⸗ 


feure, muſt make, it. dangerous to. 


the * v4 R F245 


he R Reputation 'of any Writer to 
The AR to fil u up the fine ve, 
which. He has. traced ;, pet ſuch an 
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Attempt 1 was "neceſſary, in order to 


complete a very eſſential I art pf his * 
liberal Plan of Education. = Moder a 
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+ ELEMENT * e ys ; 
You vj 8 dre, 159 Seat Boy, finiſhed 9 5 LETTER | 
courſe of Ancient Hiſtory, under your-pregeptor :, N 
the Modern I will take upon 2 The eſta- 
bliſhment of the preſent European nations; he 
origin of our laws, manners, and caftoms ; the 

1 2 of ſociety, of arts, and of letters, de- 

mand your partic ar attention, and were ill com- 

12 to the diſquifitions We a mere ſcholar. 1 

2p ry r 
racter has appeared to moſt advantage, and where 
ſociety has attained its moſt perfect form, both 

in ancient and in modern times; its hiſtory will, 


therefore, furniſh us with every thing neceſſary in 


the ſtudy of men, or of kingdoms: I ſhall, how- 7 
wn turn Tu gk now _ then, on the other 
Vor. I; 'B* Parts 


- 
. Rs. PSS. 
5 4 ” " In” 


— 
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2 : | THE HISTORY OF 


| | I | 
| LETTER parts of the globe, that you may have a general 

| dea, at leaſt, of the ſtate of the univerſe. But 
| before I proceed to the hiſtory of Modern Europe, 

[1 it will be proper to refreſh. your memory with a 

| | ſhort account of its ancient inhabitants, and its ſitu- 

| ationat the ſettlement of the preſent nations. 


Taz inhabitants of ancient Europe may be di- 
WM vided into three clafles, Greeks, Romans, and 
| Barbarians ; or thoſe nations the two former were 
| pleaſed. to call ſo, becauſe leſs civilized. than they. 

With the Greek and Roman ſtory you are perfectly 

acquainted; and the ſubject, at any rate, is too 
extenſive to be even glanced over here, I ſhall 
therefore only remind you, that the Greeks, the 
moſt poliſned people of antiquity, inhabited near- 
ly the ſame tract of country which is now known 
by the name of European Turky; that, when 
corrupted; they were conquered by the Romans, 
as were moſt, nations of Europe, Aſia, and Africa; 
that after the conqueſt of Greece, the Romans 


_ - turned their arms upon the northern nations, or 
0 mans, whom they like wiſe in a great meaſure ſub- 


dued, by their ſuperiority in the art of war, but 
not with the ſame facility as they had done the vo- 
Hf |  luptyons nations of the-Eaſt, A ſingle battle did 
| Zap not decide the fate of à kingdom. Thoſe brave 
and independent people though often defeated; 
reſumed their arms with freſh valour, and defend- 
ed their poſſeſſions and their liberties with obſtinate 
courage But after a variety of ſtruggles, in 
which many of them periſhed- in the field, and | 
many were carried-: into-flavery, a miſerable rem 
nant ſubmitted to the Romans; while others fled 
to their mountains for freedom, or took refuge in 
the inacceſſible corners of the North. There they 


* oy 


lived in foreſts and faſtneſſes, ſurraunded-by os 


MODERN EUROPE. 


like an over- 


and frozen ſhores, till time had ri genie ths Candle LETTER. 


of deſtruction; when ruſhing, fort 


flowing flood, and ſweeping every thing before 


them, they deſolated the moſt fertile provinces of 
he earth; overturned - the vaſt fabric of the Ro- 
man empire, the work and wonder of ages, tak - 
ing vengeance on the murderers of mankind; eſ- 
tabliſhed on its ruins new governments and new 
manners, and accompliſhed the moſt. fignal revo: 
lution i in the hiltory of nations, 


\ Hua, my dear Boy, we e muſt 11 a [FR | 
in order to conſider the moral and political cauſes 
of this great event, e its inte on the 8 
2 ſociety; 1 "Bt! 5 . 


A ſoon as ; the n had 3 and north 
of Europe, they ſet themſelves to civilize it. They 
transferred into the conquered countries, their laws, 
manners, arts, ſciences, language, and literature: 
and ſame have es theſe a ſufficient compen- 
ſation for the loſs. of liberty and independency; 
but you, I hope, will judge very differently, what- 

ever veneradion 0 n have for the Roman 
a . # 0 * Tos | 14 e 
Goon ham are el to 1 government, 
Sil art and ſciences to the proſperity. of a nation, and 

learning and politeneſs to the perfection of the hu- 
man character; but theſe, to exalt a people, muſt 
be the reſult of the natural progreſs of civilization, 
not of any adventitious ferment or violence 
from abroad. The fruits of ſummer. are ripened 
in winter by: art but the courſe of the ſeaſons 
is neeeſſary to give them their proper flavour, 
their proper ſize, or their proper taſte. The 
ſpontaneous produce of the foreſt, tho- ſome- 
| what harſh, PR 9 Failed: by A | 
2 


—— 
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LETTER violent culture: and the native dignity, the na- 
tee manners, and rude virtues of the barbarian, 
are ſuperior to all that can be taught the flave. 
When mankind are obliged to look up to a maſter 
for honour and conſequence, to flatter his foibles, 
and to fear his frown'; cunning takes place of wiſ- 
dom, and treachery of fortitude ; the mind loſes 
its vigour, the heart its generoſity, and man, in 
being poliſhed, is only debaſe. 


/ Tuts truth was never, perhaps, more ſtrik- 
ingly exemplified than in the hiſtory of the Ro- 


4 


man empire. The degrading influence of its do- 
minion, more than any other circumſtance, haſ- 
tened its final diſſolution; for although the con- 
quered nations were, by that means, more eaſily 
kept in ſubjection, they became unable to reſiſt a 
foreign enemy, and might be conſidered as decay 
ed members of the body politic, which increaſed 
its ſize without increaſing its ſtrength. An ap- 
| ney of proſperity, indeed, ſucceeded to the 
avock of war; the ruined cities were rebuilt, and 
new ones founded; population flouriſned; civili- 
ation advanced; the arts were cultivated: but the 
martial and independent ſpirit of the people was 
ſo totally extinct in a fe centuries, that inſtead of 
preferring death to ſlavery, like ſo many of their 
illuſtrious anceſtors, they patiently ſubmitted to 
any contribution which a rapacious governor was 
pleaſed to levy; and the deſcendants of thoſe gal- 
ant warriors, who had diſputed the field with the 
Roman legions under Czſar ard Germanicus, were 
„unable to oppoſe the moſt defultory inroads of a 
troop of undiſciplined barbarians. *- They were be- 
come incapable either of thinking or acting for 
themſelves. Hence all the countries, which had 
been ſubjected to the Roman y oke fell a prey to the 
firſt invader, after the imperial forces were . with- 
drawn. ee 1 


i 

| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Many. other cauſes contributed to the fall of 
the Roman Empire. e 
Roms. owed her dominion as much to the man- 
ners as to the arms of her citizens. Their dignity 
of ſentiment; their love of liberty and of their 
country; their paſſion for glory; their perſeverance 
in toils; their contempt of danger and of death; 
their obedience to the laws; and, above all, their 
military diſcipline, had extended and cemented 
the conqueſts of the Romans. The very injuſtices 
of that ſovereign people, (for I ſpeak of the times 
of the republic) were covered with a certain ma- 
jeſty, which made even tyranny reſpectable: but 
their government carried in its boſom the ſeeds of 
deſtruQtion. . The continual jealouſy between the 


4 ſenate and the people, without any balancing pow-- 


er, made the ruin of the republic inevitable, as 

- ſoon as the manners were relaxed; and a relaxa- 

tion of manners was neceſſarily produced, by the 

pillage of Greece, and the conqueſt of Aſia; by 
the contagious refinements of the one, and the 

influx of wealth from the other. 


Tx fall of Carthage, and the expulſion of the 
Gauls out of Italy, though ſeemingly the two moſt 
fortunate events in the Roman hiſtory, contributed 
alſo to a change of manners, and to the extinction 
of Roman liberty. While Carthage ſubſiſted, 
the attention of all parties was carried to that rival. 
ſtate; to defend themſelves, or annoy their ene- 
mies, was the only care of the Romans: and, as 
long as the Gauls had poſſeſſions in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, her citizens were united by the 
ſenſe of a common danger; but no ſooner were 
their fears from abroad removed, than the people 
grew. altogether. ungovernable. Ambitious men 
took advantage of 83 licentiouſneſs; party 1 | 


* 
4 * 
% 
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LETTER ed with party. A maſter became neceſſary, in 
knny——t Order to terminate the horrors of civil war, as well ; 
—, as to give union and vigour to the ſtate. Intereſt 
and-vanity made courtiers; foree or fear ſlaves. 
Phe people were diſarmed by the jealouſy of deſ- 
potiſm, and corrupted by the example of an a- 
bandoned court. Debauchery, profligacy, and 
almaſt every vice, was common upon the throne. 


ANR ſource of ruin diſcloſed itſelf. . Some 
diſputed ſucceſſions made the army ſenſible that 
the ſovereignty was in their hands, and they 
thenceforth ſold it to the higheſt bidder; ſporting; 

with the lives of their princes, as they had formerly 

done with the laws of the republic, they created 
emperors only to extort money from eld, and 
afterwards maſſacred them, in order to extort like 
ſums from their ſucceſſors, Emperors were op- 
poſed to emperors, and armies diſputed the pre- 
tenſions of armies. With '6bedience diſcipline 
was loft. . Wiſe princes endeavoured, but in vain, 

to reſtore ĩt: their zeal o maintain the ancient mi- 

litary regulations only expoſed thern to the futy of 

the ſoldiery; the very name of diſcipline was a 
ſignal of revolt. The armies of Rome did not 
now conſiſt of free men, who voluntarily choſe a 

military life, but of mercenaries collected from the 
provinces, or barbarians, bribed into the ſervice, 
as more able to undergo the fatigues of war: her 
ſoldiers were no longer eitizens armed in defence 
of their country, they were its oppreſſors; they 
were licenſed robbers, inſatiable of plunder. 


F= — 2 — 
— Ä ie FEW IF. 7 * — 


Ix order to prevent the continual treaſons of the 
foldiery, particularly of the Pretorian bands, the 
emperors aſſociated with themſelves in the ſupreme 
power, their ſons, their brothers, or ſuch perſons 
as they could truſt; and every emperor elected a 
. F Czſar, 


- 
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Cæſar, or ſucceſſor. | They likewiſe divided, and EIER 
; _ conſequently diminiſhed, the power of the Pre. | 
rian prefects, (who were the grand-vizurs of their 
time) appointing four inſtead of one. By theſe 
means the imperial ſeat was rendered more ſecure ; 
the emperors were permited to die in their beds; 
manners were ſoftened, and leſs blood was ſhed 
by ferocity; but the ſtate was waſted by an enor- 
mous expence, and a new ſpecies of oppreſſion 
took place, not leſs diſgraceful to humanity than 
the former maſſacres. The tyranny was transfer 
ted from the ſoldiery to the prince; the cauſe and 
the mode was changed, but the effect was the 
ſame. Shut up within the walls of a palace, ſur- 
rounded by flatterers and women, and ſunk in the 5 
ſoftneſs of Eaſtern luxury, thoſe maſters of em- 5 
_  Pire governed in ſecret by the dark and ſubtle ar- | 
tifices of deſpotiſm. Iniquitous judgments, un- 
der the form of juſtice, ſeemed only to ſet death 
at a diſtance, in order to make life more miſerable, 
and exiſtence more precarious. Nothing was ſaid, 
all was inſinuated: every man of prime reputa- 
tion was accuſed; and the warrior and the politi- 
cian daily ſaw theraſelyes at the mercy of ſyco- 
Phants, who had neither ability to ſerve the ſtate 
themſelves, nor generoſity enough to fuffer others 


to ſerve it with honour. 


Tux remoyal of the imperial court to Conſtan- 
tinople was a new blow to the grandeur of Rome, 
and likewiſe to its ſecurity: for the veteran legi- 
ons, that guarded the banks of the Danube and 
the Rhine, were alſo removed to the Eaſt, in or- | | C 
der to guard another frontier ; and Italy, robbed: „5 
of its wealth and inhabitants, ſunk, imto a ſtate of 
the moſt annihilating languor. Changed into a 

garden by an Afiatic' pomp, and ' crowded with 

villas, now deſerted by their voluptuous: ors | 
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-- LETTER this once fertile country was unable to maintain. it- 
— ſelf; and, when the crops of Sicily and Egypt 
failed, the people breathed nothing but ſedition. 


T Esx diſcontents occaſioned by the removal 

of the imperial court, were heightened: by thoſe 
of religion,” Chriſtianity had long been making 
progreſꝭ in the empire: it now aſcended the throne. 


As the Chriſtians had formerly been perſecuted, 


they, in their turn, became perſecutors. The 
gods of Rome were publicly inſulted, their ſtatues 
were broken, their votaries were harraſſed. Penal 


1 


not embraced the new religion, The moſt dread- 
ful hates and animoſities aroſe. The Pagans 
accuſed the Chriſtians of all their misfortunes; 
they rejoiced in the midſt of the greateſt calami- 
ties, as if the Gods had been come in perſon to 
take vengeance on the deſtroyers of their altars: 
while the Chriſtians affirmed, that the remains of 

Paganiſm alone had drawn down. the wrath of 

Omnipotence. Both parties were more occupied 


about their religious diſputes than the common 


ſafety; and, to complete the miſeries of this un- 


happy people, the Chriſtians became divided a- 5 
mong themſelves. New ſects ſprung up; new. 


diſputes took place; new jealouſies and antipathies 


raged and the ſame puniſhments were denounced 
againſt Heretics and Pagans. An univerſal bi- 


' 


gotry 


troops 
eee , 7.0000 e 


ions of joy, Tho! free and independent, they 


They were remarkable for their regard to the ſanc- 
tity of the marriage- bed; for their generous hoſ- 
pitality; for their deteſtation of treachery and 
falſchood ; they poſſeſſed many maxims of civil 
VVV | wiſdom, 


S 


* 
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N wiſdom, and wanted only the culture of reaſon to 
oonducd them to the true principles of ſocial life. 


War calt@the divided, effeminate, and now 
| .* Fdaſtardly-Romang oppoſe to ſuch a people? No- 
= thing but fear and folly ; or, what, was till more 
1 ignominigas, treachery. Soon convinced that the 
combat: Was unequal, they attempted to appeaſe 
their invaders by money: but that peace could 
not be of long continuance, which put thoſe who 
| ſold it in a better condition to ſell another. Force 
1 | > is ſeldom juſt. Theſe voluntary contributions 
[i „ wiere changed into a tribute, which was demanded 
| as a right; and war was denounced when it was 
=. refuſed, or fell ſhort of the cuſtomary ſum. Tri- 
3M butes were multiplied upon tributes, till the em- 
4 1 pire Was drained of its treaſure. Another ex pe- 
0 dient was then fallen upon: large bodies of the 
i |  ». barbarians were taken inte pay, and oppoſed to 
1 „ other barbarians. This mode of defence, ſo con- 
F trary to the practice of the firſt Romans, anſwer- 
N ed for the moment, but term nated in ruin: thoſe 
| 1 auxiliaries proved the moſt dangerous enemies of 
iq the empire. Already aequainted with the Roman 
| 


— —y— We et ee K—ꝑä 
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luxuries, the Roman wealth, and the Roman 
PH weaknels,: they turned their arms againſt their 
x | | maſters, inviting their countrymen to come and 
| | ſhare with them the ſpoils of a people undeſerving 
| 75 of ſo many advantages. They were likewiſe be- 
| corne acquainted with what little military ſkill yet 
= _. , remainedamong the Romans; and that, ſuperadd- 
1 ed to their natural intrepidity, made them per- 
fectly irreſiſtible. A third expedient, yet more 
un worthy of the Roman name, was had recourſe 
to: aſſaſſination was employed by the emperors 
1 againſt thoſe princes, or leaders, whoſe arms 
4% > 2 5 they feared 17 it Was even concealed beneath the | 
= 4 maſk of friendſhip, and perpetrated under the 
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roof of hoſpitality! in the convivial hour, and at LETTER 
the leſtive board! 3 


i 


Pit! ated peaches t | 
and other unmanly vices of the Romans, not only 
account for the total ſubverſion of their empire, 
1 alſo for many of the cruelties of th conque- 
| Inflamed by the paſſion of revenge, not leſs 
— the thirſt of conqueſt or the luſt of plunder, 
the inflexible and high ſpirited, though naturally 
generous barbarians, were equally deaf to the 
offers of treaty and the voice of ſupplication. 
Wherever they marched, their route was marked 
with blood. The moſt fertile and populous pro- 
vinces were converted into defarts. Italy, and 
Rome itſelf, was often »illaged. New inyaders, 
from regions more remote and barbarous, drove 
out, or exterminated the former ſettlers; and Eu- 
rope was ſucceſſively laid waſte, till the North, „ by : 
pouring forth its myriads, was drained of people 
at the fword of 3 tired of deſtroying. 


An little more than a century from the'firſt nor- 
Ei or invaſion, ſcarce any remains of the laws, 
manners, arts, or literature of the Romans was 
left in our quarter of the globe. The Viſigoths 
2 had: poſſeſſed themſelves of Spain; the Fan of 
Gaul; the Saxons of the Roman provinces in 
South Britain; the Huns of Pannonia; the Oſtro- 
goths of Haly, and the adjacent provinces. New 
governments, laws, languages; new manners, 
cuſtoms, dreſſes; new names of men and of 
countries every where prevailed. A total change 
Was produced in the ſtate 17 Europe. FM 


pow" far this change is to be Wössner , may be 
matter of much diſpute. The human ſpecies was 


0 * to fuch a” degter of debaſement by the 
; | preſſure 
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LETTER preſſure of Roman deſpotiſm, that we can hardly 

| be ſorry at any means, however violent, which 
removed or lightened the load. But we cannot 
help lamenting, at the ſame time, that this revo- 

lution was the work of nations ſo little enlightened 

by ſcience, or poliſhed by civilization; for the Ro- 

man laws, though ſomewhat corrupted, were yet 

in general the beſt that human wiſdom had framed ; 
| and the Roman arts and literature, though much 
declined, were ſtill ſuperior to any thing found a- 

mong rude nations, or which thoſe who ſpurned 

them produced for many ages. „ 


Tux contempt of the Barbarians for the Ro- 
| man improvements, is not \wholly, however, to 
( be aſcribed to their ignorance, nor the ſuddenneſs 
of the revolution to their deſolating fury: the 
manners of the conquered muſt come in for a ſhare, 
Had the Romans not been in the loweſt ſtate. of 
national degeneracy, they might ſurely have ci- 
ww vilized their conquerors ; had they retained. any 
5 | of the virtues of nien among them, they. might- 
have continued under the government of bs own 
laws. Many of the northern leaders were men of 
reat abilities; and ſeveral of them were ac- 
quainted both with the policy and literature of the 
Romans: but they were juſtly, afraid of the conta- 
gious influence of Roman example, and therefore 
avoided every thing allied to that name, whether 
hurtful or otherwite.... They erected a cottage in 
the neighbourhood. of a palace, breaking - vio] 
the ſtately building, and hurying in ns ruins the 
fineſt works of human ingenuity ; they ate out of 
_ veſſels of wood, and made the vanquiſhed be ſerv- 
_ ed in veſſels of ſilver; they hunted the boar on 
the voluptuous parterre, the trim garden, and ex- 
penſive pleaſure- ground where effeminacy was 
wont to ſaunter, or indolence to loll; and they 
JJ ie fe te rol Þ 1 OT 
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| do ed their herds, where they might have raiſed 1 
a luxurious harveſt. They prohibited their 8 
dren the knowledge of literature, and of all the 
elegant arts; becauſe they not unplauſibly, though 
ſomewhat falſely concluded, from the daſtardlineſs / 

of the Romans, that learning tends to enervate 
the mind, and that he who has trembled under 
the rod of a pedagogue will never dare to meet a 
a ſword with an undaunted eye. Upon the ſame 
principle they rejected the Roman juriſprudence. =__ 

It reſerved nothing to the vengeance of man: — 4 N 
therefore not unphiloſophically thought, it muſt 
rob him of his active powers; nor could they con- 
ceive how the perſon injured could be ſacafied, 
but by pouring out his fury upon the author of the 

injuſtice. Hence all thoſe judicial combats, and 
private wars, which for NA ages deſolated 
8 8975 


; In what manner light aroſe out of this lacks 

, neſs, order out of this confuſion, and taſte out of 

this barbariſm, we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve yy W 

in the courſe of hiſtory : how genius and magni- 

ficence diſplayed themſelves in a new mode, which 

prevailed for a time, and was exploded ; how the 
ſons came to idolize that literature which their fa- 
thers had proſcribed, and wept over the ruins of 

_ thoſe ſculptures, paintings, buildings, which they 
could not reſtore; digging from dung-hills, and 
the duſt of ages, the models of their future im- 
tations, and enervating themſelves by the ſame 
arts which had ener rvated the Romans. 20 


In the mean time we 1 take a view of the 


ſyſtem of: policy and legiſlation eſtabliſhed 94 
| Barbarians o on zcir 1 ee Fo 
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| The Svs TEM of PoLicy end LEGISLATION e/fta- 
bliſhed by the BARRARIANS on their SETTLE= 

MENT in the Provinces of the Roman 
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bay 


| Os Pons Tur ancient Gauls, the Britons, the Germans, 
| ESSE 7 , Scandinavians, and all the nations of the 
north of Europe, had a certain degree of con- 
formity in their government, manners, and opi- 
nions. The ſame leading character, and the ſame 
degree of cenformity was likewiſe obfervable 
among their more modern deſcendants, who un- 
der the name of Goths and Vandals diſmembered 
the Roman empire. Alike diſtinguiſhed by a love 
of war and of liberty, by a perſuaſion that force 
only conſtitutes right, and that victory is an in- 
fallible proof of juſtice, they were equally bold in 
attack ing their enemies, and in reſiſting the abſo- 
hite domination of any one man. They were 
free even in à Rate of ſubmiſſion. Their primi- 
tive governmehh was a kind of military democra- 
cy, tihder a generator chieftain, who had com- 
momly the i king. Matters of little conſe- 
quence wien mined by the chief men, but 
5 the whole e nity aſſembled to deliberate on 
' natfonal'-objeas,' The authority of their kings 
or generals, Who owed their eminenee entirely to 
their mihtaty talents, and held it by no other claim, 
was extremely hnited : it conſiſted rather in the 
Privilege of adviſing, than in the power of com- 
manding. Every individual was at liberty to 
chaſe. whether he would engage in any warlike 
_ enterpriſe. They therefore followed the chieftain 
who ſed them forth in queſt of new ſettlements 
from inclination, not controul; as volunteers who 
als —. 5. 4. 2 *.; 4 | 805 W | offered 
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offered to accompany him, not as ſoldiers whom LETTER 


he could order to march. They conſidered their 


a right to ſhare, as all had contributed to acquire 


them: nor was any obligation, whatſoever, en- 
tailed on poſſeſſions thus obtained. Every one 


was the king of his own little territory, But af- 
ter ſettling in the Roman provinces, where they 
had their acquiſitions to maintain not only againſt 


the ancient inhabitants, but alſo againſt the in- 


roads of new invaders, they ſaw the neceſſity of 
a cloſer union, and of -relinquiſhing ſorne of their 


private rights for public ſafety. They continued, . 


therefore, to acknowledge the general who had 
led them to conqueſt; he was conſidered as the 
head of the colony; he had the largeſt ſnlare of 
the conquered lands; and every free man, or 


every inferior officer and ſoldier, upon receiving a 


ſhare according to his military rank, bound himſelf 
to appear againſt the enemies of the community. 


Tuts new diviſion of property, and the obli- 


gations conſequent upon it, gave riſe to a ſpecie 
of government formerly unknown, and which is 
now diſtinguiſned by the name of the Fro au 


SysTEM, The idea ef a feudal kingdom was 


borrowed from a military eſtabliſhment. The 
victorious army,- cantoned out in the : country 


litary command, and ranged under its proper of- 
ficers, who were ready to aſſemble whenever oc- 


cafiow ſſiould require their unſted operatiens or 


counſels. But this ſyſtem of policy; apparently 

ſo: well calculated for national defence or ai — 

 andiwhich prevailed for ſeveral cenituriesin almoft 
every kingdom of Europe, did not ſufficiently 


provide for the interior order and tranquillity of 


the ſtate. The bond of political union was fees 
ble; the ſources of diſſention were many; and 
„„ Es corruption 


IL 
conqueſts as common property, in which all tg eu 


af 
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4z7Tzs corruption was interwoven with the very nature of 
nu. the conſtitution. The partial diviſion of the con- 
"quered lands, which were e e ſwallowed 
up by the great officers, gave the few a dangerous 
aſcendency over the many. The king, or general, 
by his ſuperior allotment, had it amply in his pow- 
er to reward paſt ſervices, or attach new followers, 
for the purpoſe of future wars. With this view 
he parcelled out his lands; binding thoſe, on 
whom he beſtowed them, to attend him in all his 
military enterprizes, under the penalty of for- 
feiture. The nobles, or chief officers, followed 
his example, annexing the ſame conditions to 
their benefices, or grants of land, and appearing 
at the head of their numerous vaſſals, like ſo ma- 
ny independent princes, Whenever their pride, or 
their property was injured. They diſputed the 
claims of the ſovereign; they withdrew their at- 
tendance, or turned their arms againſt him. A 
ſtrong barrier was by this means formed againſt a 
general deſpotiſti in the ſtate; but the nobles 
themſelves, by means of their warlike retainers, 
were the tyrants of every inferior diſtrict, holding 
the e in ſervitude, and preventing any regular 
adminiſtration of juſtice, every one claiming that 
prerogative within his own domains. Nor was this 
the only privilege thoſe haughty nobles uſurped: 
they alſo. extorted from the crown the right of 
cCoining money in their own name, and of carry- 
ing on war againſt their private enemie.. 


i I conſequence. of theſe encroachments on the 
royal prerogative, the powerful vaſſals of the 
crown obtained. a grant during life, and after- 
wards one including their heirs, of ſuch lands as 
they had originally held only during pleaſure; and 

they appropriated. to themſelves titles of honour; 
as well as offices of power and of truſt, which 


* 
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became. hereditary in many families. The ties LETTER 
which connected the principal members of the,  _ 
_ conſtitution with its head were diſſolved; almoſt "© 
all ideas of political ſubjection were loſt, and lit- 
| tle appearance of feudal ſubordination remained. 
The nobility openly aſpired at independency; 
they ſcorned to conſider themſelves as ſubjects; 
and a kingdom, conſiderable in name and extent, 
was often a mere mock-monarchy, and actually 
conſiſted of as many ſeparate principalities as it 
contained powerful barons. A thouſand feuds 
and 5 ſubſiſted among them, and gave & 
riſe to as many wars. Hence every country in 
Europe, waſted or kept in continual alarm by 
theſe internal hoſtilities, was filled with caſtles 
and places of ſtrength, to protect the inhabitants 
againſt the fury of their fellow- ſubſects. 


 _Kincpoms. ſo divided, and torn by domeſtic 
broils, were little capable of any foreign effort. 
The wars of Europe, therefore, during ſeveral 
_ centuries, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee; re- 
ſemble more the wild and deſultory incurſions of 
pirates, or banditti, than the regular and concert- 
ed operations of national force. Happily how- 
ever for poſterity, the ſtate of every kingdom was 
nearly the ſame; otherwiſe all muſt have fallen a 
prey to one: the independent ſpirit of the North 
might have been extinguiſhed for ever; and the 
preſent harmonious ſyſtem of European policy, 
which ſo gloriouſly ſtruggled from the chaos of 
anarchy, might have ſunk in eternal night, - 
Tux particular manner in which the Barbarians,” 
or northern invaders, conducted their judicial pro- | 
ceedings, when they firſt ſettled in the provinces _. 
of the Roman empire, cannot now be diftinaly 
aſcertained ; but their form of government, their 
. 1 manners, 
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R manners, and a variety of other circumſtances, 
lead us to believe it was nearly the ſame with that 


— 


7 . 
— 


Which prevailed in their original countries; where 
the authority of the magiſtrate was ſo limited, 


and the independency of individuals ſo great, 
that they ſeldom admitted any umpire but the 
ſword. © We ſubmit not our competitions to 


the judgment of men,” was their language; 


and, even among the gods, we appeal only to 
Mars. %% cies 


Ne 


Ov moſt ancient hiſtorical records juſtify this 


17 they repreſent the exerciſe of juſtice in 


I the kingdoms of Europe, and the ideas of 


men with regard to equity, as little different from 


thoſe which prevail in a ſtate of nature, and which 


deform the firſt ſtages of ſociety in every country. 


Reſentment was almoſt the ſole motive for proſe- 
cuting crimes ;- and the gratification of that paſ- 
ſion, more than any view to the proſperity and 
good order of ſociety, was the end, and alſo the 
rule in puniſhing - them. He that ſuffered the 
wrong, was the- only perſon who. had a right to 
purſue the aggreſſor ; to demand, or 'remit the 
puniſhment>.and he might accept of a compen- 


ation for any offence, how heinous ſoever. The 
' proſecution of criminals in the name, and by the 


authority of the community, in order to deter 

others from violating the laws, now ſo juſtly con- 
ſidered as the grand object of legiſlation, was a 
maxim of juriſprudence then little underſtood in 
theory, and ſtill leſs regarded in practice. The 
civil and criminal judges could, in moſt caſes, do 
no more than appoint the liſts, and leave the par- 
ties to decide their cauſe by the ſword. Fierce 


and haughty nobles, unuſed to the reſtraints of 


law, conſidered it as infamous to give up to ano- 


ther the right of determining what weer 
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they ſhould accept of, or with what vengeance LETTER. 
they ſhould reſt ſatisfied ; they ſcorned to appeal nd 
to any tribunal but their own right-arm : and if 25 
men of inferior condition ſometimes ſubmitted to 
award, or arbitration, it was only to that of the 
leader whoſe courage they reſpected, and hom in 
the field they had been accuſtomed to obey. Hence 
every chieftain became the judge of his tribe in 
peace, as well as their general in war. The per- 
nicious effects of this power upon government 
and upon manners, and the many blurd modes, 
of trial eſtabliſned before its abolition; we ſhall 
have frequent occaſion, to obſerve in the hiſtory of 
every modern kingdom. | q 


Tux feudal ſyſtem, however, with all its im- 
erfections, and the diſorders to which it gave 
birth, was by no means ſo debaſing to humanity, 
as the uniform preſſure of Roman deſpotiſm. It 
kept the minds of men in a continual ferment, 
and their hearts in agitation. If animoſities were 
keen, friendſhips alſo were warm. The com- 
monalty were unfortunately degraded to ſlaves, 
but the nobility were exalted to heroes. The 
gentry were their aſſociates: and the king, with- 
out the form of compact, was in reality no mor 
than the firſt officer of the community, and could 
literally do no W RON or none, at leaſt, with 
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The Continent Eu ROE, from the Settlement of the 
Mopszrn NarT1oNs, 0 the Time of CHARLE- 
MAGNE.. - i. | 5 
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LETTER Is hiſtory, as well as in all other ſciences, it is ne- 
eſſary to ſet certain limits to our inquiries, if we 
would proceed with certainty; and, Where utility 
more than curioſity is our object, we muſt even 
contrack theſe boundaries. We muſt not only 
confine ourſelves to thoſe periods where truth can 
be aſcertained, but to thoſe events principally 
which were followed by ſome civil or political 
conſequence, which produced ſome alteration in 
5 the government or the manners of a people: and, 
| even of ſuch events, we ſhould be more particu- 
larly attentive to thoſe which continue to operate 
upon our preſent civil or political ſyſtem. - 


Ix theſe few words, my dear Boy, to avoid ego- 
tiſm, I have indirectly given you an account of the 
Modern Europe, which is intended for your inſtruc- 
tion. The firſt eras of modern, as well as ancient 
hiſtory are involved in fable; and the tranſactions 
of the immediately ſucceeding periods are hand- 
ed down to us in barren chronicles, which con- 
vey no idea of the character of the agents, and 
conſequently are equally deſtitute of inſtruction 
and amuſement; while the events of latter ages 
are related with ſo circumſtantial a minuteneſs, 
that a ſelection becomes abſolutely neceſſary, for 
| ſuch as would not willingly ſpend a life-time in 
. cultiyating an acquaintance with thoſe who have 
7. lived before them: and as I would rather have” 
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you acquainted with the character of one living, LETTER 
than of ten dead ſtateſmen or heroes, I ſhall be, III. 
as conciſe in my narration as is conſiſtent. with x 
perſpicuity, and as ſelect in my matter as infor- 
mation will allow; taking always care, however, 
to omit no anecdote that can throw light on the 
hiſtory of the human heart, nor any circumſtance 
which marks the progreſs of civil ſociety. _ 


Mop E RN HIsroRx is of little importance be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne: and a late cele- 
brated writer has fixed upon the coronation of that 

prince at Rome in the year 800, as the proper era 
of its commencement; but for the ſake of order, 
as well as to gratify that cyriofity which we natu- 
rally have to become 40 Wine with the origin 
of nations, I ſhall give you a ſhort ſketch of mo- 
dern Europe, previous to that period, + 
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THE French monarchy firſt claims your no- 
tice; not on account of its antiquity only, but 
becauſe of its early and continued conſequence. 
Gaul was ſhared by the Romans, the Viſigoths, 
and the Burgundians, when Clovis king of the 
Franks, a people inhabiting the other ſide of tile 
Rhine, defeated Syagrius, the Roman general, A. D. 486. 
and eſtabliſhed a new kingdom', to which he | 
gave the name of France, or the Land of Free 
Men. How ill applied in latter times? N 


1 


Tuovcn Clovis was only nineteen years of ag- 
when he obtained this victory, which terminated 
the Roman power in Gaul, his prudence appears to. 
have been equal to his valour. Every thing con- | 
ſpired to his aggrandizement. The Gauls hated the <7 
dominion of the Romans, and were ſtrongly at- | | | 
tached to Chriſtianity Sa gained on their piety, 


* 
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LETTER by fayouring their biſhops; and his marriage with 

Lnninnng Clotilda, niece to Gondebaud, king of Burguady, 

made them hope that he would ſpeedily embrace 
 _ _ the faith. The attachment of his countrymen to 

their ancient worſhip, was the ſole objection: the 

pious exhoxtations of the queen had tome effect; 

and the king having vanquiſhed the Allemanni at 

Tolbiac, near Cologne, after an obſtinate en- 
gagement, aſcribed that victory to the God of 

Clotilda, whom he ſaid he had inyoked during 

the ,time of battle, under promiſe of becoming 

Chriſtian. He vas. ene eite by St. 

Whole French nation followed his example*, 
Tais was a grand circumſtance in favour of 

Clovis, and he did not fail to take advantage of it. 

The Gauls were ſtaunch Catholics, but the Viſi- 

oths and; Burgundians were Arians. Clotilda, 

owever, happily was a Catholic, though nurſed in 

« the boſom of Arianiſm ; and Clovis himſelf over- 

5 flowed with zeal for the ſame faith, as ſoon as he 

ound it would ſecond hisambitious projects. Un- 

der colour of religion, he made war upon Alaric, 
king of the Viſigoths, who, poſſeſſed the provinces 
between the Rhone and the Loire. The Gallic 

A. P. 507. Clergy favoured his pretenſions; and the battle of 
Poauſlle, in which the king of the Vilgoths was. 
killed, enlarged. the kingdom of the, Franks?. 


Bor Clovis, inſtead. of enjoying his, good for- 
tune with dignity, dieß gel the latter part of his 
reign by perfidies and cruelties towards. the - 
— Frinees of” his blood, whom he extirpated * He, 
ed in 511, after attempting to atone for his 


+110 crimes by building churches and monaſteries, and 


> 


= aſſembling a council at Orleans for the regulation | 
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Tux death of Clovis was a ſevere blow to the LETTER 
_ grandeur of the French monarchy. He left four, 
75 ns, who divided his extenſive dominions among a. B. 871. 


them. Thierry, the eldeſt, had the largeſt ſhare; 
he was king of Auſtraſia, or that part of Oriental 
France which lies between the Rhine and the 


Meuſe. Metz was his capital. Childebert was 
king of Paris, Clodomir of Orleans, and Clotaire 


of Soiſſons . This diviſion of the empire of the 


Franks into four independent kingdoms, not only 


' weakened its force, but gave riſe to endleſs broils. 


The brothers became enemies, whenever their in- 
tereſts jarred. The moſt frightful barbarities were 


the conſequence of their diflentions. Murders _ 


—, aflaſlnations grew common Events. 


Tun experience of theſe evils, hoes, did 
not prevent a' like diviſion taking place after the 


death of Clotaire, the ſole ſucceſſor of his bro- 
thers and nephews. His four ſons divided the A. p. 865 
four kingdoms by lotꝰ. The kingdom of Paris 

fell to Caribert; 7 ins to Chilperic; Auſtraſia 
to Sigebert; and Orleans to Gontran, i in Whoſe 


lot alſo was included Burgundy, which had been 
conquered by the united forces of Childebert and 


Clotaire. This new diviſion was followed by con- 
fequences ſtill more fatal than the former. Two 
queens more deſerving of the name of furies than 


of women, ſaerificed every thing to their bloody 


ambition: Brunehaut, princeſs ef Spain, wife to 


Sigebert, king of ' Auftraſia, and Fredegonde, 
oY concubine, and afterwards wife to Chi | 

king of Soiffons. Their mutual hatred; yay ot] 
influence over their huſbands, were produdtive of 
an infinite number of crimes, equally ruinous to 


the people and the royal Family, and the moſt 
| kind. to be met with in the tuſtory of man 
kin Id | 


C4 — Armin 


„ens His To T or. 
W. and many years of civil war, carried on with the 


 Chilperic and Fredegonde, was left ſole monarch 
of France”. He re-eſtabliſhed tranquillity, and 
gained the hearts of his. ſubjects ; attaching the 
nobility by augmenting their conſequence. He 


gundy to the | 
power, at laſt made their way to the throne. 
the taxes with which he loaded the people, to fur- 
niſh his debauches, or to atone for them, accord- 
fions, weakened the royal authority, at the ſame 
bert II. and Clovis II. were only the founders of 


o 


doms: the mayors were every thing. 


AD. 656. throne of that kingdom. The uſurper was depoſ- 


— 7 


dence and fortitude. The kings were no more than 


given them, aptly expreſſes their ſtupid inactivity. 


A. D. 714. 


IETER ArrER the murder of a multitude of princes, 


ow 47.7 613. moſt vindictive ſpirit, and accompanied with every 
© © form of treachery and cruelty, Clotaire II. fon of 


committed the government of Auſtraſia and Bur- 
the Mayors of the Palace, as they were 
Called; a kind of viceroys, who daily acquiring 


Tux vices of Dagobert, the ſon. of Clotaire 3 


ing to the cuſtom of thoſe times, by pious profu- 
time that they debaſed it. His two ſons, Sige- 


new convents. They were nobody in their king- 


. Ox the death of theſe. two princes, Grimoald, 8 
mayor of Auſtraſia, ſet his own ſon upon the 


ed; but the ſeducing example remained, as a lure 

to future ambition. The ſucceeding princes were 
as weak as their predeceſſors; and Pepin Heriſtel, 
duke of Auſtraſia, governed France twenty-eight 
Fears, under the title of mayor, with equal pru- 


decorated pageants, to be ſhewn to the people oc ca- 
ſionally. The appellation of /luggards which was 


Ars the death of Pepin, who by reſtoring 
the national aſſemblies, which the = ok 
VVV former 
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former mayors had aboliſhed; by turning the reſt- LxrrEn 
leſs impetuoſity of the French againſt foreign ene- , 
mies, whom he always overcame, and other pru- 
dent meaſures, had quietly enjoyed a power hi- 
therto unknown in the —_— his authority 
paſſed into the hands of his *widow Plectrude, 
whoſe grand ſon, yet an infant, was created mayor. 
Such was the veneration of the Freneh for the me- 
mory of this great man- But the government of 
a woman was ill ſuited to thoſe turbulent times, 
though the inſignificant kings were content to live 
under the guardianſhip'of a child. Charles Mar- 
tel, natural ſon of Pepin, was ſuſpected of am- 
bitious views by Plectrude, and impriſoned. He 
found means, however, to make his eſcape, and 
was received by the Auſtraſians as their deliverer. 
His great qualities ſoon exalted him to the ſame 
degree of power which his father had enjoyed, 
and he was equally worthy of it. He ſaved France 
from the ſword of the Saracens, who had already 9.732 
ſubjected Spain, and he kept all the neighbouring 
nations in awe by his wiſe and vigorous adminiſ- 
tration; yet he never ſtiled himſelf any more than 
Duke of France, conſcious that the title of King 
could add nothing to his power. But his ſon Pepin, 
leſs modeſt or more vain, aſſumed the ſovereignty 730 
in name as well as reality; excluding for ever the 
deſcendants of Clovis, or the Merovingian race, 
as they are called, from the eron of Frances. 
; l ALIIBT og eq S434 wat on fd ge toy aye 
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Tx cireumiſtantes of this revolution ſhall be 
afterwards related. In the mean-time we muſt 
take a view of the other ſtates f Europe, 
8 i cbs 5 r ein ein e 


SpaAlN, my dear Boy, next merits your atten- 
tion, as the ſecond great kingdom on this ſide of 


1. 


* 


4 


4 


THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER the Alps. Soon after the Viſigoths founded their 


0 


y in this Roman province, already over- 


1 4627 run by the Vandals and the Suevi, the clergy be- 


came poſſeſſed of more power than the prince. 

So early was the tyranny of the church in Spain. 

Almoſt all cauſes, beth eivil and eccleſiaſtical, 

were referred to the bench of biſhops; they even 
decided in their councils the moſt weighty affairs 
of the nation. Along with the nobles, among 
whom they held the firſt rank, they often diſpoſ- 
ed of the crown, which was more elective than 
hereditary. The kingdom was one theatre of re- 
volutions and crimes, The number of kings aſ- 


faſſinated fills the ſoul with horror. The Barba- 


nans, after their eſtabliſhment, contracted new 
vices; - their ferocity became more bloody. OM 
- crimes did not bigotry alone produce! Y 


| In order, to make you fully ſenſible of 3 


well as acquainted with all that is neceſſary to be 5 


known in the hiſtory of the Viſigoths in 14 
need only mention the principal reigns. 5 


14 


A.D. Sts. own nn who died in 585, and ho. Is fo 


much celebrated for his victories: over the Sue vi, 


__whamheentirely ſubdued, put to death his ſon 


Hermenegilde, becauſe he had embraced the Ca- 


tholic faith: Reccared, however, his other ſon 


and ſueceſſor, ahjured Arianiſm. The Arians 


were perſecuted in their turn. The ſpirit of per- 
ſecution daily enereaſed. Siſebut, a prince in 


ether reſpects wiſe, and whoſe valour diſpoſſeſſed 
the Greek emperors of what they held on the 


l 612. coaſts of the Mediterranean, obliged the Jews, 
Sf on pain of death, to receive baptiſm. Under this 
rince the empire of the Viſigoths was at its 


t-; comprehending not only Spain, but alſo 


fame neighbouring: * of _ and _ ; 


— ae ror or 
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of Mauritania. Chintila baniſhed: all the Jews; LeTTzR 
and a council, or aſſembly of divines, declared, III. 
that no prince could aſcend the throne without wag 
ſwearing to enforce all the laws made againſt this 
unfortunate people. Under Receſuintho, the e- 
leftion of kings was reſerved by a council to the 
| biſhops and -palatines. Theſe palatines were 
the principal officers of the crown. Thus the bo- 
dy.of the nation loſt one of their moſt eſſential 
rights. Wamba, who-ſubdued the rebels in Gaul, 

and defeated the Saracens in an attempt upon 
Spain, was excluded the throne, becauſe he had a. D. 68. 
been cloathed in the habit of a penitant, while la- 
bouring under the influence of poiſon, adminiſ- 
tered by the ambitious Erviga ! This ſtroke of 
prieſtcraft, the firſt of the kind that we meet with . 
in hiſtory, ſhews at a diſtance, what might be ex · 
pected from clerical fineſſe. A council adjudged 
the throne to Erviga; and another council held 
during his reign, prohibited the kings, under pe- 
nalty of damnation, from marrying a king's wi- 

dow. This canon is a ſufficient proof of the ſpirit 
ol legiſlation, Which at that time prevailed in 
Spain. The debauchery, cruelty, and irnpiety of 
Witiza, whoſe wickedneſs knew no bounds, oc- 
caſioned a civil war in 510. Roderic, or Roderigue, a. D. 710. 
_ dethroned this prince, and was himſelf dethron- i 
cd, by a people whom nothing could refift*?, 


Tu Mahometan religion was already eftabliſh- 
ed in many countries. Mahomet, its founder, di- 
ed in 633; and his countrymen, the Arabs o&- - 
| Saracens, ſoon after over-ran-moſt part of Aſia, 
"and all Africa. Animated by the moſt violent 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm, their valour was altogether 5 
inreſiſtible. The Koran promiſed» heaven and 
eternal ſenſuality to ſuch as fell in battle, and the 


conquerors always tendered liberty and protoction 
e . to 


rann T.0O * Mr | ip 
LETTER to thoſe who embraced their ſuperſtition. They | 
WH. threatened the whole world with ſubjection. 


Count Julian, 'whoſe daughter king Roderic had ö 
diſhonoured, invited them, it is ſaid, to land in | 
Spain: nor is this circumſtance at all improbable, 0 |: 
conſidering the character of the times, more re- 
volutions being then occaſioned by the private 


——— ————— ́3 . OIEnR „ 
* 


vices of prindes than any other cauſ 


Tux Saracens, already maſters of Mauritania, 
now Barbary (a name which the barbarity of their 
deſcendants has given to that country, as it gave 9 
to them the name of Maures, or Moors) made a 
A. D. 512, deſcent upon Spain; and by the deciſive battle of | 
eres, in Andaluſia, put an end to the empire of 


| the Viſigoths**. Muza viceroy of Africa, under ? 
i the calif Walid, came over to finiſh the conqueſt. | 
According to the prudent policy of the Maho- , 
3 15 metans, the only enthuſiaſts that ever united the ö 

0 ſpirit of toleration with the zeal for making pro- + | 


ſelytes, he offered the inhabitants their religion | 
and laws, on condition that they ſhould pay to him | 
the ſame ſubſidy which they had paid their fove- 
©,. © reigns: and ſuch as embraced the religion of the 


| . conquerors were entitled to all their privileges. 2 

* Moſt cities ſubmitted without reſiſtance: thoſe 9 

K | that held out he reduced by force, burning and 3 
5 pillaging them. Oppas, archbiſhop of Seville, 1 


and uncle to the children of Witiza, was not 2 
aſhamed on this oecaſion to join the Saracens, and 1 

ſacrifice his country and his religion to his hatred . 
againſt Roderic : but Pelagius, a prince of the royal 


* blood, remained firm in his duty; and, when he 
a could no longer keep the field agäinſt the Infidels, 

' | he retired to the mountains of Aſturias, followed 
6. | by a multitude! of Chriſtians. There he founded 


AD. 718, 4 little kingdom, which he defended by his va-- | 
5 1175 Toy | oh. | EN ME AN- | 


continue but a ſhort time in their government, were 
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MsEgAnWHILE the Saracens, or Moors, not LETTER 
willing to confine their ambition within the limits, ”"_ 
of the Pyrenees, made an unſucceſsful attack up- 
on Eudes, duke of Aquitaine. Abderaman, how- 
ever, the new emir or governor of Spain, made 
a ſecond irruption with ſuperior forces, and pene- 
trated as far as Sens. Repelled by biſhop Ebbo, he 5 „. 
fell upon Aquitaine, vanquiſhed the. duke, . 
advanced towards the heart of France. Charles 
Martel put a ſtop to his career, between Poictiers 
and Tours, by a memorable battle, in which Ab- 
deraman himſelf was ſlain; and, if we believe the 
hiſtorians. of thoſe times, in this action the Sara 
eens loſt upwards of three hundred thouſand men. 

But ſuch exaggerations are only fit for Romance. 


— 


Spain was at firſt very miſerable under the do-—- 5 
minion of the Moors. The emirs being depend- 
dant on the viceroy of Africa, who allowed them to 


more buſy in fleecing the nation, than in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice or the preſervation of good 
order. Civil wars aroſe among the Moſlems tiem- 
ſelves; and the califs, whoſe court was at Dama - 
cus, were then unable to quell thoſe diſorders. — 
The competitions for the califat even favoured the rs 
projects of the rebels. That auguſt dignity, which 

included both the higheſt regal and ſacerdotal emi- 
nence, paſſed from the family. of Ommiades to 
that of Abaſſides in the year 750. The revolution 
was bloody; and gave birth to another truly ad- 
vantageous to Spain, which it delivered from its 
oppreſſors, but injurious to the Chriſtian faitn. 


| _ _ABDERAMAN, called alſo Almanzor, a prince 

who. eſcaped in the maſlacre of the Ommiades, | 
founded in Spain an independent kingdom, con- & D. 785. 
ſiſting of all thoſe provinces which had been ſub- 
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| LETTER jet to the califs '*. He fixed his reſidence at Cor- - . 
ora, Which he made the ſeat of the arts, of mag- 
nificence, and of pleaſure. Without perſecuting 

the Chriſtians, he was able, by his artful policy, 
almoſt to extinguiſh Chriſtianity in his dominions : 
by depriving the biſhops of their dioceſes; by re- 

| ſerving all honours and offices for the followers of 
5 his Prophet: and by promoting intermarriages he- 
tween the Chriſtians and Mahometans. No prince 
in Europe equalled Abderaman in wiſdom, nor 
any people the Arabs in whatever tends to the ag- 
grandizement of the human ſoul. Lately enemies 


iq to the ſciences, they now cultivated them with ſuc- 4. 
4 ' ceſs, and enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare both of ß 
i knowledge and politenefs, while the reſt of man- 1 
kind were ſunk in ignorance and barbariſm. ; 

E 5HALL afterwards have occaſion to be more 1 

particular on this Une: at preſent we muſt caſt To 

an eye on Italy, Rome, Conſtantinople, and i 

France, from the time bf Charles Mattel to Char- ö 
IT ALT, and ih EMPiRE of CONST AN- j 

„ , |. rate. | 


TTALY experienced a variety of fortunes from 
the time that it changed its ancient maſters, before 
it fell into the hands of Charlemagne. It was firſt  _ 
conquered by the Heruli, a people from the bor- - 
dets of the * or pore oY . it on- 

| Iv a ſhort time. being expelled by the Offrogoths. 
"LR Fheodetie the firſt Gott 0 5 Italy, 184 18. 5 
veral of his ſucceſſors, were princes of great pru- 
dence and humanity. They allowed the Italians, 
or Romans as they wete ill called, to retain their 
poſſeſſions, their laws, their religion, their own. 
government, and their own magiſtrates, . 
e 1 don 


1 tirely changed. Alboinus eſta 
ly in thoſe countries whichthe had, conquered, ſet- 
tling the principal officers of his army, under the 
name of dukes, in the chief cities of every pro- 
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25 a only to the Goths the principal military employ- LETTER. 


ments . They acknowledged the emperors — | 
Conſtantinople their ſuperiors in rank, but not in 
juriſdiction. Ravenna was the ſeat of their court, 


and in real magnificence vied with ancient Rome, 


as their equitable adminiſtration did with the reigns 

of Trajan and Antoninus. They were at laſt ſub- 

dued by Beliſarius and Narſes, the generals of Juſ- 

tinian, who united Italy once more to the Romana. p. 383. 
Faſtern, or Greek empire; the Weſtern empire, 

which took its riſe, as a ſeparate ſtate, on the 

death of Theodoſius, being totally extinguiſhed 

by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, 


Soon after the ſubje&ion- of the Oſtrogoths,, 
great part of Italy was ſeized by Alboinus, king 
the Lombards, or Longobards, a Gothic nation. 


D. 57%. 


| He and his ſucceſſors made Pavia the place of real | 


reſidence. The government of Ita aly was now en- 
bliſhed the feudal po- 


vince'5. A ſimilar kind of government prevailed 


in that part of Italy which remained ſubject to the 
emperors of Conftantinople : the exarch, or ſu- - 


preme governor, who reſided at Ravenna, a 2 
t 


pointing the dukes, or chief magiſtrates, of 


other cities, and removing them at ee Even 


Rome itſelf was governed by a duke, the very 
name of the ſenate and conſuls e aboliſhed. 


. was one of the eſt princes of his. 
great e of arbor 


time, and no leſs ſkilled in the ſcienc 


ing 
than in the art of war; but he was ſlain og the A. D. 15. 
treachery of his wife Roſamund, before he had lei- 


ſure to perfect the government of his kingdom. 
"Mo his ſucceſſor, Was an "RY Hur a barbarous 
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LETTER Prince. His cruelties gave the Lombards ſuch an 


III. 


averſion to regal power, that they reſolved, after 
his death, to N 6 their form of government; 
and accordingly, for the ſpace of ten years, they 
choſe no other king, but lived ſubject to their 
dukes. Theſe dukes had hitherto acknowledged 
the royal authority; but, when the kingly power 
was aboliſhed;. wk duke became ſovereign of his 
own city ann ic. 
Fane Lombards, during this interregnum, ex- 
tended their conqueſts in Italy: but, being threat- 
ened by foreign enemies, they ſaw the neceſſity of 


union; of reſtoring their ancient form of govern- 
ment, and committing the management of the 


A. D. 585. 


war to a ſingle perſon. 


1 Fox this purpoſe the heads of the nation aſſem- 
bled; and with one voice called Autharis, the ſon of 


Clephis, to the throne. Autharis perfected that form 


of government which had been eſtabliſhed by Al- 
boinus. Senſible that the dukes, who had ruled 
their ſeveral diſtricts like independent princes, for 
the ſpace. of ten years, would not willingly part 


With their authority, he allowed them to continue 


in their governments, but reſerved to himſelf the 
ſupreme eee . He made them contribute 
a part of their revenues towards the ſupport of his 


. 


royal dignity, and take an oath; that they would 
aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power in time of 


war. After ng the government of his kingdom, 
he enacted ſeveral ſalutary laws for its tranquillity 


and good order. He was the firſt of the Lombard 


kings who embraced Chriſtianity, and many of his 


ſubjects followed his example: but being of the 
Arian perſuaſion, like moſt of the northern conque- 
rors, whoſe ſimple minds could not comprehend the ' 


EI, | g 8 That 
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that means occaſioned between the Arian and Ca- LETTER 
tholic biſhops; for the Romans, or native Italians, 


were then as ſtaunch Catholics as at this day. 
ILIEERTV of conſcience, however, was allowed 
under all the Lombard kings ; and Rotharis, who 
ſurpaſſed. all his predeceſſors in wiſdom and valour, 
was ſo moderate in his principles, and ſo indulgent: 
to his people, that during his reign moſt cities of 


bards, till the reign of 'Luitprandt 


nere? 


alarms of war, he applied himſelf wholly to the 


arts of peace. He reformed the laws of Rotharis, A. D. 668. 


which were now from choice appealed to by the 
Italians as well as the Lombards, revoking ſome, 


and enacting others more applicable to the cir- 


Vol. I. . . cumſtances - 


wy 
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LETTER cumſtances of the times, Influenced by the ar- 


„ guments.of John Biſhop of Bergamo, he renounc- 


ed the: tenets of Arius. His ſucceſſors followed 
his example, all profeſſing the catholic faith: ſo 
that Arianiſm was in a ſhort time forſaken by the 
whole nation of the Lombards .. 


\EvtTeR AND gave great proofs of his wiſdom 
A. D. 711. and valour from the moment he aſcended the 
throne, tho' his courage ſometimes bordered on 
raſhneſs Informed that two of his attendants had 
cConſpired againſt his life, and only waited-an op- 
portunity to put their deſign in execution, he 
walked out with them-alone; and upbraided them 
with their guilt. Struck with ſuch heroic firmneſs, 
they threw themſelves at his feet, as wretches un- 
worthy of mercy. The king, however, thought 
otherwiſe: he not only pardoned them, but re- 
ceived them into favour, promoting them after- 
wards to principal employ ments. Having thus won 
his domeſtic enernies by kindneſs, and ſtrengthened 
his intereſts abroad by marrying the daughter of the 
duke of the Boioarii, Luitprand applied himſelf, in 
imitatio of his two illuſtrious predeceſſors, Rotha- 
| ris and Grimoald, to the formation of new laws. In 


ous: he blames the ridiculous cuſtom of trials by. 


one of theſe his wiſdom 98 highly conſpicu- 


duel, in which we would force God io manifeſt 
his / juſtice, according to the caprice of men; 
adding, that he has only tolerated the abuſe, be- 
cauſe the Lombards are ſo much attached to it. 


Bur Luitprand's great qualities were in ſome 

mea ſure ſhaded by his boundleſs ambition. Not 
ſatisfied wirh the extenſive dominions left him by 
his predeceſſors, he formed the deſign of making 
himſelf ſole maſter of Italy; and a favourable op- 
3 . | 0 


35 


Lo Is AuRicus, at that time emperor. of HELLER 


Conſtantinople, where theological diſputes had 


long mingled with the affairs of ſtate, and where 


caſuiſts were more common on the throne than po- 


liticians, piouſly prohibited the worſhip of images, a. D. 117, 


ordering all the ſtatues and paintings in the church- 
es to begpulled down and burnt. The yulgar, 
| Whoſe devotion extended no further than ſuch ob- 
jects, and the monks and prieſts, intereſted in 
ſupporting the mummery, were ſo highly provo- 
ked at this innovation, that they publickly revolt- 
ed in many places. The emperor, however, 
took care to have his edict put in force in the Eaſt; 
and he ſtrictly enjoined the exarch of Ravenna, 
and his other. officers in the Weſt, to ſee it as 
punctually obeyed in their governments, .In.conſe- 
quence of this command Scholaſticus, then exarch 
began to pull down the images in the churches anc 
public places at Ravenna; which incenſed the ſu- 
perſtitious multitude to ſuch a degree, that they 
_ openly declared they would rather renounce their 


_ allegiance to the emperor, than the worſhip of 


images. They conſidered him as'an abominable 
heretic, whom it was lawful to reſiſt by force, and 
took arms for that purpoſe **. - 

. LvirterAND judged this the proper . ſeaſon to 
put his ambitious project in execution. He ſud- 
denly aſſembled; his forces, and unexpectedly ap- 
peared 'before Ravenna, not_doubting bug the re- 
duction of that important place would be ſpeedily 


followed by the conqueſt of all the imperial do- 


. 


minions in Italy. The exarch, though little pre- 


pared for ſuch an aſſault, defended the city With 


much courage; but finding he could no longer 


hold out againſt ſo great a force, and deſpairing 


of relief, he privately withdrew. Fan e in- 
formed: of this, made a vigorous attack ;. carried 


* 


7 


the city by ſtorm, and gave it up to be plundered a. 


— 


B. 723. 
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wits by his ſoldiers, who found in it an immenſe booty, 
ss it had been vely the ſeat of the /Weſ- 
wakes | emperors, © the Gothic kings, and of the 
ekarchs. Alarmed at the fate of Rayenna, 
moſt other / cities in the exarchate ſurrendered 
without reſiſtance . Luitprand e 'there- 
fore, in a fair way to be maſter of all Italy: but 
that conqueſt neither he nor his füselors were 
ever able to; complete; and the attempt 0 
. the Fife of the: Lombards. 
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ROME, ITALY. ee een 15 


* 0 0 bl To. 


FRANCE, from the Time of CHARLES Man- 1 
"TEL 60 that of YER MAGNE, | 8 
| 7 1 5 | 1 4 To 2 | 
THOUGH Rome was no- a. by. q 
: duke. who depended on pre exarch of Raven nl EN 


the of biſhop; had the principal there 'Y 
in 550 5 He was yet leſs conſpicuous by; his g 
revenue than the reſpect which religion inſpired for 
his ſee, and the confidence which was placed in his 
; character. St. Gregory had — Wich prin- 
ces upon ſeveral matters of ſtate; and his fuceeſ-. 

ſorsdivided their attention between<lerical and po- 
litical objects. To free themſelves from the domi- + F 
nion of the Greek emperors;:without falling a prey I 
to the kings of Italy, was: the purpoſe of: hel £ 
arnbitious prelates. "To accompliſh” this double _» 
aim, they employed neee both religion ane 
intiigue, and eſtabliſhed a ſpiritual and temporal | 
monarchy, Which of all human inſtitutions, per- {| 
"haps, moſt merits the attention of man, whether 1 
we co its nature, its progreſs, ori its ,prodi- ; 


855 . ee Abe i bis. ngen 16 


nn 3145 | 57 40 1931 H '$ af 8 018 17 3s If 
Gatcory, II. had eine wah the-euperar | 
"Lbs: by oppoſing his edict againſt the worship of 
images: but he was more afraid of the growing 
9 of the Lombards, than of the emperor's 


Th threats; 
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threats; he therefore reſolved to put a ſtop, if LETTER 

poſſible, to the conqueſts of Luitprand. The only Ik 4 
prince in Italy, to whom he could have Tecourſe, 
was Urſus, duke of Venice, the Venetians:mak- 
3 ing already no contemptible figure. Not leſs a- 
5 larmed than Greg 2 the progreſs of ſo pow - 
| erful a neighbour,” Urſus and the Venetians | 
miſed to aſſiſt the exarch (who had fled to { al 
for protection) with the Whole ſtrength of the re- 
public. They accordingly fitted out a conſidera - 
ble fleet, while the exarch conducted an army by 
land, and fetecle Rubena, 0 Seen piand would | 


F march to ee Jo es e Seek 14 
4 Mah SA HD IN | 
= As the recovery of es bad Ang princi- + 1 


| paly owing to the interpoſition of Gregory, nog 
oped to bè able to prevall on the e 33 
Vvoke his edict againſt images; but Leo; ſenſible 
that the pope had been influenced merely by his | 
own intereſt in the meèaſures he had taken; was ++." 
only more provoked at his obſtinacy, arid reſol - -Y 
c that the edi ſhould be obeyed even in Rome 9 
itſelf. For this purpoſe he recalled Scholaſticus, 
3 fill exarch of Ravenna; and ſent in his ſtead Paul, | 
a patrician, ordering him to get the pope aſſaſſis 
nated, or to ſeize him, and ſend him in chains tio 
Conſtantinople. But Gregory, in place of yield- 
ing to the emperor's threats, ſolemnly excom- 
municated the exarch for attempting to put the im- 
perial edict in execution, exhorting all the Italian 
Tare 0\continue" ſteadfaſt 1 in = ab faith. - 
1 uitprand, ihough hi incenſ Al regory, 
q : Mea. him in ths Ade, and Re roſe 
3 at Ravenna, and murdered the exarch, making 
rodigious ſlaughter of the Iconoclaſts, or image- | 
reale as they were called. The duke of Na- 
ples ſhared the fame fate with the exarch. Leo, 
eee ſtill inſiſting that his favourite edict 
_ be enforced in Rome e, the people of that 


city, „ 


Für sro r of 


LETTER city, at the inſtigation of Gregory, againſt, whom 

&X every ſpecies of murder had been attempted, with- 

drew their allegiance from the Greek emperor *?, 
Hence the riſe of the pope's temporal power. 


' Lo informed of this revolt, and not doubting 
Who was the author of it, ordered a powerful ar- 
my to be raiſed, with a deſign both to chaſtiſe the 
rebels, and take vengeance on the pope. - Alarm- 
| ed at theſe warlike preparations, Gregory looked 
round for ſome power on which he might depend 
for protection. The Lombards were poſſeſſed of 
ſufficient force, but they were too near neighbours 
to be truſted ; and the Venetians, though zealous 
catholics, were not yet in a condition to withſtand 
the ſtrength of the empire. Spain was at that 
time over-run by the Saracens: the French ſeemed, 
therefore; the only people to whom it was adviſa- 
ble to apply for aid, as they were at once able to 
oppoſe the emperor, and enemies to his edict. 
France was then governed by Charles Martel, 
the greateſt commander of his age. Gregory 
fent a ſolemn embaſly to Charles, entreating him 
to take the Romans and the church under his pro- 
tection, , and defend them againſt the attempts of 
Leo. The ambaſſadors were received with extra- 
ordinary marks of honour; a treaty was conclu- 
ded**; and the French, glad to get any concern 
in the affairs of Italy, became the protectors of 


i V. 


: | tlie church. 


7 
” 


Ix the mean time conſiderable alterations were 
made by death, Gregory II. did not live to fee his 
negociation with France finiſhed, He was ſucceed- 
ed in the ſee of Rome by Gregory HI. and Leo 
Ifauricus was ſucceeded on the imperial throne by 
his ſon Conſtantine Copronymus, who not only 
renewed his father's edict againſt the worſhip of 

images, but prohibited the invocation of rh 


* * 
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ed for thoſe who unjuſtly invade the property of 
others, that Rachis not only raiſed the ſiege, but 
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This new edict confirmed the Romans in the re- LETTER; 


ſolution they had taken of ſeparating themſelves III. 


entirely from the empire; more eſpecially ag be- 
ing now under the protection of France, they 


had nothing to fear from Conſtantinople: they 


therefore drove out of their city ſuch of the! impe- 
rial officers as had hitherto been ſuffered! to con- 
tinue there; and aboliſhed, by that means, the: 


very ſhadow of ſubjection to the emperor. Soon 
after Leo, died Charles Martel; and alſo, Gregory A. P. 741, 


III. who was ſucceeded in the ſee of Rome by 
Zachary, an active and enterpriſing prelate. Im- 


mediately after his election, he waited upon Luit- 


rand, and obtained the reſtoration of four cities 
in the territory of Rome, which had been yielded 
to that prinee as a ranſom for the A tec when 
N to fall i into his hands??, r 


e ind laid bY £56 all 3 : 


ous thoughts, dying in peace with the church and 
with men. . Rachis, his ſucceſſor, confirmed the a. D. 743. 


peace with Zachary; but being afterwards ſeized 
with a thirſt of conqueſt, he inuaded the Roman 
dukedom, and laid fiege to Perugia. Zachary, 


before he ſolicited the aſſiſtance of France, the on- 


Iy power on which he could depend, reſolved to 
try once more his perſonal influence. He accord- 


ingly went in perſon to the camp of Rachis; and 
being reſpectfully received by that prince, he re- 


preſented ſo forcibly to him the puniſhment reſerv- 


was ſo much ſubdued by the eloquence of the pon- 
tiff, that he renounced his kingdom, and retired A. D. 751- 


to the monaſtery. of Monte Caſlino; _———_— 


himſelf firſt at Zachary IJ feet, 1 par the bg 
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LETTER WurLz things were in this ſituation in Italy, 


” ,Pepin, ſon of Charles Martel, governed France 


III. 


THE HISTORY OF 


in the character of mayor, under Childeric+lI. and 


* 


acquainted, no doubt, with the ſentiments of the 
pope, propoſed to Zachary a caſe of conſcience, 


which had not hitherto been ſubmitted ta the bi- 
ſnop of Rome. He deſired to know, whether a 
prince incapable of governing, or a miniſter veſt- 
ed with the royal authority, and who ſupported 


it with honour, ought to have the title of king. 
Zachary decided in favour of the miniſter; and 


the French clergy ſupported the pretenſions of 


Pepin, becauſe he had reſtored the lands of Which 


Charles Martel had robbed them: the nobles re- 


ſpected him becauſe he was powerful and brave; 
and the people deſpiſed the ſluggard kings, whom 
they ſcarcely knew by name. The judgment of 


the pope therefore ſilenced every ſcruple. Chil- 


A, D. 752. deric was depoſed; or, more properly, degraded : 


— 


up in a monaſtery. Pepin: was raiſed to the throne; 


for he could never be ſaid to reign. He was ſhut 


and St. Boniface,” biſhop. of Mentz, the famous 


apoſtle of the Germans, anointed him ſolemnly at 


- 'Tx1s ceremony of anointing, borrowed from 


the Jews, and-hitherto-unknown to the French na- 
tion, or at moſt only uſed on the converſion of 


Clovis, ſeemed to beſtow on the king a kind of 
divine character; and ſo far it was uſeful, by in- 
ſpiring reſpect. But as ignorance abuſes all things, 


the biſhops ſoon imagined they could confer royalty 


by anointing princes; an opinion which was follow- 


ed by many fatal conſequences. - The Eaſtern em- 
perors had long been crowned by the patriarchs of 


Conſtantinople; the popes, in like manner,crowned 


the emperors of the Weſt. Crowning and anointing 
were ſuppoſed neceſſary to ſovereignty. A pious - 


ceremony gave the church a power of diſpoſing of 
crowns, | CREE 


 Turse 
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1 _ - Tarss obſervations, my dear Boy, you will LETTER . 
J find frequent occaſion to apply. I throw them in, y , 
| here to awaken your attention. We muſt fee 
things in their cauſes, to. reaſon diſtinctly on their 
effects. 9 5 1 Nt JO. 
E 121 Socckss ſoon attended the crafty policy of the | 
3 popes: the new king of France repaid their fa- 
14 vour with intereſt. Aſtulphus, the ſucceſſor of 


| Rachis, leſs piouſly inclined than his brother, 
thought only of conqueſt.” In imitation of Luit- 
prand, he reſolved to make himſelf maſter of Ita- 
ly; and, as the emperor Conſtantine Copronymus. 
was now engaged in a war againſt the Saracens 
J and Bulgarians, and in a ſtill more hot and dan- 
gerous. War againſt images, Aſtulphus judged this 
f a proper ſeaſon to invade the imperial dominions. 
He accordingly entered the exarchate at the head | 
of a conſiderable army, took Ravenna, ſubdued A. D. 75% 
the whole province, and alſo Pentapolis, which 
he added: to the kingdom of the Lombards, re- 
ducing the exarchate and its ancient metropolis, 
to a dukedom s. | i 


Auro is only increaſed by conqueſt. Aſ- 
tulphus no ſooner ſaw himſelf maſter of Ravenna 
- . andits territory, tham he began to lay claim to the - 
f Roman dukedom, and to Rome itſelf. He urged - 2 
3 _. the right of conqueſt; which, he alledged, enti- 
tled him to the ſame power over that city and its 
dukedom that the emperors, and alſo the exarchs, | 
their viceroys, had formerly enjoyed, as he was 
now in poſſeſſion of the whole exarchate : and, in 
order to enforce his demand, he marched his army 
towards Rome, reducing many cities in its neigh- 
bourhood, and threatening to put the inhabitants 
to the ſword, if they refuſed to acknowledge him 


al as their ſovereign, - Stephen III. then pope, no 
? leſs alarmed at the approach of ſo powerful a Mo 


j . 5 


4 | THE HI STOR FE 


LETTER narch, than at the ſeverity of his meſſage, endea- 
| rs YOured aſe him by a ſolemn embaſſy, Burt 
N 3 ed to appeale him Jy a olemn emball) ut 
== preſents, prayers, and intreaties, 'were-emfmloyed 


in vain: Aſtulphus wanted to gBvern Rome. 


_ STEPHEN at laſt ſenſible that force muſt be re- 
pelled by force, reſolved, in imitation of his pre- 
deceſfors, to crave the protection of France. He 4 
accordingly applied to Pepin, who mindful of his © 
obligations to Zachary, and now firmly ſeated on 
the throne, readily promiſed the pope his aſſiſtance, 
and ſent two ambaſſadors to conduct him to Paris. 4 


Aſtulphus permitted him to pafs; and a, treaty - : 
was concluded between Rome'and France, which = 
ww led to the aggrandiazement of both, at the expence 3 
= of the emperors and the kings of Italy. Stephen 4 
"1 andointed Pepin anew, with the holy unction, and 
alſo his two ſons, Charles and Carloman, declaring 
eeach of them Romanorum: Patricius, or protector 


of the Roman people; and Pepin in return for 
theſe honours, promiſed to make a donation of 
the exarchate and Pentapolis to the Romiſh 
chur 9. 4 g yd VF SIA 


\ B' rox Pepin ſet out for Italy, he endeavoured, 
however, to perſuade Aſtulphus to be content with 
the dominions of- his predeceſſors; to reſtore what 
he had conquered, and thus prevent the effuſion 

of Chriſtian blood. | But finding the king of the 

A. D. 554 Lombards deaf to his entreaties, he crofled the 
| Alps, and advanced to Pavia. Aſtulphus now 
convinced of his danger, ſued for peace, and ob- 
tained it, on condition that he ſhould deliver up to 

the pope, and to the emperor, all the places he 

had taken. He conſented ; but inſtead of fulfill- 

ing his engagements, no ſooner did he think the 
ſtorm blown over by the departure of Pepin, than 
he broke anew into the Roman dukedom, took 

|  ſeveralcities, and laid fiege to Rome. J 


. 
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In this extremity, Stephen had again recourſe LETTER 
to his protector, the king of France, writing to . 
him thoſe famous letters which are ſtill extant, and 
in which he artfully introduces'St; Peter, to whom 
the donation of the exarchate had been made, 
conjuring Pepin, his two ſons, and the ſtates of 
France to come to his relief; promiſing them all 

: good things, both in this world and the next, in 

1 caſe of compliance, and denouncing damnation 

A as the reward of refuſal*7. Pepin, much affected 

3 by this eloquence, wild as it may ſeem, croſſed the 
Alps a ſecond time, and Aſtulphus again took re- 

uge in Pavia. een, 


YA | In the mean time the emperor Conſtantine Co- 
j 8 informed of the treaty between the 1 
ting of France and the pope, by which the | 
latter was to be put in poſſeſſion of the exarchate : 
and Pentapolis, remonſtrated by his ambaſſadors 
againſt that agreement, offering to paythe expences 
of the war. But Pepin replied, that the exarchate 
belonged to the Lombards, who had acquired it by 
the right of arms, as the Romans had originally 
done; that the right of the Lombards was now in 
him, fo that he could diſpoſe of that territory as he 
thought proper. He had beſtowed it, he ſaid, 
on St. Peter, that the catholic faith might be pre- 
ſerved in its purity, free from the damnable here- 
ſies of the Greeks; and all the money in the world, 
he added, ſhould never make him revoke this gift, 
Which he was determined to maintain to the church 
with the laſt drop of his blood. In conſequence 
. of 55 Giro _ erat nm were o—_ | 7 
without being ſuffered 4o reply. Pepin | i 
the ſiege of an and Aftulphus, Rach Nitin» 
ſelf unable to hold out; agreed to fulfil the former 
treaty, giving hoſtages as a pledge of his fidelity, 
| and putting the pope immediately in poſſeſſion of 
„%% a OF A or Po ENG Commachio, 


| 
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LETTER Commachio, a Place 6 of at, greg at that 
| mes. | | 


A.D. 756. BxroRE pat returned BY: Fran te be enge 
his donation to St. Peter-, yielding to 3 | 
and his ſucceſſors the exarchate; AÆEmilia, 
Romagna; and Pentapolis, now ian Angong ; 
135 all the eiter therein, to be held by "them 

ever, the kings of France,, as patrigians, 
retaining only an ideal ſuperiority, which. was ſoon 
forgot. Thus was the 1 — 25 added to the keys, 
the ſovereignty to the prieſthood, and the popes en- 
riched with the ſpoils of the Lombard kings and 


the: SO IS. ob eth3q (Conor; rH 


Asxulrnu 50 8 e e the treaty, 
Was Bled by agent, 1 5 he was. e 
recover his conꝗueſt in continped to extend 
By Way and his bee Fi the year 768; w 
ale dane e wi WG. MN 12 Saxons 
and Sclavohians, after ha hk de the, dub e 
4 Bavaria take an oath of 0 90 god, 5 
- Acquitaine to his crown, e . Re ſpected LU ome 
A. D. 268. and abroad, he died in Ne if ff ty-tour th yeax of 
and the ſexenteer nth. of. ww teign. He never | 
ae Ge. abſol lute power, but Ferre: all matters g of 
nad ta-the, national a A ial ap Pg 
was the oracle. By the conſent, of, be Nap les 
f divided dene om Mae his two ſons, bon 
wand con RH IE? 1946625151015 1005 HA} 
Fe FF 
| Tus reign of Charles, Known by, 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, orms.A, new 
era, and muſt be the 3 5 of 79 55 letter. In 
the mean time, we muſt trac: Gp ſettlement. 
other Bar barians,.. and aÞ6; pſc "2 BOGGS, great 
Nags Om. 1 90 \| br 4. 
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rr ants the Time it was d ried by the Ro- 
e to 45 End of the SA RON HEPTARCHY. 


Mets. I. oel Tn 

— NE atlas of our own ey my der Boy: LETTER 
now / claim your attention. It was abandoned 1 
the Romans about the year 448; | after they had 

been nes of the ſouthern; and mote fertile 

4 part « of it, during the ce eh almoſt ak centu- 


ries. AY; 44.4 5 0 Ar 110 11 3 N 
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jr eG Y, Wedel Jon not afford fo Cingular 
an inſtance of the debaſing effects of deſpotiſm, 
as in its influence on our ancient countrymen. No 
people were ever more brave, none more jealous 
of bberty, than the Britons. With ordinary wea- 
pos, and little knowledge of military diſcipline, 
they ſtruggled long with the Roman power, and 
were only avec at laſt by reaſon of their want 
of union. But after a period of ſubjection, when 
; the exipencics/of the empire obliged the Romans 
N bo recall their legions from this iſland, and reſign 
. tc the inhabitants their native rights, the degene- 
= ' e Britons were incapable of prizing the gift. 
1 Conſciqus of their inability to protect themſelves, 
; and wanting reſolution to attempt it, they would 
gladly have lived in fecurity <p flavery. They 
4 had therefore recourſe again and again to their con- 
4 querors: and the Romans before they finally aban- 
| doned the iſland; affiſted the Britons in rebuilding 
5 Fr wall = Severus, which extended between the 
__ FrithsofFonhand Clyde, and was eſteemed byte 
Romans a neceflary Barrier firſt againſt the Cale- 
e f and afterwards ebe the rden agg 
IGES-, Me F. ö e e 
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LETTER Muc time has been ſpent in enquiring whence 


the Scots and Pitts emigrated, and many diſputes 


have ariſen on the ſubject, The moſt probable 
opinion however ſeems to be, that they were two 


tribes of the native Britons, who at different times 


had fled from the dominion of the Romans, chu- 
ſing liberty and barren mountains, rather than fer- 
tile plains and ſlavery; yet ſome plauſible conjec- 


were a colony from lreland, though of the.ſame 
Celtic origin. But whoever they were, they are 
allowed to have been a brave and warlike people, 
who often invaded the Roman territories, and 
were greatly an over-match for the now effeminate 
and diſpirited Britons. e rt 


TRkEsE two nations no ſooner heard of the de- 


parture of the Romans, than they conſidered the 


whole iſland as their own. One party croſſed the 
Forth, in boats made of leather, while another 
attacked with fury the wall which the Britons had 
repaired for their defence, but which they aban- 
doned on the firſt aſſault, flying like timorous deer, 
and leaving their country an entire prey to the ene- 
my. The Scots arid Picts made a dreadful ha- 
vock of the fugitives; and, meeting with no op- 
poſition, they laid all the ſouth part of the iſland 
waſte with fire and ſword. Famine followed, 
with all its horrid train. The miſerable Britons, in 
this frightful extremity, had once more recourię 
A. D. 448. to Rome. They writ to Etius, then conſul the 
third tirne, and who governed the empire of the 
Weſt with an abſolute ſway, that memorable letter, 
entitled, The Groans of the Britons, and which paints 
their unhappy condition as ſtrongly as it is poſſible 
for words: We know: not,” fay they, even 
% which way to flee. Chaſed by the barbarians 


tures have been offered to prove, that the Scots 


— 


to the ſea, and forced back by the ſea upon the 


| % bar- 
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1 „ barbarians, we have only left us the choice of LETTER , 


I two deaths; either to periſh by the ſword, or be 
} '_ & ſwallowed up by the waves. What anſwer they” 
received is uncertain; but it is well known they 


| received no aſſiſtance, Rome being then threaten- 
; - ed by Attila, the moſt terrible enemy that ever 
invaded the empire. Ng . 


Tun Britons, however, amid all their calami- 
1 ties had one conſolation, they had embraced Chriſ- 
1 tianity: a religion which above all others teaches 
1 the endurance of misfortunes, which triumphs in 
adverſity, and inſpires the ſoul with joy in the 
hour of affliction. Numbers of them fled over 
to Gaul, and ſettled in the province of Armorica, 
to which they gave the name of Britany; part of 
them ſubmitted to the Scots and Picts; and part, 
collecting courage from deſpair, ſallied from their 
woods and caves upon the ſecure and roving inva- 
ders, cut many of them to pieces, and obliged 
the reſt to retire to their own country. But the 
enemy threatening to return next ſeaſon with ſu- 
perior forces, the diſtreſſed Britons, by the ad- 
vice of Vortigern, prince of Dunmonium, who 
then poſſeſſed the principal authority among them, 
invited over, as a laſt reſource, the Saxons, and 
Angles, or Anglo-Saxons. A 
Tn Saxons, like all the German tribes, of 
whoſe government and manners I have already 
ſpoke, were a free, brave, independent people, 
arri ved at that degree of civilization in which the 
mind has acquired ſufficient light for enterprize, 
and ſeems to derive energy from the unimpaired 
vigour of the body. A nation, taken collectively, 
is never perhaps capable of ſuch great achieve- 
ments as in this: ſtate of half-refinement. The : 
Saxons had ſpread themſelves from the . ? 


p KX 
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LETTER Cherſoneſus, now Jutland, taking poſſeſſion of 
the whole country between the Rhine and the Elbe; 
and, when the Britons ſent to implore their aſſiſ- 
+. tance, they were maſters not only of the preſent 
Weſtphalia, Saxony, Eaſt and Weſt Friſeland, 
but alſo of Holland and Zealand.” They readily 
| complied with the requeſt of the Britons; and, 
* having fitted out three large ſhips, about fifteen 
hundred of them put to ſea under the command 
of Hengiſt and Horſa, two of their princes, ſaid 
1o be deſcended from the fabulous god Woden. 
A, D. 450. They landed in the iſle of Thanet, which was 
| aſſigned them as their habitation, and a league was 
entered into hetween them and the Britons . Soon 
after their arrival, they marched againſt the Scots 
and Pits, who had made a new irruption, and ad- 
vanced as far as Stanford. Theſe northern rava- 
gers, unable to withſtand the valour of the Sax- 
ons, were routed with great ſlaughter; and the 
Britons, felicitating themſelves on an expedient 
by which they had freed their country from ſo 
cruel an enemy, hoped- henceforth to enjoy ſecu- 
rity under the protection of their warlike auxiliaries, 


Bor mankind, in the poſſeſſion of preſent good, 
are apt to overlook future evil: the Britons did not 
foreſee that their deliverers were to be their con- 
querors; though it muſt have been evident to any 

| mereſted obſerver, that the day of ſubjection 
was nigh. The reflections of Hengiſt and Horſa, 
after their victory over the Scots and Picts, were 
very different from thoſe of the Britons: they conſi- 
dered with what eaſe they might ſubdue a people, 
who had been unable to reſiſt ſuch feeble invaders 
and ſent intelligence to their countrymen of the 
fertility and opulence of Britain, inviting them to 
come and ſhare in the ſpoils of a nation, without 
union and without valour, ſunk in luxury and ef- 

| feminacy 3. * 2 : AE, | 
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Tux invitation was readily accepted. | Seven- LETTER: 
teen ſhips ſoon arrived with five thouſand men, . 
who joined to thoſe already in the iſland, formed ; 

a conſiderable army. The Britons, though now - 
juſtly alarmed at the number of their allies, ſought 
ſecurity and relief only in a paſſive ſubmiſſion ; 
and even that unmanly expedient ſoon failed them. 
The Saxons pulled off the maſk, complaining 88 
that their ſubſidies were ill paid, and demanding | 
larger ſupplies of corn and other proviſions ; which 
being refuſed, as exorbitant, they formed an al- 
liance with the Scots and Picts, and proceeded to 
open hoſtilities againſt thoſe whom they had come 
KF: ; "F< 


over to protect ©. 


Tux Britons were at laſt under the neceſſity of 
taking arms; and having depoſed Vortigern, who 
was become odious by his vices, and the unfortu- 

nate iſſue of his raſh councils, they put themſelves 
under the command of his ſon Vortimer. Many .*,-. 
battles were fought between the Saxons and Bri- 5 = 
tons with various ſucceſs, though commonly on 
the fide of the former; and, in one of theſe bat- 
tles, the Saxon general Horſa was ſlain, The 
| ſole command now devolved upon Hengiſt ; who, 
continually reinforced by freſh ſupplies from Ger- 
many, carried deſolation to the moſt remote poſ- 
ſeſſions of the Britons. Anxious to ſpread the 
terror of his arms, he ſpared neither age, ſex, nor 
condition. The deſcription is too horrible to read | 
and, for the honour of humanity, one would wil! 
lingly ſuppoſe it untrue. e 


Or the unhappy Britons, who eſcaped the ge- 
neral flaughter, ſome took refuge among inac- 
ceſſible rocks and mountains; many perifhed by | - 
hunger; and many forſaking their aſylum, pre- | 4 
ſerved their lives at the expence of their liberty: 
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LETTER others, croſſing the ſea, took ſhelter among their 
„ countrymen in Armorica. © Thoſe who remained 
'' at home ſuffered every ſpecies of miſery. They 
Were not only robbed of all temporal but ſpiritual 
' benefits, In this extremity, a Britiſh and a 
Chriſtian hero appeared : Arthur, prince of the 
Silures, revived the expiring valour of his country- 
men, and defeated the Saxons in ſeveral engage- 
A. D. 520. ments, particularly in the famous battle of Badon- 
ill, which procured the Britons tranquillity for up- 
wards of forty years. But the ſucceſs of Hengiſt 
and his followers having excited the ambition of 
other German tribes, who arriving at different 
times, and under different leaders, but all ſpeaking 
one language, beitig governed by the ſame regula- 
tions, and paſſing under the common appellation of 
Saxons, or Angles, were naturally led to unite 
againſt the ancient inhabitants of the iſland, the 
Britons found themſelves unequal to the conteſt, 
and retired to the mountains of Cornwal and 
A. D. 535. Wales, where they formed independent principa- 
= ties, protected by their remote and inacceſſible 
„ , og Co Hg 


Tux Saxons, Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, for 
they are mentioned under all theſe different 
| names*, were now abſolute maſters of the whole 
1 fertile and cultivated part of Britain, which: had 
4 changed not only its inhabitants, but its language, 
cuſtoms, and political inſtitutions. Hiſtory af- 
fords few conqueſts more bloody, and few revolu- 
ſſioOns fo violent, as that effected by the Saxons. In 
| the courſe of their wars with the Britons, "which 
cContinued almoſt a hundred and fifty years, they 
a had eſtabliſhed ſeveral ſeparate kingdoms, - the 
ſeventh and laſt of which was that of Northum- 
+ berland. ' The names of the other kingdoms were 
Kent, Suſſex, ' Efſex, Weſſex, Mercia, and Eaſt 
Anglia. Theſe ſeven kingdoms formed what is 
commonly called the Saxon Heptarchy, 
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Wulkx the Saxons ſtruggled with the Britons LETTER 
for dominion, their ſeveral princes united againſt One IP 
the common enemy, and an union of counciis  _ 
and intereſts were preſerved; but after the wretch; - 
| ed natives were ſhut up in their barren mountain 
4 and the conquerors under no apprehenſions from 
them, the bond of alliance was in a great mea- 
ſure diſſolved among the princes of the Heptar J 
chy: and although one prince ſeems ſtill to have _ 
i __ ſſumed, or to have been allowed an aſcendant 
J COover the reſt, his authority was ſo very limited, 
that each ſtate acted as if entirely independant. 
Jealouſies and diſſentions aroſe among the Saxon 
chiefs, and theſe were followed by perpetual wars; 
which, in Milton's opinion, are no more worth g 
of a particular narration, than the combats of 
kites or crows: and, independent of ſo great an 
| authority, which however it would be preſump- 
tion to ſlight, it may be ſafely affirmed, that the 
| barren records tranſmitted to us, and the continued 
barbarities of the times, render it impoſſible for- 
the moſt eloquent and diſcerning writer to make 
5 ibis portion of our hiſtory either inſtructve or en- 
= tertaining. It will therefore be ſufficient to ob- 
| | ſerve, that, after a variety of inferior revolutions,. 
the ſeven kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy were 
united under Egbert, king of Weſſex, in the year 
| 827. His dominions were nearly of the ſame a. D. $27. 
; extent with what is now properly called England, 
aname which was given to the empire of the Sax- 
ons in Britain, immediately after the termination 


of the Heptaichy. 


Tux Saxons, before this period, had been con- 
yerted to Chriſtianity by the preaching of Auguſ- 
tine, a Roman monk, and the zeal of Bertha, ; 
daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, and wife to RN; 
Ethelbert, king of "_ 3 but as they e 
. . „ at 
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LETTER that doctrine through the polluted channels of the | 
church of Rome, though it opened an intercourſe 4 
with the more poliſhed ſtates of Europe, it had N ö 
not hitherto been very effectual either in purifying | 
their minds, or ſoftening their manners. The | 
groſſeſt ignorance and ſuperſtition every where pre- 
vailed. Reverences to ſaints and . ſeemed 
to have ſupplanted the worſhip of the ſupreme Be- 
ing; donations to the church atoned for every vi- 
olation of the laws of ſociety ; and monaſtic obſer- 
vances were more eſteemed than moral virtues. 
Even the military virtues, ſo habitual to the Sax- 
ons, began to fall into neglect. The nobility 
themſelves carne to prefer the indolence and ſecu- 
bY: rity of the cloiſter to the toils and tumults of war; 
. and the crown, impoveriſhed by continual bene- 
factions to the church, had no rewards for the en= _.. 
couragement of yalour, „ 


Tuts corrupt ſpecies of Chriſtianity was attend- 
ed with another train of inconveniencies, proceed- 
ing from a ſuperſtitious attachment to the ſee of 
Rome. The Britons had conducted all ecclefiaſ- 
tical matters by their own ſynods and councils, 

k acknowledging no ſubordination to the Roman 
dontiff; but the Saxons having received their re- 
igion from Italian monks, were taught to conſi- 
der Rome as the capital of their faith. Pilgrima- 

ges to that city were accordingly repreſented as 
the moſt meritorious acts of devotion; and not 
only noblemen and ladies of rank undertook this 
tedious journey, but kings themſelves, reſigning 
their crowns, implored a ſafe paſſport to heaven 
at the foot of St. Peter's chair, and changed the 
purple for the ſackcloth *?, al 
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Bur England, even in thoſe times of Britiſh 
| | darkneſs, gave birth to ſome men equal, at leaſt, to 
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any of the age in which they lived. Offa, king LETTER 

| of Mercia, was thought worthy the friendſhip of N, 
[ Charlemagne, the .greateſt prince that Europe 
had produced for many centuries; and Aleuin, | 
an Engliſh clergyman, had the honour of inſtruct- 

ing that illuſtrious monarch in the ſciences, at a 

time when he was ſurrounded by all the literati of 
Chriſtendom. _ F I BE 


Ha vix mentioned Charlemagne, I ſhall re- 
turn to the en of that great conqueror and le- 
giſlator, before N to the reign of Egbert; 

Who, as you will afterwards have occaſion to ob- 

ſerye was educated in the court, and in the armies 

. of the new emperor of the Weſt. But in the 

? mean time, my dear Boy, I muſt ſay a few wards 

r of the government, laws, and manners of the 
Saxons, after their ſettlement in Britain, 
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The GovERNMENT, LAws, and MANNERs of the 
SAxoxs in BRITAIN. 8 


LETTER Hap the Saxons, on their ſettlement in Bri- 
V. tain, eſtabliſhed the ſame form of government 
Vith the other northern nations that ſeized the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, this Letter would 
have been in a great meaſure unneceſſary; but, as 
they rather exterminated than ſubdued the natives, 
and were under few apprehenſions from foreign 
enemies, they had no occaſion to burden them- 
ſelves with feudal ſervices. They therefore re- 
tained their civil and military inſtitutions : they 
tranſplanted into this iſland thoſe principles of li- 
berty and independency which they had ſo highly 
cheriſhed at home; which had been tranſmitted 
= to them from their anceſtors; and which ſtill con- 
tinue to flouriſh among their deſcendants. Their 
_* original conſtitution was a kind of military de- 
mocracy, in which the protection of the ſtate was 
if the er care of its members, as every free- 
man had a ſhare in the government; and conqueſt 
was the intereſt of all, as all partook in the ac- 
- quiſitions. Their king, or chieftain, was only the 
firſt citizen of the community; his authority was 
1 0 extremely limited, and depended, as did his ſta- 
tion, principally on his perſonal qualities. The 
ſucceſſion was neither elective nor hereditary. A 
ſon who inherited his father's virtues and talents, 
was ſure to ſucceed to his ſway ; but if he hap- 
pened to be weak, wicked, or under age, the next * 
in blood was generally raiſed to the throne, or the 
perſon of moſt eminence in the ſtate *, 55 
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Wr owe to the maſterly pen of Tacitus this ac- LETTER 
count of the primitive government of the Saxons,. 
who were a tribe of the Cimbri; but the Saxon a- 
nals are too imperfect to enable us to delineate 
exactly the prerogatives of the crown, and the 
privileges of the people, after their ſertlement in 
Britain. The government might be ſomewhat 
different in the different kingdoms of the Hep- - | 
tarchy, and might allo undergo ſeveral changes 
before the Norman conqueſt; but of theſe changes 
we are ignorant, We only know, that at all times, j 
and in all the kingdoms, there was a national 
council, a Wittenagemot, or aſſembly of the wiſe 
men, whoſe conſent was neceſſary to the enacting 
of laws, and to give ſanction to the meaſures.of 
public adminiſtration; but who the conſtituent 
members of this aſſembly were, has not hitherto - 
been determined with certainty. The moſt pro- | 
bable conjecture however ſeems to be, that it | | 
conſiſted of the nobility, the principal clergy, 
and all freeholders poſſeſſing a certain portion of 
land, but how much cannot now be diſtinaly a> 
2 certained, though it appears to have been very 
__ conſiderable; for notwithſtanding what has been 
aſſerted by our popular writers, the repreſenta- 
tives of boroughs could have no ſhare in ſuch aſ- 
ſembly, the burgeſſes all over Europe being xx 
cCäluded from the national councils till a much later 
period, and in a condition little ſuperior to that 
of ſlavery . Trade and induſtry were then of 
no repute. Beſides, the ancient hiſtorians in men- 
tioning the members of the Wittenagemot, al- 
moſt always call them the principes, ſatrapæ, opti- 
| mates, magnates, proceres, terms by no means ap- 
cM plicable to the commons. TP WY 


Y 5-4 


| Tax Saxons, like all the German nations, were 
divided into three orders of men, che 16 be 
i tk - n free, 


56 
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LETTER free, and the ſervile. Theſe diſtinctions they | 


brought into Britain with them. The nobles were 


called Thanes, and were of two kinds, the great- 
er and leſſer thanes. The latter ſeem to have had 


ſome dependence on the former, as the former 


had on the king, but of what nature is uncertain. 


The lower kind of freemen among the Saxons 


were denominated Ceorles, and were chiefly em- 


ployed in huſbandry. Whence a huſbandman 


and ceorle came to be ſynonymous terms. They 


farmed the lands of the nobility, or higher orders, 
and appear to have been removable at pleaſure. 


But the ſlaves, or Villains, were by much the moſt 


numerous claſs 8 community; and being the 
property of their maſters, were conſequently in- 


capable of holding any property themſelves. They 


were of two kinds; houſhold flaves, after the 
manner of the ancients, and ruſtic ſlaves, who 


were ſold and transferred, like cattle, with the 
ſoil. The long wars between the Saxons and the 


Britons, and afterwards between the different 
Ki 


ngdoms of the Heptarchy, ſeem to have been 
the cauſe of the diſproportionate number of theſe 
wud? men; for priſoners taken in battle, or 
carried off by violence, were reduced to ſlavery 
'by the laws of war, and entirely at the diſpoſal 


of their lords. 


the Saxons poſſeſſed a criminal juriſdiction within 


eſt abuſe; but, tho' the Saxon government ſeems 


— 


0 | Fus higher nobility and dignified clergy among 


their own territories, and could puniſh without ap- 
peal ſuch as they judged worthy of death. This 
was a dangerous privilege, and liable to the great- 


at laſt to have become in a great meaſure ariſto- 
cratical, there were ſtill conſiderable remains of 
the ancient democracy. All the freeholders aſ- 
ſembled twice a- year in the * or 
8 i F | ire- 


. 
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7 Shiremotes, to receive appeals from the inferior LETTER | 
courts : a practice well calculated for the preſerva-· 
tion of general liberty, and for reſtraining the ex- 8 
orbitant power of the nobles. In theſe courts 
they decided all cauſes eccleſiaſtical as well as ci- 
„ vil, the biſnop and alderman, or earl, preſiding 
A over them. The caſe was determined by a majo- 
rity of voices, without much pleading, formality, 
4 or delay; the biſhop and earl having no further 
| | authority than to keep order among the free- 
4 holders, and offer their advice when neceſſary “. 
T ho' it ſhould therefore be granted, that the Wit- 
5 tenagemot was compoſed entirely of the greater 
thanes and dignified clergy, yet in a government 
where few taxes were impoſed by the legiſlature, 
and few ſtatutes enacted; where the- nation was 
leſs governed by laws than by cuſtoms, which at 
lowed much latitude of interpretation, the coun- 
ty-courts, where all the freeho!ders were admit- 
ted, and which regulated all the daily occurrences 
of life, formed a wide baſis for freedom. 


GY 


* 


Tux criminal laws among the Saxons, as in 
moſt barbarous natiork, were uncommonly mild; 
a compenſation in money being ſufficient for mur- 
der ot nay kind, and for the life of perſons of 
any rank, not excepting the King and the arch- 
biſhop, whoſe head, by the laws of Kent, was 
eſtimated higher than the king's. The price of 
all kinds of wounds was alſo ſettled; and he who 
was caught in adultery with his neighbour's wife, 
was ordered by the laws of Ethelbert to pay him 
a fine, and buy him another wife: a proof, though 
ſomewhat equivocal, of the eſtimation in which 
women were then held. The puniſhments” for 
robbery were various, but none of them capital. Ro 
If any perſon could track his ſtolen cattle into | 4 
another's ground, the owner of the ground was | 


— 


2 


S THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER obliged to ſhew their tracks out of it, or pay the 
k value of the cattle 5. ; 
A aalue o & 

Bur if the puniſhments of crimes among the 
Saxons were ſingular, their proofs were no leſs ſo. 
When any controverſy about a fact was too intri- 
cate for the ignorant judges to unravel, they had 

ecourſe to What they called the Judgment of 

God; or, in other words, to chance. Their me- 

| thods of conſulting this blind divinity were various, 

| but the moſt common was the ordeal. This'me- 
thod of trial was practiſed either by boiling water 

or red-hot iron. The water or iron was conſe- 
crated by many prayers, maſſes, faſtings, and ex- 
orciſms; after which the perſon. accuſed. either 
took up, with his naked hand, a ſtone ſunk in 
the water to a certain depth, or carried the iron 
to a certain diſtance. The hand was immediately 
wrapped up, and the covering ſealed for three 
days; and if on examining it there appeared no 
marks of burning, the perſon accuſed was pro- 
nounced innocent : if otherwiſe, he was declared 
guilty *. The ſame modes of proof, or others 
equally extravagant, obtained among the nations 

on the continent; and money, in like manner, 
was every where the atonement of guilt, both in 

a civil and eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. 5 


Or the manners of the Saxons we can ſay but 
little. As they introduced themſelves with the 
deſtruction of every monument of civilization, 
they appear to have remained a rude uncultivated 
people, in a great meaſure ignorant of letters, and 
unſkilful in the mechanical arts. With the arts 
of elegance they were as little acquainted, as with 
the pleaſures of poliſhed life. They were much 
addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſorder, ſub- 
mitting unwillingly to the reſtraints of law or go- 
„„ | vernment. 
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vernment. Their beſt qualities were their cou- 
rage, and their love of liberty and independen- 
cy; but their courage was ſeldom ſupported by 
conduct, and their want of fidelity to their prince, 
or to their aſſociates, of which the examples are 
but too frequent, throws a ſnade over the moſt. 
| amiable virtue of this people. Humanity ſeems 


9 
A” 
— 


never to have formed any part of their character, 5 


and gallantry appears to have been unknown a- 
mong them 7, But of the juſtice of this remark, 
and of all the foregoing obſervations, you will be 


better able to judge, when you have read the ſub- 


ſequent part of the hiſtory of theſe founders of 
the Engliſh monarchy, . W 
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The Reign of CHARLEMAGNE, or CHARLES he 


GrEarT, King. of FRANCE and Emperor of the 
WST. Re BY $9 5 5 4 


uerrex (AH ARI Es and Catloman, the two ſons of Pe- 
wy. pn, and his ſucceſſors in the French monarchy, 


A. D. 71. 


— 


were men of very different diſpoſitions. Charles 
was open and generous, Carloman dark and ſuſ- 


picious; it was therefore happy for mankind, that 


rloman died ſoon after his father, as perpetual 
wars muſt have been the conſequence of the o 


others. Now alone at the head of a powerful 
kingdom, Charles's great and ambithbus genius 
ſoon gave birth to projects which will render his 
name immortal. A proſperous reign of forty- 
fix years, abounding with military enterpriſes, 
political inſtitutions, and literary foundations, 


ſite tempers and interfering 186 of the 


offers to view in the midſt of bar bariſm, a ſpec- 


tacle worthy of more poliſhed ages. 
Bur, before we proceed to the hiſtory of this 


illuſtrious reign, I muſt ſay a few words of the 
ſtate of Germany at that time. Ek 


GERMANY was anciently poſſeſſed by a number 


of free and independent nations, who bravely de- 
fended their liberties againſt the Romans, and 


were never totally ſubjected by them. On the de- 


cline of the Roman empire, many of thoſe nations 


left their native country, and founded empires of 
their own; ſo that Germany, at the acceſſion of 
Charlemagne to the crown of France, was princi- 


ws... 


\ 


pally occupied by the Saxons, Of their govern- 
F2T T3020 Os 


fon 
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ment, I have already ſpoken. They were ſtill LETTER 
Pagans. What was then conſidered as their ter- 
ritory, comprehended a vaſt tract of country. It ; 

was bounded on the weſt by the German ocean, 
by Bohemia on the eaſt, on the north by the ſea, 
and on the ſouth by Germanic France, extending 
along the Lower Rhine, and from Iſſel beyond 
Mentz. This extenſive empire was governed by 
nan infinite number of independent princes, and 
inhabited by a variety of tribes, under different 
names; who, by reaſon of their want of union, 
had become tributary to the French monarchs : 
but whenever the throne of France was vacated, 
or when the kings of France were engaged either 
in foreign or 'domeſtic wars, the Saxon princes 
- threw off their allegiance, and entered the French 
territories. Charles had occaſion to quell one of 
theſe revolts immediately after the death of his 
brother; and the work was but imperfectly effect 
ed, before his arms were wanted in another quarter. 


- CrarLEs and Carloman had married the two 
daughters of Deſiderius, king of the Lombards: 
Carloman left two ſons by his wife Berta; but 
Charles ſoon divorced his, under pretence that ſhe 
was incapable of bearing children, and married 
Ildegarda, a princeſs of Suevia. Berta, the widow 
of Carloman, not thinking herſelf and her children \ 
ſafe in France after the death of her huſband, fled 
to her father in Italy, and put herſelf and her two 
ſons under his protection. Deſiderius received 
them with joy. Highly iagenſed apainſt Charles 
for divorcing \ his other daughter, he hoped 
by their means to raiſe diſturbances in France, 
which might both gratify his revenge, and prevent 
the F e monarch from intermeddling in the af- 
fairs of Italy. In this hope Deſiderius was much 
encouraged by his intimacy with pope Adrian I. 


— 


a 
* 
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0 ,of Carloman's two ſons. But Adrian refuſed to 


1 


keeping his nephews, and ſtill more for wanting 
to crown them, received the pope's invitation with 


comply with his requeſt ; ſenſible that by ſo doing 
he ſhould incur the diſpleaſure of Charles, the na- 


_ tural ally of the church, and the only prince ca- 


pable of protecting him againſt his ambitious ene- 
mies. Incenſed at this refuſal, Deſiderius ravaged 
the papal tertitories; or, as they were calkd, the 
Patrimony of St. Peter, and threatened to lay ſiege 


to Rome itſelf, In order to avert the danger, a- 


drian reſolved to have recourſe to France, in imi- 


tation of his predeceſſors. Accordingly he ſent 
ambaſſadors privately to Charlemagne, not only 
imploring his aſſiſtance, but inviting him to the 


conqueſt of Italy. Charles Who waited only an 
opportunity to revenge himſelf on Deſiderius for 


incredible ſatisfaction: he immediately left Ger- 


many, concluding a kind of treaty with the Sax- 


ons, and collected ſuch an army as evidently ſhew- 
ed, that his object was nothing leſs than the ex- 
tinction of the kingdom of the Lombards?*,, 


DxsipERlus informed of theſe preparations, 


ut himſelf at the head of a great army, and ſent 
: 313 bodies of troops to guard the paſſes in the 
Alps: but Charlemagne, appriſed of this pre- 
caution, ſent a detachment under experienced 


guides to croſs the mountains another way, which 
they happily effected; and falling unexpectedly 
upon the Lombards, who guarded the paſſes, 
ſtruck them with fuch terror, that they fled in 


the utmoſt confuſion. Charles therefore entered” 
A. P. 73. Italy unmoleſted, and marched in queſt of Deſi- 
| deerius; who, finding himſelf unable to keep the 
field, retired to Pavia, his capital, ſending his ſon 
dalgiſus, and his daughter Berta, the widow of 


| > 
C73 


Carloman, 


— 
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Carloman, with her two ſons, to Verona, a place LETTER 
| inferior in ſtrength to Pavia. Ee: Rs Nt 
not inferior in gth to P . N 


4s ſoon as Charlemagne underſtood that Deſi - 
derius had taken ſhelter in Pavia, he aſſembled his 
whole army, and laid ſiege to that city, reſolving 
not to withdraw his forces till it had ſubmitted; 
but, as the Lombards made a vigorous defence, 
he changed the ſiege into a blockade, and march- 
ed with part of his troops to inveſt Verona. Adal- 
giſus defended the place for ſome time, with much 
bravery ; but finding himſelf, at laſt, reduced to 
great extremities, and 3 of relief, he ſe- 
_ cretly withdrew, and fled to Conſtantinople, where 
he was cordially received by the eniperor. Vero- a. b. 774 
na now ſurrendered to Charles; who having got 
Berta, his brother's widow, and her two ſons in- 
to his power, ſent them immediately, under a 
ſtrong guard, into France; but what afterwards 
became of them, hiſtory has not told us. It is 
much to be feared, however, that their fate was 
| little to the honour of the conqueror. Humanity 
was not the characteriſtic of thoſe times. 


rn 


Tus ſiege of Pavia was now carried on with 
freſn vigour; but the feſtival of Eaſter approach- 
f ing, which Charles had reſolved to ſpend at Rome, 
be left the conduct of the ſiege once more to his 
uncle Bernard. The pope received his deliverer 
in the moſt pompous manner, the magiſtrates and 
Judges walking before him with their banners, and 
- the clergy repeating, ** Bleſſed is he that cometn 
in the name of the Lord!” After Charles had 
ſatisfied his curioſity, and confirmed the donation 
which his father Pepin had made to St. Peter, he 
returned to the camp before Pavia. The Lom- 
bards ſtill continued to defend that city with great 
valour, ſo that the ſiege was little, if at all "_—_ 
Pet, i vanced: 
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_ 1eTTER vanced: but a violent plague breaking out among 
VI. the beſieged, the unfortunate Deſiderius was ob- 


4. D 7% liged at laſt to ſurrender his capital, and deliver 
up himſelf, his wife, and his children, to Charles, 


who ſent them all into France, where they either 


died a violent death, or languiſhed out their days 
in obſcurity, being never more heard of. 


| Tuns ended the kingdom of the Lombards ir 


Italy, after it had ſubſiſted two hundred and ſix 
years. They are repreſented by the monkiſh 
hiſtorians, as a. cruel and barbaroũs people, be- 


cauſe they oppoſed the ambitious views of the 
popes; but the many wholeſome laws which they 


eft behind: them, and whieh devouring time has 
ſtill ſpared, are convincing proofs of their juſtice, 
humanity, and wiſdom. Woes oli it, 4; nas 


- A:$n0rT account of the ſtate of Italy at the 
time of Charlemagne will here be proper, and 


_ alfo-ef the new form of government introduced 


there by the conqueror. 


ITALY was then ſhared by the Venetians, the 


Lombards, the popes, and the emperors of the 


Eaſt. The Venetians were become very conſider- 


able by their trade to the Levant, and bore no 


1 
3% 


ſmall ſway in the affairs of Italy, though it does 
not appear that they had yet any town on the ter- 


ra firma, or continent. The pope, by the gene- 


roſity of Pepin and his ſon Charles, was maſter 


of the exarchate and Pentapolis. The dukedom 


of Naples, and ſome cities in the two Calabrias, 

were ſtill held by the emperors of the Eaſt. All 
the other provinces of Italy belonged to the Lom - 
bards; viz. the three celebrated dukedoms, Fri- 
uli, Spoleto, and Benevento, together with the 


provinces of Liguria, Venetia, Tuſcany, and the 


Alpes 


with an iron crown“, which is ſill preſerved in 


Charles thought it neceſſary to ſettle the govern- 


and, after conſulting with the pope, who declar- 


his predeceſſors. Accordingly he allowed the 
dukes of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento, the 


ſelf with the oath of allegiance, which he obliged - 


as I live; and I ſwear, by theſe Holy Goſpels, 
that I will be faithful to him, as a vaſſal to his 


„ thing, which, in virtue of my allegiance, he 5 


iſſue. This tranſlation from one to another was 


5 3 * 1 
* * 9 
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Alpes Cottiæ, which were properly called the king- LETTER . 


dom of the Lombards. Theſe Charles claimed. 
by right of conqueſt, and cauſed himſelf, in imi- A. D. 774. 
tation of them, to be crowned king of italy, 


the little town of Monza. 
Tux ceremony of the coronation being over, 
ment of his new kingdom, before he left Italy; 


ed him patrician of Rome, and protector of the 
apoſtolic ſee, he agreed that the people ſhould be 
permitted to live under their former laws, and 
that all things ſhould continue as eſtabliſhed -by 


ſame authority which they had enjoyed under the 
Lombard kings. He alſo permitted the other 
dukes to hold their dukedoms, contenting him- 


them, and likewiſe the three great dukes, to take 
annually, It was conceived in theſe words:“ I. 
“ promiſe, without fraud or deceit, to be faithful 
to my ſovereign Charles, and his ſons, as long 


„lord and ſovereign; neither will I divulge any 
© ſhall commit to me.” He never transferred a 


dukedom from one family to another, unleſs Wen 
the duke broke his oath, or died without male 


called inveſtiture; and hence it came, that fiefs 
were nos granted but by inveſtiture, as was after- 


wards the cafe with reſpect to other vaſſals and 


fendatories*, Tn 
vet E Oo e 


4 4 
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LITER CHARLES committed the boundaries of his 
IJ. new kingdom, and the territory of cities, to the 
care of the counts, who were veſted with great 

authority. Theſe boundaries were called Marchæ, 


or Marches,” and thoſe who had the care of them 


were ſtiled Counts of the Marches, or Marquiſes; 

6 and hence the title marquis had its riſe. He allo 
ſent occaſionally ii, or commiſſaries, who were 
veſted with greater authority, and examined the 
conduct of the counts, 'whoſe province it was to 
adminiſter juſtice over all the dominions of Char- 
lemagne;—That Italy might retain at leaſt ſome 
ſhadow of liberty, he convened, as often as he 


returned thither, a general aſſembly of all the 
biſhops, 'abbots, and barons of the kingdom, in 


order to ſettle the affairs of national importance. 
The Lombards had but one order in the ſtate, 
cqmpoled of the barons and judges; but the 
French, in the time of Charlemagne, had two, 
the clergy and nobility: hence was added by 
Charles in Italy, after the manner of France, 


the order of eccleſiaſties to that of the barons or 


| fs LAI. | | 


Tus affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, Charles 
returned to France, and marched immediately 


againft the Saxons, who had again revolted dur- 


ing his abſence : but his wars with that barbarous, - 


though brave and independent people, which 
laſted upwards of thirty years, and which form- 
ed the principal buſineſs of his reign, could af- 
ford little pleaſure to a humanized mind. I ſhall 


therefore only obſerve, that after a number of 


battles gallantly fought, and many cruelties com- 
mitted on both ſides, the Saxons were totally ſub- 


A. D. 80g. jected, and Germany became part of the empire 


of Charlemagne. A deſire of converting the 
Saxons to Chriſtianity ſeems to have been one of 


the 


# 
y 
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' the principal motives ſor proſecuting this con- LETTER 
queſt ; and as they were no leſs tenacious of their 


religion than their liberty, perſecution marched in Oy 


the train of war, and ſtained with blood the fet- 
tert of r...... 


Wirikixp, ſo deſervedly celebrated by his 
nation, was the moſt eminent Saxon general dur- 
ing theſe hoſtilities. He frequently rouſed the 
drooping valour of his country men, and revived 
in their hearts the love of liberty and independen- 
cy. Nor were they wanting to him in attach- 
ment, for which they ſeverely paid. After an 
unfortunate revolt, when they went to make ſub- 
miſſion to Charlemagne, he ordered four thouſand 
flve hundred of their principal men to be maſſa- 

cred, becauſe they refuſed to deliver up their ge- 
neral?; An equal inſtance of ſeverity is not, per- 
haps, to be met with in the hiſtory of mankind; 
particularly if we conſider, that the Saxons were 
not Charles's natural ſubjects, but an independent 
people ſtruggling for freedom. Witikind at laſt 
ſubmitted, and embraced Chriſtianity, continuing 
ever after faithful to his engagements. But he 
could never inſpire his aſſociates with the ſame 
docile ſentiments: they were continually revolt- 
ing; and ſubmitting, that they might have it in 
their power to revolt again. On the final reduction 
of their country, the more reſolute ſpirits retired 
into Scandinavia, carrying along with them their 
vindictive hatred to the dominion and the religion 
of France. nr | wh ee . 


* 


* 
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A word here of religion. Charlemagne very 
juſtly conſidered the mild doctrines of Chriſtla- 
nity as the beſt means of taming a ſavage people; 
but he was miſtaken in ſuppoling, that force will 
ever make Chriſtians,” His Capitulars for the 


_ Saxons are almoſt as barbarous'as theit manners. 
ö 1585 112 8 R FT 15 He 
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_ LETTER He obliges them, under pain of death, to receive 


baptiim; he condemns to the ſevereſt puniſhments 
the breakers of Lent : in a word, he every where 
ſubſtitutes force for perſuaſion. Inſtead therefore 
of blaming the obſtinacy of theſe barbarians, we 

ought to be filled with horror at the cruel bigotry 

o / 0 oo ite 

- ALMosT every. year of Charles's reign: was ſig- 
naliaed by ſome military expedition, tho? very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of our times. War was then car- 

ried on without any- ſettled plan of operations. 
The troops were neither regularly diſciplined nor 
paid. Every nobleman led forth his vaſſals, who 
were only obliged to ſerve for a certain time ;/ ſo 


that there was a. kind of neceſſity of concluding 


the war with the campaign. The army was dil- 
ſotved, and aflembled next ſeaſon, if neceſſary. 
Hence we are enabled to account for a circum- 
ſtance, which would otherwiſe appear inexplica- 
ble, in the reign of this great prince - Beſides the 
Lombards and Saxons, whom he conquered, 
Charles vanquiſhed in ſeveral engagements the 


Abares, or Huns, plundered their capital, and 
E as far as Raab, on the Danube. He 


kewiſe made an expedition into Spain, and car- 


ried his arms to the banks of the ee 


Arb Aman, the Mooriſh king, whom 1 have 
already mentioned, ſtill reigned with luſtre at Cor- 


dova. A ſuperb moſque, now the cathedral of 
that city, ſix hundred feet in length, and two 


hundred and fifty in breadth, ſupported by three 
hundred and ſixty- five columns of alabaſter, jaſ- 


per, and black marble, continues to manifeſt the 


grandeur of this monarch. No other people but 


' the; Arabs: could then either have. conceived, or 


executed, ſuch a work. The little Chriſtian king 
of the Aſturias had prudently ſued for peace from 
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Abderaman; but the Mooriſh governors of Sara- LETTER 
oſſa and Arragon revolted, and implored the aſ- 

Bases of Charlemagne, offering to acknowledge ; 

him as their ſovereign. Charles, willing to ex- 

tend his empire on that ſide, croſſed the Pyrenees 

with all expedition, took Pampeluna and Saragoſ- A. p. 578. 

ſa, and re: eſtabliſned the Mooriſh governors, un- 

der his protection. In repaſſing the mountains, 

his rear? guard was defeated by the duke of Gaſ- 

cony, at Rancevaux?, Here fell the famous Ro- 

land fo much celebrated in Romance, and repre-- 

ſented as nephew to Charlemagne; tho” hiſtory 

only tells us, that he commanded on the frontiers 


Bur Charles, though engaged in ſo many wars, 
was far from neglecting the arts of peace, the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects, or the cultivation of his own 
mind. Government, manners, religion, and letters, 
were his conſtant ſtudy. He frequently convened 
the national aſſemblies, for regulating affairs both 
of church and ſtate, In theſe aſſemblies he pro- 
ſed ſuch laws as he conſidered to he of public 
benefit, and allowed the ſame liberty to others: 
but of this liberty, indeed, it would have been 
difficult to deprive. the French nobles, Who had 
been accuſtomed from the foundation of the mo- 
varchy to ſhare the legiſſation with their ſovereign. 
His attention extended to the moſt diſtant corner 
of his empire, and to all ranks of men. Senſible 
how much mankind in general reverence old cuſ- 
toms, and thoſe conſtitutions under which they 
have lived from their youth, be permitted the in- 
habitants of all the countries that he conquered tung 
retain their own laws, making only ſuch alterations 
as he judged abſolutely.ncveſſary for the good-6f 
the community. He was partichlarly tender of 
the common People, and every where ſtudied their 
ceaſe and advantage. This benevolence of mind, 
[ GGG%%ô% 
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Wa which can never be ſufficiently admirgd, was both 
more neceſſary and more meritorious in thoſe 
s, as the commonaity were then in a ſtate of 
5 9 univerlal oppreſſion, and ſcarcely thought 
entitled to the common ſympathies of humanity. 
Ihe ſame love of mankind led him to repair and 
1 Form publie roads; to build hridges, where neceſ- 
| ſary z; to make rivers navigable, for the purpoſes 
of commerce; and to project the famous canal, 
which would have opened a communication be- 
tween the Ocean and the Black- Sea, by uniting the 
Danube and the Rhine. This illuſtri ious project 
failed in the execution, for want of thoſe machines 
which art has ſince conſtructed; but the greatneſs 
of the conception, and the honour of having at- 
tempted: it, were beyond the power of contingen- 
cies: and poſterity has done juſtice to the memo 
ry of Charles, by conſidering him, on account of 
this and his other public ſpirited plans, as one of 
hoſe few' conquerors who did not merely deſolate 
an 1 8 ha as à here Frog worthy: of 5 we 
3 ought to unite e wel- 
j | ee of 90 e b | 


| { g 13 1 18 great bare Bae KALE amiable; in irene 
=— | lter t an alluſtrious in his public character. He was 

14 | an afteGionate facher, a fond:huſband, and a gene- 

| rous friend. His houſe was a model of economy, 
| \ and his perſon of ſimplicity and true grandeur. 
1 | For ſhame? ſaid he to ſome of hignobles, who 
1 were finer dreſſed than the occaſion 2 
TH learn to dreſs like men, and tet. the world 

| 2 your rank by your merit, not your Pat. 
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ö No ave ſilks and fnery to women; oreblerve them 

[| eue thole nh of pomp and ceremony, when 
| Trobe Wege worn wi — not uſe. 5 ſuch occa- 

FM | | appeared himfelf in imperial magnificence, 

| 5 and freely indulged in every luxury; Cn general 
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exceſs was in the pleaſure of the ſexes, at once the LETTER 
moſt natural and moſt excuſable; and this 3 c 
ſometimes carried to ſo great a degree, as to eʒ- 
danger his very athletic conſtitution, being almoſt 
ſeven foot high, and proportionably ſtrong. He 
hac his ſet hours for ſtudy, which he ſeldom omit- 
ted, either in the camp or the court; and, notwith- + ' 
\ ſtanding his continual wars, and-unremitted atten- 

- tion to the affairs of a great empire, he found lei- 
ſiure to collect the old French poems, and hiſtorical 
hallads, with a view to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the 

| monarchy, The loſs of this collection is much to 
be lamented, and could never have happened, if 
every one had been as well acquainted with its 
importance as Charles. But he was the phoenix of 
his age; and, though not altogether free from its 
prejudices, his liberal and extenſive genius, which 
examined every thing, and yet found time for all 
things, would have done honour to the moſt en- 
lightened period. He was fond of the company of 
learned men, and aſſembled them about him from 
all parts of Europe, forming in his palace à kind of 
academy, of which he himſelf condeſcended to be- 
come a member. He alſo eſtabliſhed ſchools; in the 
cathedrals and principal abbies, for teaching writ- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, and church-muſic**; cer- 
tamly no W Soruldd ſciences,” yet conſiderable. 
at a time, when many dignified eccleſiaſties could 
not ſubſeribe the canons of thoſe councils in which 
they ſat as members, and when it was deemed a 
ſufficient qualification for a prieſt to be able to read 
me Goſpels, and underſtand the Lord's Prayer 3. 


__ |, ALEvan, our learned countryman, was the 
E 3, 1 \ TE 400 PO 8 q 
_ .  compariion, and particular favourite of Charle- 
magne; inſtructed him in the ſciences, and was 
at the. head of his Royal Academy. & dfcunm- 
_ * Nance ſo much to the Honour of this iſland ſhould 
be omitted by no Britiſh hiſtorian, * ER 
Ws | 1 
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LETTER abbies were the reward of the learning and talents 


Pl +l; Alcuin. . This benevolence has been thought to 


— border on profuſion; but in that age of dark- 
nels, - when even /an_ enthuſiaſtic zeal for letters 

Was a virtue, no encouragement could be too 

great for the illuminators of the human mind. 

Hab Chatles's religious enthuſiaſm been at- 

. tended with no Forſe confequences than his lite- 

rary, his piety would have been as deſervedly ad- 

_ mired as his taſte; but a blind zeal for the propa- 
gation of "Chriſtianity, which extinguiſhed his 
natural feelings, made him guilty, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, of ſeverities, that ſhock humanity; 
and à fupeiſtitions attachment to the ſee of Rome, 
which Woe) Wie with his policy, led him to 
engage in theological. diſputes and quibbles unwor- 

. thy of his character. The honours: which his fa- 
ther Pepin and he owed to the popes can only 
render him in any degree excuſable. But tho? the 
theological ſide of Charles's character is by no 
means the brighteſt, it merits your attention, as it 
ſerves to ſnew the prejudices of the age, the little- 
neſſes of a great man, and the great effects that 


frequently proceed from little caule. 


. 
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: As Charlemagne was equally a friend to religion 
and letters, and as any learning which yet remained 
among mankind, in our quarter of the globe, 
was monopoliſed by the clergy, it is not ſurpriſing 
that they obtained many ſingular marks of his fa- 
vour. Even the Mgr > Ma tithes, though then 
. conſidered as a grievous. oppreſſion, Which he 
ordered as a compenſation. for-the:lands-with-held 
from the church, and the conſequence which he 
gave to churchmen by admitting them into the 
national aſſemblies, and aſſociating them along 
witk the counts in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
appear leſs extravagant, than his ſitting himſelf in 


-P 


% 


- 


councils merely eccleſiaſtical, aſſembled about the Ex 
vi 


moſt frivolous points of a vain theology. But, 
like ſome princes of later times, Charles ſeems to 
have been ambitious to be conſidered not only as 
the protector, but the head of the church; and his 
power and munificence made this uſurpation be 


overlooked, notwithſtanding the height at which 


the papal dignity was then arrived. Accordingly 


we find him ſeated on a throne in the council of A. D. 794 


Frankfort, with one of the pope's legates on each 
hand, and three hundred biſhops waiting his nod. 


Tur purpoſe of that council was to examine 
the doctrine of to Spaniſh biſhops, who in order 
to refute. the accuſation of polytheiſm, brought 
againſt the Chriſtians by the Jews and Mahome- 


tans, maintained that Jeſus, Chriſt is the ſon of 
God only by adoption. The king opened the 
aſſembly himſelf, and propoſed. the condemnation 
of this hereſy, The council decided accordingly, 
and in a letter to the churches of Spain, in con- 
ſequence of this deciſion, Charles expreſſes him- 
ſelf in theſe remarkable words: You entreat 
0 me to judge of myſelf; I have done ſo: I have 


44 aſſiſted as an auditor, and an arbiter, in an af= 
46 ſembly of biſho * Wwe have examined, and, 


„by the grace of God, we have. ſettled, what 


„ muſt be believed]! Neither Conſtantine, nor 


any other of the Greek emperors, ſo jealous of 
their theological prerogative, ever uſed a more po- 


ſitive language 
enn ORE [nes 


CHARLEMAGNE went ſtill further in the queſ= 
tion of images. Leo IV. the ſon | of Conſtantine 5 


Copronymus, as zealous an image: breaker as his 


father, had baniſhed his wife Irene, becauſe ſne 


hid images beneath her pillow. This deyout and 


ambitious princeſs coming afterwards to the go- 
vernment, under her infant ſon, Conſtantine Por- 


CY 
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 LEPTER phyrogenetius, with whom ſhe was aſſociated in 
e empire, re-eſtabliſbed that worſhip which ſhe - 
loved, not leſs from policy than piety. The ſe- 
cCond council of Nice accordingly decided, that 
we ought to render to images an honorary worſhip, 
Put not a real adbratian, which is due to God 
alone. |; Unfortunately, however, the tranſla- 


tion of the acts of this council, which pope Adri- 


5 nan ſent into France was ſo defective, that the ſenſe 
. of the article relating to images was entirely per- 
| FVerted, running thus: I receive and honour ima- 
ges according to the adoration which I pay to the 
Trinity.“ Charles was ſo much incenſed at this 
impiety, that he compoſed, by the aſſiſtance of 
1 the clergy, and publiſned in his own name, what 
1 are called the Carolin Books, in which the council 
| of Nice is treated with the utmoſt contempt and 
"abuſe. He ſent theſe books to Adrian I. deſiring 
him to excommunicate the empreſs and her ſon. 
The pope prudently excuſed himſelf on the ſcore 
of images, making Charles ſenſible of the miſ- 
take upon which he had proceeded; but he inſi- 
nuated, at the ſame time, that he would declare 
Luene and Conſtantine heretics, | unleſs they re- 
ſtored certain lands, which had belonged to the 
church; artfully hinting at certain projects, which 
be had formed for the #xaltatzon of the Roman 
church and the French monarchy **. The exal- 
tation of the monarchy. was: at hand, though _ 


A. D. 796. Eo III. who ſucceeded Adrian in the papacy, 
fſent immediately to Charlemagne the: ſtandard 
of Rome, begging him to ſend ſome perſon: to 
receive. the oath of fidelity from the Romans; a 
moſt flattering! inſtance of ſubmiſſion, as well as 
à proof that the ſovereignty of Rome, at that time, 
_ belonged to the kings of France. Three years 
after, Paſcal and Campule, two nephews of * 
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late 
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late pope, not only offered themſelves as accuſers LETTER 
of Leo, but attacked him in the public ſtreet, . 
wounded him in ſeveral places, and dragged him 
half - dead imo the church of St. Mark. Me made 
his eſcape by the aſſiſtance of ſome friends; and 
the duke of Spoleto, general of the French forces, 
fent him under an eſcort to Charlemagne. Char- 
les received him with all poſſible marks of reſpect, 
ſent him back with a numerous retinue of guards 
and attendants, and SO ee een to hy np 
* to do him Juſtice W e Fo _ 


On Charles's arrival at Rome, he ſpent ſix = 
in private conferences with the pope; after which 
he eee the biſhops and nobles, to examine 
the accuſation brought againſt the pontiff. Ph 
d apoſtolic ſee, exclaimed the biſnops, * can» 
not be judged by man. Leo however, ſpoks 
to the accuſation ; he ſaid: the king/came'to , know 
the cauſe; and, no proof ma prenes OT: —_ 
* ke purged himſelf by oath, 79 ꝙ— Nas bat 104 
| Pun trial of a pope Was e a uncoms 
mon ſcene; but one ſoon followed yet more ex- 
traordinary. On Chriſtmas day, as the king af 
| fiſted at maſs in St. Peter's church, in the mid 
df the eccleſiaſtical ceremonies, and while he was 
on his knees before the altar, the pope advanced, 
5 ol put an thy ache crown warn his a ig As 
ſoon as e perceived it, they cried; 
Long life K victory to Charles Auguſtus, 
*: ee by the hand of Keene „„ 
(+ great and pious emperor: omans g 
| During theſe acclamations, the pope conducted 
him to a magnificent throng chic had been pre- 
pared for the purpoſe; and; as ſoon as he was 
ſeated, paid him thoſe bond whioh his prede- 
ceſſors had been aceuſtomed to pay to the Roman 
n Ran, — that e of the title ok 
patrician, 


ys. 
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patrician, he ſhould henceforth ſtile him 8 . 
and Auguſtus. | Leo now preſented him with the 
imperial mantie; with which bein inveſted Char- 
les returned amidſt the S 2 25 122 981 | 
mor to e EM 


Taz pope bad farely no FOR to e an 
. but Charles was worthy of the imperial 
enſigns: and though he cannot properly be rank- 
ed among the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus, 5 is juſtly 
conſidered as the founder al the New 1 of 
the Welt. | | 


25 1 SY pf wk XG * : 8 4 8 — 
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bean was no W e 
emperor, than his title was univerſally. acknow- 
ledged; and he received ſeveral embaſſies, which 
mut have given him much ſatisfaction, as they 
did honour both to the prince and to the man. 
Irene, empreſs of the Eaſt, the moſt artful and 
ambitious woman of her time, and who had de- 
poſed her ſon Conſtantine; that ſhe» might reign 
alone, made the new emperor a prope ſal of mar- 
riage. This propoſal was made wit a view ta ſe- 
eure her Italian dominions, which ſhe was.infarm= 
ed Charles intended 10 ſrize; and the marriage · 
treaty was actually concluded, when Nicephorus 
the patrician [conſpired againſt Irene, | baniſhed 
her to the iſland of Mitylene, and aſcended the 
imperial throne. Nicephorus alſo fearing the 
power of Charles, ſent ambaſſadots ta him under 

the title of Auguſtus. They ſettled the limits of 


A. D. 802. the two empires,» by a new treaty ; according 


ta which Calabria, Sicily, the ſea-coaft of Naples, 
Dalmatia, and Venice were to continue under the 
dominion of the N uyt0 of Conſtantinople. 
This 3 proves, that the Venetians were not 


ther independent; but they aſpited at 
indepen ſency, Wrong TS En ang 5 
"8 55010 2 N n > $21 11 1 voy * . 
n he) | "© HE 
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Tx renown of Charles extended even into Aſia. LETTER 
He kept a correſpondence with the famous Harun- 
_ al-Raſchid, the twenty- fifth calif, and one of thoſe * 
who contributed moſt to enlighten and poliſn the 
Arabs. This prince valued the friendſhip of Char- : 
lemagne above that of all other potentates; as a 
proof of which he complimented him with an am- 
baſſy ſoon after he was proclaimed emperor, and 
ceded. to him the lordihip of Jeruſalem ; or, A. p. . 
as others ſay, the. holy places of that city, whither 
devation already led a great number of Chriſtians. 
Among the preſents which the ambaſſadors of Al- 
Raſchid brought into France was a ſtriking clock, 
the firſt ever ſeen in that kingdom; for notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of Charlemagne toenlighten his 
nation, the ſcholars of his court were by no means 
equal to thoſe of the calif's in knowledge, nor his 
people in the arts, either liberal or mechanical. The 
Arabs re one. cate Ne Te 1. all 
19 . 3 


"JF; Aer hers ay a few words of this darts 05 
phenomenon. 5 . ö 
5 
Tur Abaſlides —2 9 cs 5 d — 

| Mahomet, transferred tlie ſeat of the califat from 
Damaſcus to Caffa, and afterwards to Bagdad, 
on the banks of the Tygris. Thither the calif Al- 
Manſur attracted the arts and ſciences. The | 
Greeks had furhiſhed ideas, and communicate 
taſte to their barbarous conquerors: a ſpecies of 
triumph reſerved for civilized nations, even in a 
ſtate of debaſement; and a Conſclation in ſervi- 
rude, if any thing” can conſole a people for the 
loſs of li berty. Al- Mahdi, ſucceſſor of Al-Manſur, 
_ euſtivated/theſe precious feeds; and Al-Raſchid, 
ſucceſſor of 'Al-Mohdi, ; augmented their fecun- 
dity by his a night and attention, being equal- 


Wu OY and enlightened.” Under 1 


+ 
* 
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' LaTTR: Al-Motaſem, Al-Wathek, and their immediate 


ſſocceſſors, the. ſciences flouriſhed ſtill more; but, 


at length, diſſentions and civil wars robbed the 
Arabs, in their turn, of the fruits of genius, and 
the lights of learning, which are almoit inſepara- 
ble from public tranquillity. 5 8 652 


s In all nations the ſame revolutions are produced 


by the ſame cauſes. Nothing merits your alten 


A. D. 806. 


tion more in the ſtudy of hiſtory. 


Ot of the principal cauſes of the fall of empires 
has ever been, but more particularly in modern 
times, the error of dividing them among different 
room The cuſtom was eſtabliſhed before Char- 

agne; he followed it, by a teſtamentary di- 
viſion of his dominions among his three ſons, 
Charles, Pepin, and Lewis. The particulars of 


_ this diviſion are of little conſequence, as Lewis 


only ſurvived his father. It is neceſſary, however, 


to obſerve, that the Italian provinces were aſſigned 


to Pepin, which donation was confirmed to his 


ſon Bernard, with the title of king of Italy, and | 


proved the ruin of that prince, as well as the cauſe 


of much diſturbance to the empire. 


In the mean time, the emperor was threatened 


by a new enemy, and the moſt formidable he had 


ever encountered. The Normans, as the French 
call them, or the inhabitants of the north of Eu- 


rope, whom I fhall afterwards have occaſion more 


particularly to mention, had long harraſſed the 
coaſts of his extenſive dominions by their robbe- 


tries and piracies; and. notwithſtanding the wiſe 


meaſures of Charles, who created a powerful ma- 


ine, and took every other precaution againſt their 
ravages, they not only continued their depreda- 


tions, but made a formal deſcent in Friezland, + 


under their king Godfrey, laying: every thing | 
ä | Een waſte 
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waſte before them. Charles aſſembled all his LETTER 
forces in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, and 
was preparing for a deciſive battle, which might, | 
perhaps, have terminated the empire of the 
Franks, as Godfrey was not inferior to the em- 

peror either in valour or military ſkill, and had a 
numerous army of fearleſs adventurers under his 
command; but the iſſue of this battle was pre- 
vented by the death of Godfrey, who was aflaſſi-A. D. 810. 
nated by one of his own guards. His troops 
immediately re-imbarked, and a peace was after- 
Wards concluded with his ſon » 


Tx ſatisfaction which Charles muſt have re- 
ceived from this deliverance, and the general tran- 
 quillity which he now enjoyed, was more than ba- 
lanced by his domeſtic misfortunes. He loſt his 
favourite daughter Rotrude, (for whom he is ſup- 

poſed to have felt more than a fatherly affection) 

his fon Pepin, and his fon Charles. Soon after the | 

death of Charles he aſſociated his fon Lewis with A. D. 8:3. 
him in the empire. The ceremony was very ſo: 
lemn. As if this great man had foreſeen the uſur- 
pations of the church, he placed the imperial 
crown upon the altar, and ordered the prince to 
lift it, and ſet it on his own head; intimating 
thereby, that he held it only of Gd. 


Tut emperor died at Aix-la-Chapelle, his uſual A. D. 8:4. 
reſidence, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, and 
the forty- ſeventh of his reign,” The glory of the 
French empire ſeemed to die with him. He poſ- 
ſeſſed all France, all Germany, part of Hungary, 
part of Spain, the Low-Countries, and the conti- 
nent of Italy, as far as Benevento**, But to g- 
ern ſuch an extent of territory, one muſt have 
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The Empire of CHARLEMAGNE, and the Cuvacn, 
From the Acceſſion of Lewis the DEBONAIR, 10 


| tbe Death f CHARLES the BALD. 


WV; 


| xxT „n IHE hiſtory of Europe, during ſeveral ages 
| Km after the death of Charlemagne, is little more than 


a catalogue of crimes, and a regiſter of the deba- 
fing effects of ignorance and ſuperſtition. His 
empire ſoon experienced the fate of Alexander's. 
It had quickly attained its height; and yet, while 


animated by the ſuperior genius of Charles, it. 


poſſeſſed a ſurpriſing degree of ſtrength and har- 


mony: but theſe not being natural to the feudal 


ſyſtem, the diſcordent elements began to ſeparate 
under his ſon, Lewis the Debonair, (ſo called on 


account of the gentleneſs of his manners) and that 
vaſt body being no longer informed by the 
fame ſpirit, was in a ſhort time entirely diſmem- 


bered. — | W 1 


Lewis, though A prince of middling capacity, | 


was unable to ſupport ſo great a weight of empire: 


and his piety and parental fondneſs, however ami- 


able in themſelves, enfeebled a character already G 
too weak, and an authority never reſpected. He 


rendered himſelf odious to the clergy by attempt- 


ing to reform certain . abuſes, without foreſeeing 


that this powerful body would not pay him the 
fame ſubmiſſion they had done his father. More 
religious than political, he ſpent leſs time in ſet- 
tling the affairs of his empire than thoſe of his ſoul: 
ignorant that true religion conſiſts in fulfilling the 

uties of our ſtation, and that the practices of 


the cloiſter are improperly aſſociated with the 


1 Ws wv» 8 3 — 


* 


functions of the throne.. But his greateſt error LETTER 
was occaſioned by his paternal affection, and a. Vir" * 
blind imitation of his father's example, in divid- _ * .. 
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ing his dominions among his children. Soon after 


his acceſſion to the throne, he aſſociated his eldeſt 
ſon Lothario with him in the empire; he created A. D. 8:7; 
Pepin king of Aquitaine, Lewis king of Bava- 
ria; and, after the ceremony of coronation was 
over, ſent them to the government of their * 5 
ſpective Kingdoms. 
BERNARD, king of Italy, the grandſon of 
Charlemagne, was offended at this diviſion. He 
thought his right to the empire ſuperior to Lotha- 


rio's, as his father Pepin was the elder brother of 


Lewis. The archbiſhops of Milan and Cremona 
flattered him in his pretenſions: he revolted, and 


| levied war againſt his uncle, in contempt of the 


_.. convent®, © 


— 


Lewis acte 


imperial dignity, to which his crown was ſubject. 
T on this occaſion with more vigour than 


either his friends or his enemies expected; he im- 
mediately raiſed a powerful army, and was prepar- 


ing to croſs the Alps, when Bernard was abandon- 
ed by his troops. This unfortunate prince was 
made priſoner, and condemned to loſe his head 


but his uncle, by a ſingular kind of lenity,” miti- 


ne the puniſhment to the loſs of his eyes. He 
al 


ed three days after; and Lewis, in order to 


prevent future troubles, ordered three natural ſons 


of Charlemagne to be ſhaved, and ſhut up in a 


ſeized with remorſe, accuſing himſelf of th : en ; 


der of his nephew, and of tyrannic cruelty to his 
brothers, inhumanly ſecluded from the world. 


He was encouraged by the monks in this melan- 


cCholy humour; Which, at laſt, came to ſuch a 
height, that he impeached himſelf in an aſſembly 


of the ſtates, and be the biſhops to enjoin 
Vor. I. 9 9 - 0 1 a him 
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LETTER him public penance ?. The clergy now ſenfible 
of Lewis's weakneſs, ſet no bounds to their uſur- 
I ” pations.. The popes thought they might do any 
thing under ſo pious a prince: they did not wait 
. the emperor's confirmation, and were guilty of - 
every other irregularity. The biſhops exalted 
themſelves above the throne, and the whole fra- 
ternity of the church claimed an exemption from 
all civil juriſdiction. Even that ſet of men who 
pretend to renounce the world, the monks, ſeem- 
ed to aſpire at the government of it. 7 
LzwWIsSs, by the advice of his miniſters, who 
- were deſirous to divert him from his monaſtic ha- 
A. D. 818. bits, had married a ſecond wife, whoſe name was 
Judith, deſcended from one of the nobleſt fami- 
lies in Bavaria, and diſtinguiſhed both by her men- 
| tal and perſonal accompliſhments. This princeſs 
A. P. 824. brought him a ſon afterwards known by the name 
of Charles the Bald, whoſe birth was the occaſion 
of much joy, but proved in a ſhort time the cauſe 
re of many ſorrows. For this {on there was no in- 
: heritance, the imperial dominions being already 
divided among the children of the firſt marriage. 
The empreſs; therefore, who had gained a great 
aſcendancy. over her huſband, preſſed Lewis to 
Place her ſon Charles on a footing with his other 
- Children, by a new diviſion of the empire +. Aqui- 
 -__  taine and Bavaria were ſmall kingdoms; from 
them nothing could be expected: but Lothario's 
ſhare was large, and might ſpare a little. Senſi- 
ble of the wiſhes of his father, and prevailed on 
by the entreaties of his fond mother, Lothario 
conſented, that ſome proviſion ſhould accordingly 
be made for his brother Charles; but he ſoon re- 
pPented, and the three brothers joined in a rebellion 
4A. D. 826. againft their father *.; the moſt ſingular circum- 
© Nance, perhaps, to be met with in Hiſtor x. 
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__  Taxss diſorders were foſtered by Walla, abbot LETTER 
of Corbie, a monk of high birth, who had for- T. 
merly been in the confidence of Lewis, but was 
now in diſgrace. He declaimed againſt the court, 
and againſt the empreſs in particular, accuſing her 

of an adulterous commerce with count Bernard, '\ 

the prime minifter. His ſchemes ſucceeded. The 
emperor was abandoned by his army, and made 
priſoner, along with his wife Judith, and her ſon 

Charles. The 28 was ſhut up in a cloiſter, 
and Lewis himſelf would have been obliged to 

take the monaſtic habit, had it not been ſuppoſed 
that he would make a voluntary reſignation of his 
crown. He had. the courage, however, to inſiſt... 
on the rectitude of his intentions while he acknow- | 
ledged his errors, and promiſed to act with more 
circumſpection for the future. The nobility pitied 
their humbled ſovereign; and by the intrigues 
af the monk -Gombaud, who ſowed diſſentions 
among the brothers, he was reſtored to his dignity, 
and ſeemingly, reconciled with his family 7. 


Tux firſt uſe that the emperor made of 
his liberty, was to recall his conſort to court; 
though not without the permiſſion of the pope, as 
ſhe had formally taken the veil. Bernard was al- 
ſo recalled, and Walla baniſned; yet Lewis did 
not long enjoy either peace or tranquility. The 
monk Gombaud thought he had a right to be 
prime miniſter, as the reward of his ſervices; and 
as women generally repay. flattery with favour, 
they as generally reſerve vengeance for inſult: the 
.empreſs — her animoſities along with her. 
Walla's friends were perſecuted, and Lothario was 
deprived of the title of emperor, that the ſucceſſion 
might be reſerved for young Charles. The three 
brothers again aſſociated in a league againſt their 
| father. Count Bernard, diſſatisfied with his maſ- 
ter's conduet, joined K rebels; and ee 
n | \G2 | en 


7 
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LETTER then pope, went to France in the army of Lotha- 


| 7 
io, — pretence of accommodating matters, 


but really with an intention to employ againſt the 

emperor that power which he derived from him, 

glad of an opportunity to aſſert the ſupremacy 
and independency of the Holy Se. 


Fux preſence of the pope,” in thoſe days of ſu- 
perſtition, was of itſelf ſufficient to determine the 
fate of Lewis. After a deceitful negociation, and 
an interview with Gregory on the part of Lothario, 
-the unfortunate emperor found himſelf abandoned 
dy his army, and at the mercy of his rebellious 
A. D. 833. ſons. He was depoſed in a tumultuous aſſembly 
held on the ſpot, and Lothario proclaimed in his 

; 'ſead®; after which infamous tranſaction the pope 
returned to Rome. - | „„ die. wal 


© Tn order to give permanency to this revolution, 
as well as to apologize for their own conduct, the 
biſhops of Lothatio's faction bethought themſelves 
_of 5 artifice like that ene been made uſe of 
to ade king Wamba in Spain. A penitent,” 
ſaid Hey, 85 1 — of alt civil offices : a royal 
OY 3 muſt then be incapable of reigning; 
et us ſubject Lewis to a perpetual penance, and 
© he can never aſcend the throne.” He was ac- 
cordingly arraigned in an aſſembly of the ſtates, 
by Ebbo, archbiſhop of Rheims, (who had been 
Taiſed by his bounty from the condition of aſlave) 
and condemned to do penance for life. 
Lewis was then a priſoner in the monaſtery 
of St. Medard, at Soiſſons; and being much inti- 
midated, he patiently ſubmitted to a ceremony no 
leſs ſolemn than debaſing. He proſtrated himſelf 
on an hair- cloth, which was ſpread before the al- 
"tar, and owned himſelf guilty of the charge, in 
the preſence of a great many biſnops, 2 
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and monks, Lothario alſo being preſent to enjoy LE 


the ſight of his father's humiliation, But this ac- 
knowledgment was not enough : they gave him a 


written confeſſion to read a oud, in which he is 


made to accuſe himſelf of ſacrilege and murder, 


and to number among his crimes the marching of 


troops in Lent, calling 2 on Holy 
e 


Thurſday, and taking arms to defend himſelf 


againſt his rebellious children; for ſuperſtition can 
transform into crimes the moſt innocent, and even 
the moſt neceſſary actions. After having com- 


pleted his confeſſion, this unhappy prince, by or- 
der of the ungrateful archbiſnop, laid aſide his 


ſword and belt, diveſted himſelf of the royal robes, 
put on the penitential ſack- cloth, and had a cell 
T ĩ ͤñ ß ß 


or the feelings of nature, and the voice of 


- humanity, prevailed over the prejudices of the age, 
and the policy of the clergy. Lothario was univer- 


ſally abhorred, and his father no leſs generally piti- 
ed: his two brothers united againſt him, in behalf 


of that father whom they had contributed to hum- 


ble. The nobility returned to their obedience: they A. D 
paid homage to Lewis, as their lawful ſovereign; - 
and the ambitious Lothario was obliged to crave. 


mercy in ſight of the whole army, at the feet of a fa- 
ther, and an emperor, whom he had lately inſulted 


in the habit of a penitent. He received it, and 
| was permitted to retain the kingdom of Italy). 


85 


VII. 


7 - 
; 
— 
— 


+ 334 
#.. 


lux wis immediately demandedabſolution, (uch 


was his weakneſs) and an aſſembly held at Thion-—- 


ville formally reſtored him to his dignity, declar+ 
ing void every thing that had been done at Soiſ -: 


ſons. He might now have ended his days in 
peace, but for the intrigues of the empreſs Judith; 
__ ſtill ambitious of the aggrandizement of her 


| fon Charles, again entered into a negociation with 


; 


dene, 


86 
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Lothario, in conſequence of the death of his bro- 


ther Pepin. An afſembly was held at Worms, to 


A. D. 836. Which he was invited. His father received him 


1% 

e 

. 7 ad * 
: 


kindly ; but the empreſs loaded him with careſſes. 


The kingdom of Neuſtria had lately been added 


to the dominions originally aſſigned her ſon; and 
the object of all theſe intrigues was, to engage 
Lothario in a ſcheme by which Charles ſhould alſo 


become poſſeſſed of the kingdom of Acquitaine, 


at the expence of Pepin's children. Lothario aſ- 


fented to what he was not in a condition to diſ- 


ute; but Lewis, king of Bavaria, though not in- 
ured by this new diviſion of the empire, was ſo 
much incenſed at its injuſtice, as he pretended, 
that he aſſembled the whole force of his domini- 


ons. His father marched againſt him, but was 


D 


— 


e 
- 
- 


ſuddenly taken ill; and an eclipſe of the ſun hap- 

ning at the tame time, the ſuperſtitious old man 

ad the vanity to think, that Heaven had taken 

the trouble to foretel to mankind the death of a 
prince whoſe. very virtues diſſonoured the throne, 

and who ſhould never have ſtirred beyond the 

walls of a cloiſter. He therefore repeatedly re- 


Cti ved the communion, and ſcarce any other nou- 
4. D. 840. riſnment, till his piety had fulfilled the prediction 


which his folly had ſuggeſted 15, . 


 Lewts died near Mentz, in the ſeventy-ſecond 
year. of his age, and the twenty-eighth of his 
reign. He left a crown, a ſceptre;-and a very 
rich ſword, to Lothario, by which it was ſuppoſed 
he alſo left him the empire, on condition. that he 

ſhould fulfil his engagements to the empreſs and 
her ſon Charles. His brother, the biſhop of 
Mentz, obſerving that he had left nothing to his 
ſon Lewis, then in arms agginſt him, TTeminded 
him that forgiveneſs, at leaſt, was his duty. 
Ves, I forgive him!“ cried the dying monarch 
with much emotion; ** but tell him from 1 : 
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4 ſeek forgiveneſs. alſo of God, for bringing my Lr 
_ * gtey hairs in ſorrow to the grave. ? „. 
| F 5 5 „ 
A BAp ſon, my dear Boy, is not likely to make Ne 
a good brother; for the natural feelings in the 
ſecond relation are neceſſarily weaker than in the 
firſt : you muſt therefore expect to ſee the ſons 
of Lewis the Debonair armed againſt each other, 
As foon as Lothario was informed of his father's 
death, he conſidered himſelf as emperor in the 
moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, and reſolved to 
make himſelf maſter of the whole imperial do- 
minions, regardleſs of his engagements with Ju- 
dith and her ſon Charles the Bald, or the right of 
his brother Lewis to the kingdom of Bavaria. 
He Was a prince of great ſubtlety and addreſs; 
could wear the complexion of the times; and was 
poſſeſſed of an extenſive territory, beſides the title 
of emperor, which was ſtill much reſpected: he | 1 
therefore inſured himſelf of ſucceſs againſt his bro- 1 
thers; Charles being only a youth of ſeventeen; 
under the tuition of his mother, and Lewis a F 
"SY pom of no high reputation, He was decewed, - | 4. 
however, in his conjectures. Theſe two princes, 5 1 
united by a ſenſe of common intereſt, gave him _ 
battle at Fontenai, in Burgundy, where fraternal A. p. 842. If 
hatred appeared in all its horrors. Few engage- „ 4 
ments have been ſo bloody. An "hundred thou- 1 
ſand men are ſaid to have fallen on the ſpot. Lo. 7 
thario and his nephew Pepin (who had joined him = 3 | 
to afſert his right to the crown of Aquitaine) were 1 
totally defeated “. Pepin fled to Aquitaine, and WM 
Lothario towards Italy, abandoning France to the - | 1 
PPP b 1 


i — 


| \ 
* 5 } 
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Norzine now remained for Lewis and Charles —@ 


but to ſecure their conqueſt. For this purpoſe | I 
they applied to the clergy ; and with hopes fo 1 
much the better founded, that Lothario, in order | 
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LETTER to raiſe troops with more expedition, had promiſ- 
ed the Saxons the liberty of renouncing Chriſtia- 
N nity; or, in other words, liberty of conſcience, 

a thing held in abhorrence by the church of Rome. 
Several biſhops aſſembled at Aix-la-Chapelle; and, 
after examining the miſconduct of the emperor, 

aſked the two princes, whether they choſe to fol- 
low his example, or govern according to the laws 
of God. Their anſwer. may eaſily 4 imagined. 
Receive then the kingdom by the divine autho- 
nty, added the prelates: we exhort you, 


1 


< we command you to receive it!?! 


1 75 Po dl oe FT of BE 1 a * 
Tuts command would have taken effect in its 
moſt extenſive meaning, if Lothario had reſpected 
it as much as his brothers; but that artful prince, 
by means of his indulgence to the Saxons, and 
other political expedients, ſet on foot a new ar- 
my, and became again formidable. The two 
victorious princes therefore thought it adviſable to 
A. D. 845. negociate with him. By a new treaty of diviſion, 
he was left in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Italy, 
With the imperial dignity, and the countries fitu- 
ated between the Rhone and the Alps, the Meuſe 
and the Rhine. Charles retained Neuſtria and 
| Aquitaine; and Lewis, afterwards ſtiled the Ger- 
man, had all the provinces on the other {ide of 
the Rhine, and ſome cities on this fide of it . 


Tux extinction of the civil war, made but one 
evil leſs in the empire of Charlemagne, ravaged 
in different parts by the Normans, and by the Sa- 

racens, who pillaged Italy. The independency of 

the. nobles, accuſtomed during the laſt reign to 
_ deſpiſe the prince and the laws, the diſcontents of 
the clergy, and the ambitious projects of both, 
were the ſource of new troubles. Every thing 
threatened the molt. fatal revolutions, every thing 
od Ao agar 


In 
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© In order to leſſen theſe evils, the three brothers LETTER 
entered into an aſſociation, the effect of weak - 
neſs more than affection, by which the enemies b 
of one were to be conſidered as the enemies of all, 
(fo low was. the empire of the great Charles !) and 
in an aſſembly held at Merſen on the Meuſe, they 
ſettled certain conſtitutions relative to the ſucceſ- 
ſion, and other public matters. By theſe it was 
eſtabliſned, that the children of the reigning 
prince, whether of age, or under age, ſhould 
ſucceed to his dominions, and owe nothing to the 
| other princes of the monarchy but the reſpe& due 
to the ties of blood *7 ; a regulation well calculated 
to prevent civil wars, though it proved ineffectual 
in thoſe diſorderly times: but other conſtitutions 
of the aſſembly at Merſen tended to enfeeble the 
royal authority, which had already but too much 
need of ſupport. They provide, that the crown- 
vaſſals ſhall no more be obliged to follow the king, 
 - unleſs in general wars, occalioned by foreign inva- 
ſions; and that every free man ſhall be at liberty 
to chuſe, whether he will be the vaſſal of the king 
or of a ſubject . The firſt of theſe regulations 
 1ncreaſed the independency of the crown-vaſlals, 
and. the ſecond their power, by. augmenting the 
number of their retainers; for.many choſe rather 
to depend upon ſome neighbouring nobleman, 
whoſe immediate protection they might claim, at 
a time when protection was neceſſary 1945 be 
of the laws, than on the ſovereign, whoſe atten- 
tion they had leſs reaſon to expect, and whoſe aid 


was more diſtant or doubtful, 


Lor HART, ſome years after, took the habit of 
a monk, that, according to the language of thoſe 
times, he might atone for his crimes; and, tho? 
he had lived a tyrant, die a faint *®, In this pious 
diſguiſe he expired before he had worn it quite 
a week, He had divided his dominions —_— A. D855. 
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his children; and, by virtue of the treaty of Mer- 
ſen, they quietly tucceeded to their allotments. 


4 222 Lewis had Italy, with the title. of emperor 5 Lo- 


thario the provinces between the Rhone, the Soan, 
the Meuſe, the Eſcaut, and the Rhine, called from 
his own name the kingdom of Lotharingia, and 
by -corruptien Lorrain. Charles' had Provence, 
Dauphiné, and part of Burgundy, He took the 


title of king of Provence. One would have ima- 


gined there now*were kings N 10 0 
fon WE MEET MESSE, 


Tuus was the empire of Charlemagne ſplit by 
continual diviſions, the ſource of continual wars, 


| fill it became, to uſe the language of Shakeſpeare, 


only ** a ſtage to feed contention on.“ Foreign 
invaſions conſpired with civil. diſſentions to ſpread 
terror and diforder in every quarter; but more par- 


ticularly through the dominions of Charles the 


Bald, a prince as weak as his father, and reſtleſs as 
his mother. The Normans carried fire and ſword 


into the heart of his kingdom, to Rouen, and even 
to the gates of Paris. The young Pepin, fon to 
the laſt king of Aquitaine, joined the invaders, 
and ravaged that country over which he had been 


born to reign, Nomenoe, duke of Bretagne, 
uſurped the title of king, which Charles was o- 
bliged to confirm to his ſon Heriſpee, by whom he 
had been totally defeated. The ſpirit of revolt 
became every day more general. 17 factious 


no bles invited Lewis the German to uſurp his bro- 


ther's kingdom. He came at the head of a pow- 
erful army, and received the homage of the prin- 
cipal nobility. Venilon, archbiſhop of Sens, and 


pther prelates of Lewis's party, at the ſame time 


declared, that Charles had forfeited his dignity by 


A. D. 838. mal-adminiſtration, and crowned his brother the 


8 £ 


"a+: n 
5 5 Y. 


German 
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 CnarLEs, however, recovered his kingdom as/LETTER 


eaſily as he had loſt it. The prelates of his party, . wh 
excommunicated thoſe who. had dethroned him, 1 
- which brought the rebels into contempt, and even | 1 
abhorrence. Lewis ſent back his army into Ger- he 1 


many, that he might not give umbrage to the 
French, and he was ſoon: after obliged to take the . 
ſame route himſelf *?, Charles no ſooner appear= * 
ed than he was univerſally acknowledged; his 
reſtoration did not coſt a ſingle blow. The moſt k 
terrible anathemas were now denounced againſt 1 
Lewis the German by the French clergy, unleſs 1 
he ſubmitted to the rigours of the church, among | | 
which were included penance; and he was weak 
enough to reply, that he muſt firſt conſult the hi- 

- - ſhops of his own kingdom z. 


Tux weakneſs of Charles the Bald was ſtill more | | 
extraordinary. Having aſſembled a council to judge 1 
the traitor Venilon, he preſented a memorial againſt 
him, in which is the following ſingular paſſage: 

I ought not to have been depoſed, or, at leaſt, 
* not before I had been judged by the biſhops, 
who gave me the royal authority l have 2 
1 


e ſubmitted to their correction, and am rea 
no to ſubmit to it! Venilon eſcaped puniſſi- 
ment, by making his peace with the prince; and 
the biſhops of the council bound themſelves by a 
canon to remain united, for the correction of 
1 kings, the nobility, and the peoples 


A variety of circumſtances ſhew, that the 
clergy now aſpited at the right of diſpoſing of 
_ crowns, which they founded on the cuftom of = 
phiſms to render themſelves; independent: they 
refuſed the oath of fidelity, ** becauſe ſacred 

* hands could not, without abomination, ſubmit to 

Thands impure ! One uſurpation led to _— : 


* 
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tern ther - abuſe conſtituted right; a quibble appear- 05 


VI. 


* py 


ed a divine law. Ignorance ſanctified every thing: 


nd we may ſafely conclude from the abject lan- 


ge of Charles, in publicly acknowledging 


the right of the biſhops to depoſe him, and other 


examples of a like nature, that the uſurpations of 


the clergy were, in a great meaſure, occaſioned. 


by the laviſh. ſuperſtition of the laity, equally 
bling, wicked, and devout, e 2 3535 


Tun zeal of the biſhops to eſtabliſh their inde- 
pendency was favourable, to the projects of the 


court of Rome. Sergius II. the ſucceſſor of Gre- 


* A. D. 844. 


gory IV. had taken poſſeſſion of the Apoſtolic See, 
out the approbation of Lothario, then empe- 
ror. Lothario incenſed, ſent his fon Lewis with 
troops and prelates. The pope having conducted 
the prince to St. Peter's gate, faid to him, 1 


„ permit you to enter, if your intentions are 
« ; if not, I will not iv #4 you to enter!“ 
and the French being guilty of ſome irregularities 
he actually ordered te mites to be ſhut, They 


 brated for the courage with which he defended 


A. D. 862. 


complained: Sergius was cited to a council; he 
appeared, and juſtified himſelf **. Leo IV. cele- 


Rome againſt the Saracens, and Benedict III. 


elected in ſpite of the emperor, both lived in 


peace with royalty; but Nicholas I. more bold 
than any of his predeceſſors, made himſelf the 
judge of kings and of biſhops, and realized the 
chimera of lying decretals. 

A nA occaſion offered in France for Ni, 


cholas to exerciſe that authority which he attribut- 


ed to himſelf. Lothario, king of Lorrain, divore- 


ed his wife ke bes falſely accuſed of inceſt. 
She was cleared by t 


e trial of boiling water, but 


afterwards convicted by her own confeſſion pit 


Al. 


| . 
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an involuntary acknowledgment, the effect of vio- LETTER 
lence and fear, can be called conviction. A coun- vu. 
cil held at Alx-la- Chapelle authorized Lothario to * 
eſpouſe Waldrade his concubine. They were 
equally deſirous of this marriage; a criminal a- 
maour had drawn them to the brink of diſhonour. 
The ſcahdal was horrible! Nicholas laid hold of 
the affair, and attempted to force the king to take 
back his firſt wife. For this purpoſe he ordered 
the biſhops to hold a council at Metz, along with 
his legates, and there to cite and judge Lothario. 
They confirmed the divorce, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the pontiff; which ſo much enraged 
im, that he depoſed the biſhops of Treves and 
Cologne, who had been appointed to preſent 'to 
him the acts of the council. Theſe biſhops com- 
plained to the emperor Lewis: he went immedi- 
ately to Rome; diſplayed his authority, and ſeem- 
ed determined to repreſs the papal power. But he 
fell ill: a ſuperſtitious fear ſeized him; and he re- 
tired, after having approved the conduct of Ni- 
cCholas, who became ſtill more imperious. Lotha- + 
rio humbled himſelf in vain; though he went fo 
far as even to offer to come and juſtify himſelf. in 
perſon. The pope inſiſted, that Waldrade ſhould 
be firſt diſmiſſed; and a legate threatened the king 
with immediate excommunication, if he continu- 
ed in diſobedience. Lothario, intimidated, now 
ſubmitted : he recalled Teutberge, and even con- 
ſented that the legate ſhould lead Waldrade in 
triumph to Rome. She ſet out on that mortify= _ 
ing journey, but eſcaped by the way; and, in a 
-ſhort time, reſumed her place both as miſtreſs and 
queen. The unfortunate Teutberge, ſinking be- 
neath the weight of perſecution and neglect, at 
laſt deſired to be ſeparated: from Lothario, pro- 
teſting that her marriage was void, and that 
Waldrade's was legitimate; but nothing could 
move the inflexible Nicholas. e W. 
m_ | We 
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LETTER Wr may conſider: this pope as the forerunner of | 


— 


Gregory VII. and, in the ſame circumſtances, he 


r would likely have carried his ambition to the ſame 


height. The biſhops of Treves and Cologne ac- 
cuſed him in an invective of making himſelf em- 
peror of the whole world; and that expreſſion, 
though ſomewhat ſtrained, was not altogether 
without foundation. He aſſerted his dominion 
over. the French clergy, by re-eſtabliſhing Ro- 
thade of Soiſſons, depoſed by a provincial coun- 


cil. He received appeals from all eccleſiaſtics diſ- 


ſatisfied with their biſfiops; by which means he 
accuſtomed the people to acknowledge a ſupreme 
tribunal, at a diſtance from their own country, 
and-conſequently a foreign ſway. He gave orders 
for the ſucceſſion to the kingdom of Provence, 
which Charles the Bald diſputed with the emperor 
Lewis, brother to the deceaſed king. Let no- 
% body hinder the emperor,” ſays he, in a letter 
on that ſubject, to govern the kingdoms which 
*© he holds in virtue of a ſucceſſion confirmed by 
the Holy See, and by the crown which the ſo- 
vereign pontiff han 6 upon his head?! ? 
Nicholas died in 867; but his principles had 
taken ſuch deep root, that Adrian II. his ſucceſſor, 
though more moderate, and deſirous of peace, 
thought his condeſcenſion great in permitting Lo- 
thario to come to Rome, in order to juſtify him- 
ſelf, or do penance. Charles the Bald, and Lewis 
the German, waited with impatience for the ex- 
communication of their nephew, perſuaded that 
they ſhould then have a right to ſeize his domi- 
nions. Thus the blind ambition of princes fa- 
vwoured the exerciſe of a power, which they ought 
to have ſeen might be turned againſt themſelves; 
which afterwards became the ſcourge of royalty, 
land made every crowned head tremble. 

[ei | 3333 _ LoTHARIO, 
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| 
_LoTtrar1o, while at Rome, employed all poſ- LETTER | 
ſible means to ſoften the pope : he received the III. | | | 
communion from his hand, after having ſworn „ : [ g 
never had any criminal commerce with Waldrade, | 
ſince the prohibition of Nicholas, nar ever would | 
have any in futures. He died at Plaiſance, in A. D. &g 
his way home. This accident was conſidered as a | iN 
uſt vengeance; as a mark of the divine diſplea- ö 1 
ſure againſt perjury, and rendered the proof by | 


* 


the euchariſt ſtill more important. 


Tux emperor Lewis II. brother of Lothario, 
ought legally to have ſucceeded him; but being at 
that time employed in expelling the Saracens, Who 
© had plundered Italy, and conſequently not in a 
Condition to aſſert his right by arms, Charles the 
Bald laid hold of the ſucceſſion, and retained it 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the pope. 
The arms which God has put into our hand,” 
_ writ Adrian, are prepared for his defence?? !”” 
Charles was more afraid of the arms of his bro- 
ther the German, with whom he found it neceſ- 
| fary to ſhare the kingdom, though the nobility and 
clergy of Lorrain had voluntarily ſubmitted to him. © 


_ Taz pope ſtill continued his remonſtrances in 
favour of the emperor, hoping at leaſt to obtain 
ſomething for him; but they were diſregarded by 
Charles, who had now thrown off much of his 
piety, and anſwered in a ſpirited manner by. the + 
is {54A Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims. This 
bold and independent prelate deſired the pope to 

call to mind, that reſpe& and. ſubrniſſion which 
the ancient pontiffs had always paid to princes; he 
bid him know, that his dignity gave him no right 
cover the government of kingdoms; that he could 
not be at. the ſame-time pope and king; that the 


8 e 
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ir and that free men are not to be enflaved by à bi- 


48 
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| ed the molt proper perſon to ehuſe as a protect 
4 p. 278. He croſſed the Alps at the head of luis army and 
7 accordingly received the imperial crown as 4 pr. 
ſent, from the pope; but much in the ſame man- 
ner that many preſents of the like kind are 88. 
tained in our days, by paying roundiy for it. In 
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Aprran affected to deſpiſe theſe arguments, 


and continued for ſome time his menaces both 
againſt Hinemar and the king; but, finding them 
ineffectual, he changed his tone, and wrote ſe- 


veral flattering letters to Charles, promiſing him 
the empire on the death of his nephew, then in a 
languiſhing condition! This prœject in favour of 
the French monarch was executed under John VIII. 


Adrian's ſucceſſor. The emperor Lewis II. died 


without male heirs. Lewis the German claimed 


the ſucceſſion, and the imperial dignity, as che 
elder brother of Charles: but the pope prefer- 


red the claim of Charles for political reaſons; 
which, with the court of Rome, never fail to take 


” 


place of equity. Lewis ſeeme@falt"approadhinng_ 


to his end, and had three ſons, among u hom his 
dominions muſt be divided. Charles was à Youtiger 


man, and had only one fon; he therefore appear- 


%» 8 
2 


an aſſembly at Pavia; the Biſhops; abbots, and 


Italian nobles, recognized him in the following 
words: Since the divine favour, through the 
4 merits of the holy apoſtles, and ef their viear 
< pope John, has raiſed you to the empire, c- 
% cording to the judgmem of the Holy Gheſt, 
ve elect you unanimouſly for our protector and 


; > : 7 Y a a r =D | — ” $$ 
«6 lord.“ 5 n Ii 75 CATION RCA; / 
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On the death of Lewis the German, a prince of 
conſiderable merit both as a warrior and politician, 
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Charles the Bald, always ambitious and imprudent, LETTER 
attempted to ſeize-that part of Lorrain which 8 
had granted to his brother, and was deſervedly 
defeatedꝰ. His three nephews, Carloman, Lewis, 

and Charles, preſerved their poſſeſſions by main- 

tiaining a ſtrict union among themſelves. The 1 
firſt had Bavaria, the 0 E "_ _ | 1 18 
third Suabia, N 1 

5 | 


og 


Aso this time RE 3 YR Sad v. 877. LY. 
ravages in Italy. They took and plundered Co- : HY 
machio. Pope John had recourſe to the emperor; aj 
and deſired him to remember the hand that had 
„given him the empire; leſt,” added he, if 
<< driven to deſpair, we ſhould change our opini "| _ 
< on!” That menace, ſufficiently (intelligible, 
Ker; its effe&. Though France was then over- 
_ the Nornians, whom Charles was unable 
8 * reſiſt, he undertook to expel the Saracens: 
and he was ſcarce arrived in Italy, when he re- 
ceived intelligence of a new enemy. Carloman, 
his nephew, advanced againſt him, with an in- 
tention to ſeize the imperial crown and the king- 
dom of Italy, in virtue of his father's will, and the - 
right of primogeniture. Charles betra} ed by his 
nobles, retired. with precipitation; fell ill; and died A. p. 2, 
in a miſerable cottage, at « village ca called e 5 5 
in the er e h year of his age | 0 "0p 


| a in tbelact pern of Chalets 8 bein 5 
A permits the nobility to tranſmit their employments 
dio their ſons, or to their fathers3?, This privilege, ex- 

torted from the crown, as have already ee * 

I _ was one of the principal ſources of diſorder in the / 
feudal government, and tended, as we ſhallhaveoc- 
caſion to ſee; to the abolition af all political ſubjec- 
tion. In the mean time I muſt ſpeak of a people, who | 

| deſerve your attention, no Jeſs on account of their | 
manners than their warlike atchievements. 821 ; 
"OL. H e 
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A. Tas braveſt: ad moſt liberal 3 of the 
Lyne Saxons, my dear Boy, I have already.obſerved.*, 
on the final reduction of their country by Charle- 
magne; fled from the dominion. and perſecutians 
2 the conqueror, into the ancient Scandinavia, or: 
the preſent kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and 


Norway, carrying with them their vengeance, and 
violent 


averſion to Chriſtianity. There meeting 
with a people of ſimilar manners, and of the ſame 
religion, they were cordially. received, and ſoon 
ſimulated the natives to new enterpriſes; which at 
once promiſed revenge to che fugitives, and ſubſiſt- 
once to tlie inhabitants of countries then overſtock- 
ed: In their different incurſions on the continent, 
they were known by the general name of Normans, 
from their northern ſituation; and in their attacka 
upon Britain, by the name of Danes, whatever 
country they beionged to. They became the ter- 
ror of all the maritime parts of Europe. But be- 
fore I ſpeak of their depredations, ora a 
1 fob: I Ins þ oy” 
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Tun Wand . a . and their popular "lt | 
perſtition, depend nntually on each other Reli- 
gion takes ĩts complexion originally from the man- 
ners: men form a deity 2 to their OWN. 
icdeas, their prejndices, their paſſions ;/ and the 
erik ts ar a great mec ure, continued or alter- 
ed by the rel if calculated, like-moſt popular 
ereeds, to affect the ĩmagination. Phe religion of 


2 


he ancient Scundinavians was highly ſo, and was 
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with retained their unadulterated manners. T hey LEPTER, 
were worthy af each other; equally bloody and ul 
barbarous, but formed to inſpire the moſt enthu- oe 
faftic courage, and the. moſt untemitted perſeve / 


rance in toil. Odin, whom the Saxons called Wo- 


den, was: their ſupreme divinity. They painted 
him as the god of terror; the author of : devaſtation 


the father of ' carnage; and they worſhipped'him 
accordingly. They ſacrificed human victims to 
him : they W thoſe would ſtand higheſt in 
his Fra who had killed moſt warriors in the 
field; that after death the brave ſhould be admit- 


ted into his palace, and have the happineſs of 


Dy nounce the word fear, even on: the moſt perilous. 


— 


' eternally: drinking beer out * the nenn n 


on chew 4 en ee rf SR 
In conſequence of mis bebe, 8 4 

combats; and dangers, were the exerciſe of infancy, 

and tlie "Tort of youth. They were forbid to pro- 


occaſions. Education, prejudice, manners, exam - 
„habit, all contributed to ſubdue in them the 

ſenſation of timidity. They not only died witn 

reſolution, but ſometimes even with ſigns of joy. 


Our warriors,” ſays. one of their poets, “ gree-. 


<<. dy of death, ſeek it with fury: when ſtruck in 
9 battle by a mortal blow, they fall chearfully, 


and laughing die!“ They wanted only military 


diſcipline to have enſlaved the Whole Chriſtian 


Vorld, then ſinking under the weight of a debaſ- 
ing ſuperſtition, 1 gh pe ie of \ 


r . e eee 


1 . N . 4 


50 in Charlemagne, etl Fon * had | 


| Fr to notice, took many wiſe precautions 


againſt the Notmans, he. was not able entirely to 

prevent their irtu tions, and was only freed by 

the 8 of their leader from a W com- 
. "PO: 
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LETTER petition,” Under Lewis the Debonair, they threw 
a France into alarm; and, under Charles the 
Bald, they committed rightful ravages. Their 
fleet, compoſed of light barques, braved the 
forms of e ocean, and penetrated every where. 
They eee landed on the coaſt, and ſome- 
times in the interior parts of the country, by means 
_ bf the navigable rivers. The government took no 
effectual S ite againft them, and the unpro- 
© tected, people knew nothing but fear. Fire: and 
word, on all hands, marked the route of the 
robbers; - With their booty they catried off wo- 
men, to whom, they Were much addicted, and 
boys to ſupply their fleet. TI y Were no ſooner 
gone, than they again returned. They pillaged 
6. D. 845. Rouen twice; they ſurpriſed and burnt Paris; they 
laid waſte Aquitaine and other provinces,” and re- 
duced the king to the greatelt extremities *. Sbut 
up at St. Denis, while his capital was in flames, | 
Charles was. leſs. anxious about ſaving his ple, 
than the reliques. Inſtead of. ins 8 
my, he bought a peace; or, in other Words, he 
furniſhed the Normans with the means, while he 
- inſpired- them with the motive of a new war. 
They returned accordingly ;, and Charles, to com- 
dete his diſgrace, when going to aſſiſt the pope 
in the laſt year of his reign, publiſhed A capitular | 
to regulate the pamribaliony fo. Pg IT. to. the 5 


Normans 7c. s Tf F 2 wn . * | 15 13 Af 8 wy 

pied 43 ore. Ins. nl 
e ee N en 4 cala- 

mities from the incurſions of theſe _ rs, till it 


aw a protector in the great Alfred. But tb 
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I proceed to the reign of that iluftrious prince, we 
well en take a view of his . from the end 
e e e at ge 1 
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4 BER r. the fiſt Gale OY of. England, LevTER 
was a-prince 'of eminent abilities and great expe- 
rience. He had enjoyed 'a conſiderable com- 
mand in the armies of Charlem by Whom 
he was much reſpected, and had 25 ſuceeſsfully 
againſt the Normans, and other enemies of the 
empire. After his return to Britain he Was en: 
gaged in a variety of ſtruggles, before he obtain · 
ed the ſupreme Joch but being the only re- 
- maining deſcendant of Fengiſt and Horſa, the 
|  *irlt Saxon leaders who landed i in this iſland; and 
who wete-ſuppoled' to be ſprung from Woden, 
the chief divinity of the ancient Saxons, tlie peor 
ple readily' transferred their allegiance to 8 prince 
Who appeared to merit it equally by his birth and 5 
talents. Egbert therefore Was no ſooner ſeated on | . 
the throne of England, than the ſeven. kingdoms = | 
of the Heptarchy were firongly cemented into one 
ſtate. An umon of government ſeemed to pro- 
miſe! internal/tranquillity.; and the Saxon, frem 
their inſular fituation, and their power, had little 
reaſon to be afraid of foteign enemies The 
Britons were humbled; and the Scots and Piets, 
waſted by continual Wal: with each ten, were in 
no condition to moleſt Egbert: he flattered himſelf 
with peace and ſecurity.” But human fereſight is 
very, limited: a fleet of thoſe northern adwentur- 
ers whom we haye already ſeen ravaging France, 
under the name of Normans, ſoon gave the Eu- Z 
| bm monarch reaſon to alter his opinion. They 
it landed in the iſle of Shepey, pillaged it, 4 
ee of their 2 with impunity. - They! re- A. e 
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{| LETTER turned next yearin thirty-five ſhips. Egbert gave 
fo 1 them battle at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire: they 
— b worſted, after an obftinate diſpute; but made 

| good their retreat to their ſhips, Now ſenſible 

what an enemy they had to deal with, they enter- 

| ed into an alliance with the Britons of Cornwal; 
A.D. 156 and, landing in that country, their confederates 
1 and they made an irruption to the county of De- 
9 2 von. The. were met by Egbert at Hengeſdown, 
and totally defeated. But while England was 
threatened with new alarms, this warlike mo- 

narch, who alone was able to oppoſe: theinvaders, 

4. D. 838. infortunately died, and left the bo: dom to his 
for 3 a _ P Be er 
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py 7 5 Ab ochan wink 3 5 
| dominion, according: tei tlie abſurd euſtom of 
thoſe times, | delivering over to dis eldeſt ſon, 
Arhelſtan, the counties Sf, Eſſex, Kent, and Su- 

} | ſex';" put no inoonVenienicies ſeem ti have ariſen 
5 from this partition, che terror of the Daniſn 
| | invadets 3 enting all domeſtie diſſentions. Time 
iat this terror was but 100 juſt; The 
turned with redoubſed fury. and, though 
| . I ir 8 185 _ 4 5 defeated, they 
£4 ays obtain ir en y, comriuttng 
- - _ * ap and carrying off their bocfy. . 
ed 3 to a general engagement, which was 


nat i ſhited to their plan of OPeratioms: Their veſ. 


ſels being ſmall, ran eafil u the erecks and 

ers; 'they qter them "aſhore," and formed an 
entrenchment afouhdithem;' leaving” them under 
_— They ſcatteradthemnſtlves der the face 

the chumtryy in ſmall parties, N ſpoil f 

g | every thing thar fell 'inTheir" way 3 oods, | 
and women. © if oppoſed by a ſuperior force, they 


3 betogk themſelves to their veſfels, ſet ſhil, and in- 
bi - yaded fome diſtant quarter, not prepared for their 
| „ | povoption, All — Tas! kept in W N | 
„ N | „ 
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alarm; nor durſt the inhabitants of one Cones LETTER 


to the aſſiſtance of another, Jeſt their own 

and poſſeſſions 3 be expoſed to the fury of 

the ravagers*. could . ſeaſon of the year was 
co 


alike; no man . key 4 ebe 
8 * 1 . 


| Excoonaczp by their paſt caccefis, the 8 7 
at length landed in fo large a body as ; ſeemed to A. D. 851, 
2 the whole iſland with ſubjection. But 
the Saxons, tho? labouring under the-weight f 
ſuperſtition, were (till a gallaut people; they rouſ- 
ed themſelves with a vigour proportioned tö the 
l er defeated their invaders in ſeveral 
bas e The Danes however ventured, 
e firſt time, to take up their winter —.— 
; is » Relay o_ receiving in the ſp A aps 
reinforcement, b three hundred and fi ee 
they advanced from the iſle of Thang! where 
x they had ſtationed themſelves, and burned the ci- 


ties of London and Canterbury, They were again . 


diefeated in ſeveral engagements; yet 
maintained their 8 in the Ae a ki 


| net, and ſpent next winter in the Ille af of Shepey-A.1 D. 253. 


. as harraſſed -ſtate of his kingrign: did not 
hinder. Ethelwolf from makin pilgrimage, 2 
Nome. 'Thither he carried. Alfred, arif dad 5 wy 
favourite ſon, then only ſix yeats of age. In his 
return, after a twelvemonth' ſpent in devotions 

and benefactions to the ſee of Rome, Ethelwolf 
married Judith, daughter of the emperor Charles 

the Bald; and, 7 after his arrival in England, 


he conferred. a a gy ts Terr apart 6 ain 


nation on the chur 

tenth out of all the pr A . n A8 9 — 

mous tax upon run? vw had been long claimed 

by the ſervants of the altar, as a perpetual pro- 

perty belonging to the 8 à jar 

founded on ihe practice of the Jews. Charle- 
| | megane 99 
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LETTER magne had ordered the tythe to be paid in con- 
+ wr ſideration of the church · lands ſeized hy the laity; 
+ but, in England, no ſuch inuaſion had been made: 
the church enjoyed many lands, and was enriched 
by the continual oblations of the people; the En- 
gliſh clergy, therefore, had not hitherto been m_ | 
to obtain their demand. But a favourable op 
tunity nom offered, and religiori furniſhed the mo- 
7 e and ſuperſtitious prince, and an ig- 
pple. dejected by their loſſes, and in ter- 
ror for ok. future. invaſions, greedily 4aid hold of 'any 
means, however coſtiy, of bribing the OR 
1 * JK 1 N HL ene M3. 
FFC dn nn 
Donind the! Saw of Eihelwoll; bis eldeſt 
ſon Athelſtan died ; and Ethelbald, the ſecond 
ſon, formed the project of excluding his father 
from the throne. This unnatural attempt gave 
the pious monarch little concern: he complied 
with moſt of his ſon's: demands; and the king 
A. D. 87. dom was divided between them. Ethel wolf lived 
1 _* only tw years after his return to England, Which 
1 he left by: his will: to be ſhared * 
=: deft ſors, Ethelbald and Bthelbart. 2 


| | E Het A1 was a phaſe 8 "hal his ; 
3 PL AD. 860. reign was happily ſhorty —— Ethelbert ſucceeding 


to the government of the whole kingdom, con- 


ducted himſelf, during a reign of ſive years, in a 
manner more i ſuitable to his tank. England wWas 
ſtill infeſted by the Danes; Who, in this reign, J 
ſacked; Winchefter,: but a}; 
| f has enn d eie 9 a7 
BY A. D. 866. - EuunbazAT Was focrneded. by. This: —.— | 
| Ethelred, whoſe whole reign was one continued 
ſtruggle e with the Danes. He defended. his king- 
dom with much- bravery, and was.gallantly ſer | 
eonded in all his enterpriſes by his younger bro» 
| | Nags _— Wy: any excluded: Au a large in» 
an | 2 5 i .v21; 25 e eee 
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heritance left him by his father, generouſly ſacri- 
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ficed his reſentment to the public good. Ethelred WR 


ordered kingdom tolns brother Alfred. FO GABA, 


- " . 2 - * 


+ ALFRED was now twenty years of age, and a 


ö nee M 
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died in the midſt of his troubles, and left his diſ- A. P. 872. 


prince of very prorniſing talents. He had no 
ſooner buried his brother, than he was obliged to 


take the field againſt the Danes. They had ſeized 
Wilton, and were tavaging the neighbouring 
country. He gave them battle, and at firſt gained 


ſome advantage over them q but; purſuing his 


victory too far, he was worſted by reaſon of the 


enemy's numbers. The loſs of the Danes, how- 
ever, was ſo conſiderable, that, fearing Alfred 
might receive reinforcements from his ſubjects, 


2 the kingdom. But they were no ſooner 
free from danger than they renewed their ravages. 


A new ſwarm of Danes landed under three -prin- 
_ cipal leaders; and Alfred, in one year, fought 
_ eight battles with theſe faithleſs and inhuman in- 

vaders, and reduced them to the greateſt -extre- 


they ſtipulated for a ſafe retreat, under a promiſe 


„D. 875. * 


. 


mity. But this generous prince again cohde- 
ſcending to treat with them, was again deceived; 
while he Was expecting the execution of the agree- 


ment, a third ſwarm landed from the northern 
hive, and reduced the Saxons to deſpair. They 


believed themſelvẽs abandoned by Heaven to de- 


ſtruction; ſince; after all their yigorous efforts, | 


new invaders ſtill poured in upon them, as greedy 


of ſpoil and ſlaughter as the former. Some left 


their country, others ſubmitted to the conquerorss; 


but none would liſten i to the exhortations of Al- : 
fred Who, ſtill undiſmayed, begged them to 
make one exertion more in defence of their poſ- 


monarch wa 


1 f , 


ieee v Ohana L e r 
Tuauus abandoned by his ſubjects, the illuſtrious 
s obliged to lay alide the enſigns of 
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LETTER his dignity, and aſſumed the habit of a peaſant. 
ln chis mean diſguiſe he eluded the purſuit and the 


fury of his enemies; and, that he might ſave his 


country, even condeſcended to live for ſome time 
as ſervant to a grazier *, But the human mind is 
as little ſuited to employments beneath, as above 
ts capacity: the great Alfred made a bad cow- 
berd. His guardian genius was occupied about 
higher cares; and, as toon as he found the ſearch 


of his enemies become more remiſs, he collected 
ſome of his adherents, and retired into the middle 


of a moraſs, formed by the ſtagnating waters of 
the Thone and Parret, where finding ſome firm 
ground, he built and fortified a caſtle, not leſs ſe- 
cured by its own ſtrength than by its remote and 
inacceſſible ſituation- This place he called the- 
Ungey, or the Iſle of Nobles 7. It now bears the 


name of Athelney. Here, during a twelvemonth, 


Alfred lay concealed, but not inactive: he made 
frequent and unexpected ſallies upon the Danes; 

who often felt the vigour of his arm; but knew 
not whence - the blow came, or by whom it was 
directed. At length a proſperous event embold - 
ened the royal fugi — to leave his retreat, and en- 
ter on a ſcene action more Non, of dinſolf, 


1 ea of Devonſhire, being beſ N 
in his caſtle by Hubba, a celebrated Dani 
general, made an unexpected ſally upon the 


enemy, put them to rout; and purſued them with 


great ſlaughter; killed Hubba hirn ſelf, and got 
poſſeſſion of the famous Reafon, or Raven, an en. 
chanted ſtandard, in which the Danes put great 
confidence s. The news of this victory was im- 


mediately carried by the faithful earl to Alfred, 


who was happy to find the ſeeds of valour begin- | 


ning to revive among his ſubjeQs;'but, before he 
would aſſemble them in arms, he reſoly ed to in- 
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the probability of ſucceſs, as an : unfortunate at- r 
tempt in the preſent ſtate of national deſpondency — 
muſt have terminated in final ruin. In conſe- os 
quence of this reſolution, he entered the Daniſh 

camp under the diſguiſe of a harper, and paſſed 
unſuſpected thro? every quarter. He obſerved the 
ſupine ſecurity of the ravagers, their contempt of 

the Engliſh, and their neglect of all military re- 
gulations. Encouraged by theſe propitious ap- 
 pearances, he ſent ſecret intelligence to his moſt 
powerful ſubjects, and ſummoned them to aſſem- 
ble, along with their retainers, on the borders of 
Selwood foreſt ®. The Engliſh, who anftead of 
ending their calamities by ſubmiſſion, as ther 
fondly hoped, had found the inſolence and rapine 
of the conquerors more intolerable than the dan- 
gers and fatigues of war, joyfully reſorted to the 
place of ' readezvous. They ſaluted their beloved 
- monarch with burſts of applauſe; they could not 

fatiate their eyes with the ſight of a prince whom 
they had believed dead, and who now appeared 
as their deliverer : they begged to be led to liber- 
ty and vengeance. Alfred did not ſuffer their ar- 
dur io cool: he conducted them inſtantly to Ed- 
dington, Where the Danes lay encamped; and, 
taking advantage of his previous knowledge of 
__ the enemy's ſituation, he directed his attack againſt 
their moſt unguarded quarter. Surptiſed to fee an 
army of Engliſhmen, whom they conſidered as 
eutally ſubdued, and ſtill more to find Alfred at 
their head, the Danes made but a fehle reſi. 
tance, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority; of num- 
ber o. They were ſoon put to flight, and routed 4. D. 880, 
wih great ſlaugh ter. | 
JJC 1 b 


95 JC / IT Dor 
Arp, no leſs generous than brave, and who 
knew as. well how to govern as to conquer, took 
the remainder of the Daniſh army, and their 
prince Guthrum, under his protection. He 


granted | 
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Den granted them their: lives on ſubmiſſion, and li- 

* * - berty to ſettle in the kingdoms of Northumberland 

#1 and Eaſt Anglia, (which were entirely deſolated 
by the frequent inroads. of their countrymen) on 
condition that they ſhould embrace Chriſtianity. 
They conſented, and were . e 17 90 
food god-father far Guthrum . 


ö ＋ HIS- — 70 af. ee inks with 

| Alfred expectations: the greater part of the 

Danes ſettled peaceably in their ne- poſſeſſions; 

and the more turbulent made an expedition into 

France, under their famous leader Haſtings, who 

A. D. 893. afterwards invaded England, but was expelied * 
the valour 7 ente of Alfred * ee 


* 


3 22 Kay 


1 125 the mean time this great prince was employ- 
a | Fr in eſtabliſhing civil and military inſtitutions; in 
| b - | compoling the rg men to induſtry and juſ- 
tice, and in pro ng a ainſt the return of lice 
calamities. ke 155 ding the ruined cities, 
=; particularly London, which had: been deſtroyed 
W by the Danes in the reign of Ethelwolf, he ge 
[| bliſhed ax ular militia for the defence of the 
kingdom. He took care that all his ſubjects 
| ſhould be althed and regiſtered, and aſſigned them 
| a regular round of duty: he diſtributed" one part 
into the caſtles and fortreſſes, Which he erected at 
proper places; he appointed another to take we 
Held on any. alarm; and. aſſemble at ſtated places 
of rendezvous; and he left a ſufficient number at 
= home, who were employed in the cultivation of 
1 tlie lands, and afterwards took their turn in mili · 
= tary ſervice. The whole kingdom was like one 
great garriſon: the Danes could no ſooner land in 
any quarter, than a ſufficient force was ready to 
oppoſe them, and that without Bye. _ — 
* ny or ME 5 [Bo 
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Bur Alfred did not truſt ſolely to his land LETTER 
Fu He may be conſidered as the creator of 
the Engliſh.navy, as well as the eſtabliſner of the 
monarchy. Senſible that ſhips are the moſt natu- . 
ral bulwark of an iſland, a circumſtance hiſherto | 
entirely. overlooked by the Saxons, or Engliſh, as 
they began now to be generally called, he pro- 
vided hunſe}f with a naval force, and met the 
Danes on their own element. A fleet of an hun- 
dred and twenty armed veſſels was ſtationed upon 
the coaſt; and being provided with warlike en- 
gines, and expert ſeamen, both Friſians and En- 
gliſh, maintained a ſuperiority over the enemy , 
and gave birth'to that claim, which England Kill 
bd ary to the enn, of the TEL 


Is * manner did Alfred 0 55 the. & 
was of his kingdom; and the excellent poſture. 
of defence every where eſtabliſhed, he with 
the wiſdom and valour of the prince, at length re- 
ſtored peace and tranquillity to England, and eom- 
municated a conſequence unknown in the monar- 

_ chy. But I ſhould convey to you, my dear Boy, 

a very imperfect idea of Alfred's merit, were I to 
confine myſelf merely to his military: and political 
talents: His judicial inſtitutions, and his zeal for 
the encouragement of arts and ſciences, demand 
your particular attention. We muſt therefore 
conſider him in à character altogether civil; as 

the father of Engliſh e and 1 literature. 1 5 


ö Alfred, in the ety part of his reign, 
had ſubdued, ſettled, or expelled the Danes, as a 
body, ſtragglin troops of that people afterwards 
continued to infeſt the kingdom with their 'rob- 
beries; and even the native Engliſn, reduced to 
extreme indigence by theſe and former depreda- 
tions, hetook themſelves to à like diſorderly life: 
2 joined the robbers 1 in pillagingthe more weal- 


Sor $42 53 = woes 44s rer: * * W 
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txrrrx thy part of their fellow-citizens. Theſe evils re- 
_ Ix. gaquired redreſs, and Alfred provided effectually 
a againſt them. In order to render the execution of 
zuftice more ſtrict and regular, he divided all Eng- 
land into counties; theſe counties he ſubdivided 
into hundreds, and the hundreds into tythings. 
. Every houſnolder was anſwerable for the beha- 
1 viour of his family, of his ſlaves, and even of his 
il gueſts, if they reſided above three days in his 
ouſe. Ten neighbouring houſeholders, anſwer- 
able for each other's conduct, were formed into 
one corporation, under the name'of a tything; de- 
eennary;, or fribourg, over which a perſon called 
a tything- man, headbourg, or borſholder preſided. 
Every man was puniſhed as an out-law who did 
not regiſter himſelf in ſome tything : and no man 
could change his habitation, without a warrant and 
certificate from the borſholder of the tything to 
which he formerly belonged''?,, 
JJC e n on 
- Tuzsr regulations may ſeem rigorous, and 
are not perhaps neceſſary in times when men are 
= habituated to obedience and juſtice, but they were 
well calculated to reduce a fierce and licentious 
people, under the ſalutary reſtraints of law and 
1 and Alfred took care to temper their 
ſeverity by other inſtitutions favourable to the free- 
dom and ſecurity of the ſubject. Nothing can be 
more liberal than his plan for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice. The borſnolder ſummoned his whole 
decennary to aſſiſt him in the deciſion of ſmaller 
differences among the members of the corpora- 
tion: in controverſies of greater moment, the diſ- 
pute was brought before the hundred, which con- 
fiſted of ten decennaries, or an hundred families 
of freemen, and was regularly aſſembled ance. in 


four weeks; for the trying of cauſes 6. Their 
mode of deciſion claims your attention: twelve 
freeholders were choſen; who having ſworn along 
with the magiſtrate of the hundred to adminiſter 


um- 
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impartial juſtice; proceeded to the examination of Lx. 


the cauſe that was ſubmitted to them. In this 


ſimple form of tryal you will perceive the origin 5 


of juries, or judgment by equals, an inſtitution 
now. almoſt peculiar to England; admirable in it- 
ſelf, and the beſt calculated for the preſervation 
of man's natural rights, and the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, that human wiſdom ever deviſed. 


| Bzsrvns theſe monthly meetings of che hun- 
dred; there was an annual —— appointed for 
the more general inſpection of the police of the 


Juitrict: inquiring into crimes, corredting abuſes 


in magiſtrates, and obliging every perſon to ſhew 
the decennary- in which he | was! regiſtered; In 
imitation of their anceſtors: the ancient G 


the people on. thoſe occahons aſſembled in arms; 
whence a hundred was ſometimes called a Wapen- 


take, and its court ſerved for the ſupport of mi- 


_ litary diſcipline, as well as the adminiſtration of 
inn lit nnn Sol © 


juſtice ke J 1 2 4 


Tux next ſuperior court to that of the hun-; 


dred was the county- court, which met twice a- 
year, and conſiſted of all the freeholders: of the 


county, who. had an equal vote in the deciſion of 


cCauſes; but of this court I have already ſpoke in 
treating of the laws and government of the Sau- 
ons s;: I ſhall therefore only add here, that to the 
alderman and biſnop Alfred added a third judge 
in each county, under the name of Sheriff, who 


enjoyed equal authority with the two former *?. 
is office alſo impowered him to guard the rights 
of the crown in the county, and levy the fines im- 


poſed; which, in an age when money atoned for 


almoſt every violation of the laus of ſociety, formed 
no inconſiderable branch of the public revenue. 


« ONS ; 3 „„ . > F 5 N 10 
Ix default of juſtice from all theſe courts, an 
appeal lay to the king himſelf in council; and as 
| | e the 


IX. 


8... 
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_ . LETTER the wiſdom and juſtice of Alfred were univerſally 
revered, he was ſoon overwhelmed with appeals 
from all parts of his dominions. In order to re- 

medy this inconvenience, he choſe the earls and 

ſheriffs from among the men moſt celebrated for 

4 probity and knowledge in the kingdom: he pu- 

niſhed ſeverely all malverſation in office; he re- 

moved all whom he found unequal to the truſt **, 

and, the beiter to guide magiſtrates of all kinds 

| in the adminiſtration of juſtice, he framed a body 
= 7 of laws; which though now loſt, ſerved long as 
= the baſis of Engliſh juriſprudence, and is gene- 
rally eſteemed the origin of our common Law. 


AlrxED appointed regular meetings of the 
Nates of England twice a- year in the city of Lon- 


' don, which he himſelf had repaired and beautified, 
| and which henceforth became the capital of the 
1 kingdom. Every thing ſoon bore a new face un- 
der his wiſe and equitable government. Such ſuc- 


4 ceſs attended his legiſlation, and ſo exact was the 
hk general police, that he is ſaid to have hung up, by 
way of trial, golden bracelets near the high roads, 
and no man dared: to touch them. But this 
great prince, though rigorous in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, which he wiſely conſidered as the beſt. 
means of repreſſing crimes, preſerved the moſt 
ſacred regard to the liberty of his people. His 
concern on this ſubject extended even to future 
times, and ought to endear his memory to every 
Engliſnman. It is juſt,” ſays he in his will, 
that the Engliſh ſhould. for ever remain FREE 
. As THEIR OWN THOUGHTS ** PP 
Ar rx providing for the ſecurity of his king- 
dom, and taming Fa 8 to the reſtraints of 


law, Alfred extended his care to thoſe things which 

gaggrandize a nation, and make a people happy. 

SgBGenſible that good morals and knowledge are we 
VVFFUEUFUP F 9) F7 ON T2 ct OY 
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moſt inſeparable in every age, though not in every Lx xrER 


individual, he gave great encouragement to the 
purſuit of MP He invited over the moſt ce- 
lebrated ſcholars from all parts of Europe; he eſ- 
tabliſned ſchools every where for the inſtrution 
of the ignorant; he founded, or at leaſt repaired, 
_ the: univerſity- of Oxford; and endowed it with 
many privileges, revenues, and immunities; he 
enjoined | by law all freeholders poſſeſſed of two 
hides of land to ſend their children to ſehool; and 
he gave preferment, either in church or ſtate, to 
ſuch only as had made ſome proficiency in know- 
ledge . But the moſt effectual expedient em- 
ployed by Alfred for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, was his own example, and the progreſs which 
he made in ſcience. © Notwithſtanding the mul- 
tiplicity of evil objects which engaged his atten- 
tion, and though he fought in perſon fifty - ſix bat- 
tles by ſea and land, this illuſtrious hero and le- 
giſlator was able to aequire by his unremitted in- 
duſtry, during a life of no extraordinary length, 
more Knowledge, and even to produce; more 
books, than moſt ſpeculative men, in more for- 
tunate ages, who have devoted their whole time to 
ſtudy. He compoſed a variety of poems, fables, 
and apt ſtories, to lead the untutored mind to the 
love of letters, and bend the heart to the practice 
of virtue. For the ſame purpoſe, he tranſlated 
from the Greek the elegant fables of Aſop. He 
alſo gave Saxon tranſſations of the hiſtories of 
Oroſius and Bede, and of the Conſolation of Phi- 


loſophy, by Boetius “. : 
ALFRED was no leſs attentive to the propagation, 
of thoſe mechanical arts, which have a more ſen- 
ſible, though not a more intimate connexion with 
the welfare of a ſtate. He introduced and eneou- 


: IX. 


— 


raged manufactures of all kinds, and ſuffered no 1 


inventor or improver of any uſeful or ingenious 


* - 
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LETTER art to go unrewarded. He prompted men of ac 
Ix. tivity and induſtry to apply themſelves to naviga- 
| WO jon, and to puſh commerce into the moſt diſtant 
countries; and he ſet apart a ſeventh portion of 
his own revenue for maintaining a number of 
workmen, whom he: employed in rebuilding the 
ruined cities and caſtles. The elegancies of life 
are ſaid to have been brought to him, even from 
the Mediterranean and the Indies; and his ſub- 
jects ſeeing thele deſirable productions, and the 
means of acquiring riches by trade, were taught 
to reſpect thoſe peaceful virtues by which alone 
ſuch bleſſings can be earned or inſured. Ext ffs 


5 Tuis extraordinary man, who is juſtly con- 

ſidered, both by natives and foreigners, as the 

greateſt prince after Charlemagne that Europe 
1 ſaw for ſeveral ages, and as one Of the wiſeſt and 
is Es beſt that ever adorned the annals of any nation, 
4 A. D. 90. died in the year 901, in the vigour; of his age, and 

the full ſtrength of his faculties, after a life of fifty- 

three years, and a glorious reign of twenty-nine 

years and a half. His merit, Bt public and 
private life, may be. ſet in oppoſition to that of any 

| ſovereign. or citizen in ancient or modern times. 

He ſeems indeed, as is obſerved by an elegant and 
profound hiſtorian , to be the complete model of 

that perfect character, which, under the denomi- | © 
nation of a ſage, or truly wife. man, the philoſo- 
phers have been ſo fond of delineating, without 

the hopes of ever ſeeing it rea lie. 
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The Empire of CHARLEMAGNE, and the 3 0 
from the Death of CHaARLEs the BALD, 10 tbe 
Death of LRWIS IV. when the IMPERIAL Dio- 
NITY was tranſlated e dhe OSV to wars 
ho Ut 515 


Tie continent of OY my. 11 Boy, to- LETTER 
wards the end of the ninth century, offers nothing, _ ap 
to our view but calamities, diſorders, revolutions, 
and anarchy. Lewis the Stammerer, ſon of Charles 

the Bald, may be ſaid to have bought the crown at a, b. n. 
the price, and on the conditions, which the biſhops 

and nobles were pleaſed to impoſe upon him, fle 

was not acknowledged till after he had ſhowered 
lands, honours, and offices on the nobility, and, pro- 

miſed that the clergy ſhould'enjoy the ſame. emolu- 

ments, and the ſame privileges, which they 8 
poſſeſſed under Lewis # Debonair®, 9 


Pop John vm. wade an ee to get Ts 
elected emperor, in the room of his father, by the 
Italian ſtates; but not being able to carry bis Point, 
he retired into France, and held a council at Troyes, 

where he excommunicated the duke of Sf oleto, 
and the marquis of Tuſcany, for oppoling his mea- 
ſures, and attacking the ecclefiaftical ſtate. One 


of the canons of this council is very remarkable: 


ir expreſaly bears, that the powers: " rhe voor ld 


. * ſhall not dare to feat themſelves in ti 1e preſence | 
$6. of: biſhops, unleſs Uetred®. . 


| Lewis the MEN died in 99905 after A A. D. 175 
reign of about eighteen months, and left his queen 
Adelaide pregnant. He was ſucceeded by Lewis 
III. and Carloman, two ſons by a former. wife, 
whom he had divorced. Duke Boſon, father-in- 
law to Carloman, Ar them the croyn, 5 

* 0 2 hne 
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LETTER he might afterwards ſhare the monarchy. By his 
X- intrigues with the pope and the clergy, he got a 
Council to declare the neceſſity of erecting a new 
kingdom: and they beſtowed by the divine inſpi- 
ration, to uſe their own language, the kingdom of 
Arles, or Provence, upon this ambitious duke ?. 
Italy was in the poſſeſſion of Carloman, king of 
Bavaria, who had alſo ſeized part of Lorrain, and 
the French nobility already enjoyed moſt of the 
lands; ſo that a king of France retained little more 
- than the mere ſhadow of royalty, | 


| On the death of Lewis and Carloman, the joint 
/ + - kings of France, who lived in harmony notwith- 
ſtanding their confined fituation, their brother 
Charles, born after his father's death, and known 
by the name of the Simple, ought to have ſuc- 
ceeded to the monarchy, by the right of birth; 
but as he was only five years old, and the nobility 
were deſirous of a king capable of governing, or 
at leaſt were afraid of the advancement of Hugh, 
ſurnamed the Abbot, to the regency, (a noble- 
A. D. 883, man of great integrity and abilities) they elected 
Charles the Fat, ſon of Lewis the German, already 
emperor, and ſucceſſor to his two brothers. He 
reunited in his perſon all the French empire, ex- 
cept the kingdom of the uſurper Boſon; and 
proved, (what thoſe who elected him had not ſuf- 
ficiently attended to, if they meant the welfare of 
the ſtate) that a prince may conduct his affairs with 
judgment, while confined within a moderate com- 
paſs, and yet be very unfit for the government of 
a great empire. N 9 
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Tx incapacity, and even the courage of Char- 
_— | les, became ſoon too obvious to be diſputed; Tho 
4 1 he had governed his paternal dominions without 

8 any viſible defect of judgment, and raiſed him- 
ſelf to the empire by his reputation and addreſs, 
his mind, inſtead of expanding itſelf to its new ob- 
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ject, even ſhrunk from it, and contracted itſelf, LeTTER 

till every mark of abilities diſappeared * After. = J 
diſgracing himſelf Dy ceding Friezland to the 
Normans, and promiſing them a tribute, he rouſ- 

ed them by his perfidy, while he encouraged them 

by his i. Enraged at the death of their 
king, who had been invited to a conference, and 

murdered, they entered France, penetrated as far 

as Pontoiſe, burnt that city, and beſieged Paris?. 


Tuts ſiege is much celebrated by the French 
hiſtorians.; prodigies are related of both fides, 
Eudes, count of Paris, whom we ſhall ſoon ſee on 
the throne of France, his brother Robert, biſhop 
Goſlin, after his death biſhop Anſcheric, and abbot 
_ Eble, nephew to Goſlin, were particularly diſtin- 
guiſned by their valour and patriotiſm. The be- 
5 e defended themſelves more than a year a- 
gainſt an army of thirty thouſand men, and the 
combined efforts of courage and ſtratagem, be- 
fore the emperor came to their relief. At length 
Charles appeared on the mountain of Montmart, a, D. 887, 
with the whole militia of his dominions under arms, 
fully perſuaded that the Normans would retire at 
the ſight of his ſtandards®. But he ſoon found his 
_ miſtake; - they. did not ſhew the ſmalleſt alarm; 
and Charles, preferring a ſnameful negociation to | 
a doubtful victory, engaged to pay them a prodi- - | 1 
gious ranſom for his capital, and the ſafety of his | 
kingdom, Nay, what was fl more diſgraceful, 
not being able to raiſe the money till the ſpring, it 
being then the month of November, he permit - 
ted the. Normans to winter in Burgundy, which 
had not yet acknowledged his authority; or, in 
other words, to continue their ravages, which 
they did with the moſt inſatiable fury ?. | 


— 


Tuts ignominious treaty, and its conſequences, 
entirely ruined the | emperor's reputation, which 
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LETTER was already low. He had no miniſter in whom he 

could confide; for he was neither loved nor feared. 

; The Germans firſt revolted. Charles had incurred, 
the hatred of the nobility by attempting to limit the 
hereditary fiefs ; and he made the clergy his ere - 
mies, while he expoſed himſelf to univerſal con- 

. tempt, by proſecuting Ludard, biſhop of Verceil, 
his prime minifter, and the only perſon of authority 

in his fer vice, vn fuſpicion of a criminal eorreſpond- 
ence with the empreſs Rachel, whom he impri- 
ſoned, and who completed his diſgrace. She kept 
no meaſures with him: ſhe affirmed, that ſhe was 

not only innocent of the crime laid to her charge, 
- bur a pure virgin, yet untouched by her huſband 
and her accuſer ; in ſupport of which aſſeveration 
ſhe offered to undergo any trial that ſhould be aſ- 
ſigned her, (according to the ſuperſtitious cuſtom 


| dpf thole times, when an appeal to Heaven ſupplied 
| the place of a jury of matrons) and'infiſted on be- 
ing admitted to her purgation; Ludard foſtered 
A. D. 888, the general diſcontent , and Charles was depoſed 


n 


in a diet of the empire, and neglected to ſuch a 


degree, as to be obliged to f by the liberality 


Ano p, the baſtard fon of Carloman, late king 
of Bavaria, and-grandfon of Lewis the German, 
was now ralſed to the imperial dignity. Italy ſub- 
mitted alternately to Berengarius, duke of Friuli, 
and Guido, or Guy, duke of Spoleto, both of the 
family of Charlemagne by the mother's ſide. 
Their competitions were long and bloody; Count 
_ Eudes, whoſe valout ſaved Paris, and'whoſe father, 
Robert the Strong, had Been not leſs brave and il- 
uſtrious, was elected King of France; which he 
agreed to hold in trait for Charles the Simple, yet 


a miner; 


1 "INS. 1 1 8 . e fi , : © PF * 
Bor France, notwithſtanding the courage and 
talents of Eudes, was ſtill a ſcene of contention 
| 5 EE LS and 
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and diſorder. A faction pretended to aſſert the LETTER | 
right of the law ful heir, who was not really injured,. 

and Eudes ceded to him the greater part of the 

kingdom. - Count Ralph, or Rodolph, eſtabliſhed 

the kingdom of Burgundy Transjuran, (fo called 

on account of its relation to mount Jura) which 

comprehended nearly the prefent Switzerland and 

Franche Comte . A council confirmed to Lewis, 

the ſon of Boſon, the kingdom of Arles, as*a 

council had given it to his father. Hiſtory would 

be nothing but a mere chaos, were it to compre- l 

hend all the effects of violence, treachery, and 5 ; 
* 


anarchy, that this period produced: I ſhall there- 
fore only notice the leading circumſtances, which 
alone deſerve your attention. 110 


medy the diſorders of the ſtate; and Charles the 
Simple, but too juſtly ſo named, now acknow- .. 
ledged king of France in his own right, increaſed 
by his weakneſs the prevailing evils. The nobles 
_ aſpired openly at independency; they uſurped 
the governments with which they had been in- 
truſted, and extorted confirmations of them from 
Charles for themſelves and their heirs, on the eaſy 
condition of an empty homage**. A large, and 5 
once well- regulated kingdom, was divided into a 
multitude of ſeparate principalities, altogether in- 


uDEs died in 898, without being able to re- A. p. 898. 


45 
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dependent of the crown, or dependent only in ' 
name, whoſe poſſeſſors waged continual wars with ; _ 
each other, and exerciſed. an ee ty- 1 
ranny over their dependents, their vaſſals, and ſub- | 
vaſſals ; by which means the great body of the 
people was either reduced to a ſtate of abſolute 
ſervitude, or to a condition ſo precarious and | | 
wretched, that they were often happy to exchange L = 


it for protection and flavery*?, 


Tux Normans took advantage of this ſtate of 
weakneſs and anarchy, to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
5 N 1 3 France. 
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F. rance. Rollo, one of their moſt illuſtrious chiefs, 


| and truly a great prince, after having ſpread terror 


„ 


* 


po0oyuoer all the maritime provinces of Europe, ſailed 


up the Seine, took Rouen, fortified it, and made 
it his head-quarters. Now ſure of a ſafe retreat, 


he ſet no bounds to his depredations; and, in a 5 
Mort time, became ſo formidable, that Charles 


offered him his daughter in marriage, and the pro- 
vince of Neuſtria, as her dower, Francon, arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, was charged with the negoci- 
ation: he only demanded, that Rollo ſhould ac» 
knowledge Charles as his ſuperior, and become a 
Chriſtian ; and, to induce the Norman to embrace 
the faith, the prelate preached of a future ſtate, of 
hell and of heaven. Intereſt determined Rollo, 


After conſulting his ſoldiers, who, like moſt gen- 


tlemen of the cloth, were very eaſy on the article 
of religion, he agreed to the treaty, on condition 


that the province of Bretagne ſhould alſo be ceded 


A. D. 911. 


to him, till Neuſtria could be cultivated, which 
was then entirely deſolated by the ravages of his 
countrymen. It was granted him: he was baptiſ- 


ed, and did homage for his crown leſs as a vaſlal | 


* 


than a conqueror: . 


Rollo was worthy of his good fortune: he 
ſunk the ſoldier in the ſovereign, and proved him- 


ſelf no leſs ſkilled in the arts of peace than thoſe 
of war. Neuſtiia, which henceforth took the 
name of Normandy, in honour of its new inha- 
bitants, ſoon becàme happy and flouriſhing under 
his laws. Senſible that the power of a prince is al- 


ways in proportion to the number of his ſubjects, 


he invited the better ſort of Normans from all parts 


to come and ſettle in his dominions. He encou- 
raged agriculture and induſtry; was particularly 


ſevere in puniſhing theft, robbery, and every ſpe- 


| cies of violence; and rigidly exact in the admi- 


niſtration of juſtice, which he ſaw was the great 


_ baſis. 
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baſis of policy, and without which his people LETTER 
would naturally return to their former irregulari-, _ 
ties. The taſte of ſociety. increaſed with the 
conveniencies of life, and the love of juſtice: with 
the benefits derived from it; ſo that thè duchy of 
Normandy was in a ſhort time not only populous 
and cultivated, but the Normans were regular in 
- their manners, and obedient to the laws. A band 
of pirates became good citizens, and their leader 
the greateſt prince, and the witeſt legiſlator of the 
age ein which he lived. jb ite; Sf OH 
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WuiLE theſe things paſſed in France, great al- 
terations took place in the neighbouring ſtates, and 
among the princes of the blood of Charlemagne: 
the moſt remarkable only merit your attention. 
Arnold king of Germany, and emperor of the 
Weſt, was ſucceeded by his ſon, Lewis IV. only 

ſeeven years of age, Another Lewis, king of Arles, | 
and ſon of the uſurper Boſon, crofled the Alps, | 
and obliged pope Benedict IV. to crown him em- 
peror; but he was ſoon after ſurprized at Verona 9 "i 
by Berengarius, who put out his eyes, and aſcend= _. 1 
ed the throne of Italy, which he had long di-. 
puted with the emperor Arnold. In the mean | | 

| 

| 

| 


— 
— £ , 1 
— — r' —— 


time Lewis IV. died, and the empire: departed A. D. 911, 
from the French to the Germans; from the fami- 
ly of Charlemagne, to thoſe Saxons whom he had 
| ſubdued and perſecuted; who became, in their 
turn, the protectors of that religion for which they 
lad ſuffered, and the perſecutors of other Pagans. 
Hut this revolution deſerves a particular Letter. 
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F 


Me GrRMAN Emeire, from the Electiam of Con- + 
nA I. 2 the Death of HEnkY the FOWLER. 


al LETTER SOME hiſtorians, my dear Boy, are of opinion, 
=_ hat the German empire does not properly com- Wm: 
x mence till the reign of Otho the Great, when Italy 
was reunited to the imperial dominions; but the 
extinction of the race of Charlemagne in Germany, 
- when the empire was wholly av: from France, 
and the imperial dignity became elective, ſeems to 
me the moſt natural period to fix its origin, though 
14 the two firft emperors never received the papal 
| | . ſanction. I ſhall therefore begin with Conrad, the 
= | _ firſt German who ruled the empire, after it ceaſed 
4 to be conſidered as an appendage of France, 
1 N Tuouqc the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne had, in 
| 4 reality poſſeſſed the empire by virtue of hereditary 
| | | | "deſcent, they uſually procured the conſent of their 
grandees to their teſtamentary deeds, that no diſ- 
| putes might ariſe about the ſucceſſion. This pre- 
| caution was more particularly neceſſary, as the im- 
| perial dominions were generally divided among the 
| | „„ children of the family, who were by that means in 
| 


a better condition to conteſt a doubtful title. What 
was at firſt no more than a political condeſcenſion 


| in the emperors, was in time interpreted into a pri- 
| vilege of the nobility; and hence originated the 
2 0 light of thoſe electors, by whom the emperor is 


ſtill inveſted with the imperial power and dignity. 
They had already depoſed Charles the Fat, and 
raiſed to the empire Arnold, baſtard of Carioman, 
king of Bavaria. 
| fi \ h THUus 


8 
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Tus authoriſed by cuſtom, the German no- LETTER 
bles aſſembled at Worms, on the death of Lewis, I 
IV. and not judging Charles the Simple worthy to, D. 91a. 


govern them, they offered the imperial crown to 
Otho, duke of Saxony ; but he declined it, on ac- 
count of his age; and, with a generoſity peculiar 
to himſelf, recommended Conrad, duke of Fran- 
conia, though his enemy, who was accordingly 


elected by the diet. The empire of Germany 


then comprehended Franconia, the province of 


Bamberg, Suabia, Conſtans, Baſil, Bern, Lauſan- 


ne, Burgundy, Bezangon, Lorrain, Metz, Liege, 
Cambray, Arras, Flanders, Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Cologne, Treves, Mentz, Worms, Spire, 
Straſbourg, Friezland, Saxony, Hefle, Weſtpha- 
lia, Thuringia, Wetteravia, Miſnia, Branden- 
bourg, Pomerania, Rugen, Stetin, Holſtein, Auſ- 


tria, Carinthia, Stiria, the Tyroleſe, Bavaria, the 


Griſons, and, in general, all the countries ſituated 
among theſe provinces, and their deperidencies*. 


Tux reign of Conrad I. was one continued ſcene 
of troubles, though he took every neceſſary mea- 
ſure to ſupport his authority, and preſerve the tran- 


— 


uillity of the empire. He was no ſooner elected, 
| than he had occaſion to march into Lorrain; where 
the nobility being attached to the family of Char- 
lemagne, acknowledged Charles' the Simple as 
their ſovereign, and offered to put him in poſſeſ- 
fron of that country. Before Conrad could ſettle 
the affairs of Lorrain, he was recalled by the revolt 
of ſeveral powerful dukes, who envied his pro- 
motion. One rebellion ſucceeded another; and, 

to complete his misfortunes, the Huns, or Hun- 
garians, invaded the empire. They had for ſome 
time been accuſtomed to paſs the entrenchments 
formed by Charlemagne, along the Raab, to re- 


* 


ſtrain their incurſions; and, no leſs fierce than 
1 8 e their 
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124 T HE HISTORY OF 
LETTER their anceſtors, they had laid every thing waſte 


before them, and ſpurned all oppoſition. - In gor 
e be N Bavaria, Suabia, Franconia: all 
Germany felt their fury. Lewis IV. ſubmitted to 


pay them an annual tribute. They ſeveral times 
pillaged Italy; and now in their way from that 
3 they had humbled Berengarius, 
. P. Si. taking advantage of the troubles of the empire, 
they made irruptions into Saxony, Thuringia, 
Franconia, Lorrain, and Alſace, which they de- 
ſolated with fire and ſword, and obliged Conrad 
to purchaſe a peace on the moſt ſhameful condi- 
tions. He died without male heirs, in 919, af- 
| ter recommending to the ſtates as his ſucceſſor, 
4 Henry duke of Saxony, ſon of that Otho to whom 
| | he owed his crown. OL. 


A. D. 920% HENRV I. ſurnamed the Fowler, becauſe he de- 
lighted much in the purſuit of birds, was elected 
with univerfal applauſe by the aflembled ſtates, _ 

| compoſed of the clergy, the principal nobility, 

Wn and the chiefs of the army. It was till undecid- 

| ed whether Lorrain ſhould belong to France or 

| Germany;: Henry, as ſoon as the ſituation of his 

A. D. 925. affairs would permit, entered with a powerful ar; 

my, and ſubdued the whole country. His next care 
was the internal peace and proſperity of the em- 
pire : he publiſhed. a general amneſty in favour of 
all thieves and banditti, provided they would en- 
liſt in his armies, and actually formed them into 
a troop. He created marquiſes, in imitation. of 
Charlemagne, to guard the frontiers of the em- 
pire againſt the Barbarians, and obliged all vaſſals 
and ſubvaſſals to furniſh ſoldiers, and corn for 
their ſubſiſtence 4. He likewiſe ordered the princi- 

I pal towns. to be ſurrounded with walls, baſtions, 

1 and ditches: and, that the nobility might be ha- 

bituated to the uſe of arms, even in time of N 
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he inſtituted certain military games, or tourna- LETTER 


D 


ments, in which they vied with each other in diſ-- 


playing their valour and addreſs. Hy „ 


TUESE wiſe meaſures being taken for the wel- 
fare of the ſtate, Henry began to prepare for war 


| againſt the Hungarians, whom he had exaſperated 


by refuſing the annual compoſition, and other 


marks of diſdain and defiance. They entered A. D. 932. 


Germany with an army of three hundred thou- 
ſand men, breathing vengeance; but Henry be- 
ing ſupported by the whole force of his domini- 
ans, though ſtill inferior to theirs, defeated them 
with great ſlaughter at Marſbourg, and reſcued 
the empire from a barbarous enemy, and an ig- 
nominious tribute ?. al Ds 
| | Is 


THz emperor having thus ſubdued his enemies, 


and ſecured the tranquillity of his ſubjects, both 


at home and abroad, began to taſte the fruits of 
his wifdom and valour, when the pope, and the 
citizens of Rome, invited him to the conqueſt of 
Italy, ſtill diſtracted by civil wars, offering him 
the holy unction, and the title of Auguſtus, Hen- 
ry, who was ambitious to be maſter of Italy, and 
no doubt deſirous of the papal ſanction to the im- 
perial crown, ſet out immediately at the head of 
his troops ; but being ſeized with an apoplexy, on 
his march, he was obliged to return, and died at 
Manſleben, in Thuringia *. Before his death, he 
convoked the princes of the empire, who ſettled 
the ſucceſſion on his ſon Otho, 8 


| * 


Hun was univerſally allowed to be the ableſt 


ſtateſman, and the greateſt prince of Europe in his 


time; but his ſucceſſor Otho, afterwards ſtiled the 


Great, ſurpaſſed him both in power and renown, 
tho? not perhaps in valour or abilities; for, as the 
e | 1 celegant 
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elegant and penetrating Voltaire obſerves, the ac- 
knowledged heir of a poweygal prince, who has 
been the founder or reſtorer of a ſtate, is always 
more powerful than his father, if not very much 
inferior in courage and talents: and the reaſon is 
obvious. He enters on a career already opened 
to him, and begins where his predeceſſor. ended: 
hence Alexander went further than Philip, Char- 


lemagne than 5 Otho the Great han 


Henry the Fowler. But before I proceed to the 
reign of Otho, we muſt take a view of the trou- 
bles of .France under Charles the Simple, and his 
unhappy ſucceſſors of the Carlovingian race. 
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4 FRANCE, from the Settlement of the NoRMANS, 70 
| the Extinflion of the CARLOVINGLAN RACE. - 


Yo U have already, my dear Boy, ſeen the LETTER 
uſurpations of the nobles, and the ſettlement of TI. 
the Normans, in France, under Charles the . 
ple. He gave daily more proofs of his weakneſss, - 
and became equally contemptible to the French 
and the Normans. An attempt was made to de- 
throne him by Robert duke of France, brother to 
Eudes, the late king. This rebellion was defeat- 
ed, at the time, by the unexpected anſwer of 
Rollo, duke of Normandy, who generoufly de- 
clared, when ſolicited to join in it, that he was 
equally incapable of abetting or ſuffering injuſ- 
tice !—Yet Rollo, as we have ſeen, was once a 
robber by profeſſion: but then, as ought to be 
obſerved in his vindication, he was under engage- . | 
ments to no prince, and claimed the protection of 0d 1 
no laws. He was then on a footing with the Ce- f 
ſars and the Alexanders, and now only inferior in 
power to the Alfreds and the Charlemagnes. 
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. ArTER the death of Rollo, duke Robert re- 
newed his intrigues. He firſt made the king diſ- | 
miſs Haganon, his favourite miniſter ; and next F 
ſeized that miniſter's treaſures, with which he gra- * 

_ tified. his adherents. They declareti Charles in- A. D. 922. | | 
capable of reigning, and proclaimed Robert King = 
of France. He was ſoon after killed in battle, | 1 
yet his party triumphed; and his ſon Hugh the 
Great, or the Abbot, as he is ſtiled by ſome wri- 

5 e „ . ters, 
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LETTER ters, on account of the number of the rich abbies 
L—— hich he held, had the crown in his power, but 
he choſe to place it on the head of Rodolph, duke 


of Burgundy, who was almoſt univerſally ac- 
knowledged . 1 „ 


Ix this extremity Charles had recourſe to Wil- 
lam I. duke of Normandy, and to Henry the Fo w- 
ler, who was preparing to aſſiſt him, when he was 
decoyed by the treacherous friendſhip of Herbert, 
count of Vermandois, into the fortreſs of Chat- 
teau-Thierri, and detained priſoner, . He now be- 
came the ſport of the ambition of his own rebel- 
lious ſubjects. The count releaſed him, and paid 

homage to him, as his ſovereign, when he wanted 
to gain his ends with Rodolph, and ſnut him up 
when they were accompliſhed, - The county of 
Laon was the price of Charles's confinement. He 


A. D. 929. died in priſon ?, =P 


Arn the death of Charles the Simple, RS 
dolph acted with much ſpirit and reſolution. He 
repelled the incurſions of ſome new tribes of Nor- 
mans, reſtrained the licentiouſneſs of the nobles, 
and reſtored both tranquillity and vigour to the 
kingdom. He died without iſſue in 936, when 
France was again involved in troubles, and a kind 
of interregnum enſued; but at length Hugh the. 
Great, ſtill diſdaining the title of king, or afraid 
to uſurp it, recalled. Charles's ſon Lewis, ſurnamed 
the Stranger, from England, whither he had been 


carried by his mother Egina, daughter of Edward 


the Elder, and grand-daughter of the great Al- 
fred . She had taken refuge in the court of her 
brother Athelſtan. FS | 


* Lewts was only in his ſeventeenth year when he 
was recalled, and in a great meaſure unacquainted 
8 | 2 with 
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with the affairs of France, yet he conducted him- IKT TER 
ſelf with a ſpirit becoming his rank, though not, XI. 
perhaps, wither ſome degree of that imprudence 
natural to his age. He attempted to reſcue himſelf 
from the tyranny of duke Hugh, who had been 
appointed his tutor, and allowed him little more 
than the name of king; but, after a variety of 
ſtruggles, he was obliged to make peace with his 
vaſſal, and confirm to him the county of Laon®, to 
which almoſt the whole royal domain was reduced. 
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L wis the Stranger died in 954, and left a ſha A. b. 954; | 
dow of royalty to his ſon Lothario ; or rather Hugh- | 8 
the Great was pleaſed to grant him the title of king, 
that he himſelf might enjoy the power *. This am- 
bitious nobleman, no leſs ' Io able than the an- | 

_ cient mayors, died in 95g. He was ſucceeded in A. p. 95 * 
conſequence and abilities by his ſon Hugh Capet, A 
whom we ſhall ſoon ſee king of France. 


| | 
LoTHAR1o neither wanted courage nor ambi- | "8 

tion. He attempted to recover Lorrain, which had ” bl f 
been for ſome time in the poſſeſſion of the empe- 1 
rors of Germany; but Otho II. by an artful ſtroke | 
of policy, diſconcerted his meaſyres, and ruined 

his reputation. He ceded the diſputed territory to 

Charles the king's' brother, on condition that he 
ſhould hold it as a fief of the empire?. Incenſed 
at this donation, by which his brother was bene- 

| ited at the expence of his character, his intereſt, - 
and the honour of his crown, Lothario aſſembled 

a powerful army, and marched ſuddenly to Aix- 

la-Chapelle, where he ſurpriſed the emperor, and 

put him to flight. He was vanquiſhed in his turn, 
and was again victorious®,; but, after all, he was 
obliged to reſign Lorrain, which was-divided be- a, D. 580. 
tween his brother Charles and the emperor Otho, 
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LETTER LoTHAR1O died in 986, and was quietly ſuc- 

ceeded by his ſon Lewis V. who governed under 

the direction of Hugh Capet, during a ſhort reign 

of one year and two months, which was one con- 

A. D. 987. tinued ſcene of troubles? In him ended the Car- 
lovingians, or the deſcendants of Charlemagne, 

the ſecond race of French kings.—The affairs of. 
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the empire now claim your attention. | 
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The GERMAN EMPIRE, and ius DEPENDENCIES, 
ROME, and the ITALIAN STATES, under Or Ho 
the GREAT, and his Succeſſors of the Houſe of 
SAXONY, egg oat | 


Oro I. deſervedly ſtiled the Great, as being LETTER 
the moſt powerful emperor ſince Charlemagne, . 
and who reunited Italy to the imperial dominions, 

was elected at Aix-Ja-Chapelle in 936, by the una- A. D. 336. 
nimous conſent of the diet there aſſembled, ac- 
cording to the promiſe made to his father. Henry | 
the Fowler. He began his reign with the molt * 
upright adminiſtration, and ſeemed deſirous to live - 9 
in peace and tranquillity ; but his quiet was ſoon in- 1 
terrupted by wars both foreign and domeſtic, = 1 
which he had ſufficient abilities to manage, and 1 
which terminated in his aggrandizement. ” 


Tun Hungarians, according to cuſtom, invad- 
ed the empire, committing every ſpecies of bar- 
barity. Otho ſoon put a ſtop to their ravages. He 
came up with them on the plain of Dortmund, in 
- Weſtphalia, and defeated them with great ſlaugh- 
ter. But the Hungarians were not the only ene-A. D. 936. 
my that Otho had to encounter. Immediately af- 
ter his return from this victory, he was informed 
that the Bohemians had revolted. Bohemia was A. D. 937. 
then entirely barbarous, and moſtly Pagan: Otho, 
after a variety of ſtruggles, rendered it tributary &. P. 95% 
to Germany, and alſo obliged the inhabitants to 
embrace Chriſtianity 3. | | 


— In the mean time Otho was engaged in many 15 
diſputes with his own 3 Arnold, 
. 2 : 43 duke 


| ef 
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LETTER duke of Bavaria, being dead, his ſon Everhard re- 
XL fuſed to do homage to the emperor, on pretence 
WY" "os he was not his vaſſal, but his ally. This ſtrug- 
gle between the crown and the great fiefs, between 
power which, always ſeeks increaſe, and hberty 
which aſpires at independency, for a long time 
agitated Europe. It ſubſiſted in Spain, while the 
Chriſtans had to contend with the diſciples of Ma- 
homet; but after the expulſion of the Moors, the 
ſovereign authority got the aſcendant, It was this 
competition that involved France in troubles «ill 
the middle of the reign of Lewis XI. when the feu- 
dal lordſhips were gradually ſtript of their power, 
and the nobles reduced to a dependance on the 
prince; that eſtabliſned in England the mixed go- 
vernment, to which we owe our preſent greatneſs, 
and cemented in Poland the liberty of the nobles 
with the flavery of the people. The ſame ſpirit, 
at different times, hath troubled Sweden and Den- 
mark, and founded the republics of Holland and 
Swiſſerland: the ſame cauſe hath almoſt every 
where produced different effects! The preroga- 
tives of the prince have, in ſome inſtances, as in 
that of the German empire, been reduced to a 
mere title, and the national union itſelf preſerved 
only in the obſervance of a few inſignificant for- 
malities. The duke of Bavaria was not willi 
to obſetve even theſe formalities: Otho therefore 
entered that country with an army, expelled Ever- 
hard, and beſtowed the duchy upon his uncle Bar- 
tolf, Who willingly did homage for ſuch a pre- 
A. P. 338. ſent 3, The emperor at the ſame time created one 
of Everhard's brothers count palatine of Bavaria, 
6 and the other count palatine of the Rhine. 


Tuis dignity of Count Palatine was revived 
from the counts of the palace of the Roman and 
French emperors. Theſe Palatines were at firſt 
[ES * | ſupreme 


/ 


ſupreme judges, and 
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appeal, in the name Xx the emperor. 8 


Or no having thus ſettled the internal tranquillity 
of the empire, (which, however, was ſoon diſturb- 
ed by the rebellion of his brother) aſſembled a diet 
at Arenſberg, where among other things it was de- A. D. 4 
bated, whether inheritance ſnould deſcend in a di- 
rect line; whether, for example, a grandſon, heir 
to an elder ſon, ſhould ſucceed, on the death of his 
grandfather, in preference to his uncles. The diet 
not being able to come to any determination, it 
was agreed that the point ſhould be decided by 
duel. An equal number of combatants were ac- 
cordingly choſen on both ſides; and the ſuit was 
determined in favour of the grandſon, his cham- 
. pions being victorious . The law is now univer- 
fal. This mode of trial ſoon became general over 
Europe; and under the following reign a diet or- 
. dered, that doubtful cauſes ſhould no more be de- 
cided by oath, but by the ſwordꝭ. The baſe at leaſt 
were, by that means, deprived of the advantages 
which they might have reaped from perjury, 


In order to counterbalance the power of the no- 
_ bility, Otho augmented the privileges of the Ger- A. p. 94. 
man clergy : he conferred on them duchies and 
counties, with all the rights of other princes and 
nobles ; and, like Charlemagne, the founder of 
that empire, ,whoſe luſtre he reſtored, he propa- 
"gated Chriſtianity by force of arms. He obliged a. B. 94s. 
the Danes to pay him tribute, and receive bap- 
tiſm, as an earneſt of their good behaviour ?. The A. P. 951. 
Bohemians, as I have already obſerved, were alſo 
ſubjected to the ſame condiins, 1 


No ſooner did Otho find himſelf in quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of the North, than the South attracted his eye; 


and 


ave judgment in the laſt LE rx 
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| krxxxxx and a favourable opportunity now offered of gra- 

iy A. tifying his ambition without injury to his humani- * 
| ty. Italy was torn by factions, and ruled by ty- 

| rants. Rodolph II. king of the two Burgundies, 

| Transjuran and Cisjuran, had dethroned Beren- 

| garius, and been himſelf dethroned by Hugh, 

| | mamarquis of Provence, whoſe ſon Lothario was al- 

| ſo dethroned by Berengarius II. This Berengarius 
| 

| 


| kept Adelaida, the widow of Lothario, in con- 

5 ffinement. She invited Otho to her relief. He en- 
L310, tered Italy at the head of a powerful army; de- 

A. D. 982. livered Adelaida; married her; and obliged Be- 
rengatius to take an oath of fealty, generouſly 
leaving him in policiiion of the kingdom 8. 1 


Tux pleaſure which Otho muſt have received 
from the conqueſt of Italy, was balanced by the 
revolt of his ſon Ludolphus; who, though alrea- 
dy declared ſucceſſor to the empire, was. ſo much 
chagrined at his father's ſecond. marriage, that he 
engaged in a rebellion with the duke of Franconia, 

and other German noblemen. Purſued by the vi- 

- eilance of the emperor, the prince took refuge in 
Ratiſbort and was ſoon reduced to extremity ; 
but, at the interceſſion of his friends, he was per- 

4. D. 955. mitted to retire with his followers. He again re- 
belled: but returning, ſoon after, to a ſenſe of 
. his duty, he took an opportunity, when his fa- 
ther was hunting, to throw himſelf at his feet, 
and implore forgiveneſs in the moſt humiliating 
language. Have pity,” ſaid he, (after a pathe- 
tic pauſe) “on your child, who returns, like the 
„ prodigal ſon, to his father. If you permit him 
c to hve, Who has ſo often deſerved to die, he 
“ will be faithful and obedient for the future, and 
& have time to repent of his folly and ingrati- 
„ tude.” The emperor, equally ſurprized and 
| affected at this moving ſpectacle, raiſed 1 ſon 
| e ; rom 
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eyes, received him into favour, and forgave all 
his followers ?. „ ; 


Tuis young prince afterwards died in Italy, whi- a, D. 959, 


ther he had been ſent by his father, to humble the 
ungrateful Berengarius, who had broke his faith 
with the emperor, and tyrannized over his coun- 
trymen. The untimely death of Ludolphus, which 
greatly affected Otho, gave. Berengarius time to 
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from the ground, while the tears trickled from his LETTER, 
— 


breathe. He was ſoon abſolute maſter of the an- 


cient kingdom of Lombardy, but not of Rome, 
which was then governed by Octavianus Sporco, 


grandſon of the celebrated Marozia, concubine of 


Sergius III. By the great intereſt of his family, 
he had been elected pope at the age of eighteen, 


when he was not even in orders. He took the 
name of John XII. out of reſpect to the memory 


of his uncle, John XI. and was the firſt pope who 
2 1s name on his acceſſion to the ponti- 
8 „„ 5 


> Tu John XII. was a patrician, or nobleman 


of Rome, and conſequently united in the papal 


chair the privileges of both temporal and ſpiritual 


authority, by a right whoſe alt could not be 
u 


diſputed: but he was young, ſunk in debauchery, 
and unable to oppoſe the tyranny of Berengarius 


and his ſon Adelbert; he therefore conjured Otho 
A. D. 960; 


by the love of God, and of the holy apoſtles, 
© to come and deliver the Roman church from the 
fangs of two monſters.” This flattering invi- 
tation was accompanied with an offer of the papal 
ſanction to the imperial crown, and of the king- 
dom of Lombardy, from the Italian ſtates **, _ 


8 Is compliance with the requeſt of the pope, not 
leſs than with his own wiſhes, the emperor 1 25 
: | K | 


ö 


* 
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il 
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bled a powerful army, and marched into Italy, af- 
ter having convoked a diet at Worms, where his 
ſon Otho, by Adelaida, was elected his ſucceſſor 


a neceſſary precaution in thoſe troubleſome times 
for ſecuring the crown in a family. Berengarius 


A. D. 962 


fled before him: he entered Pavia without oppo- 
ſition, and was crowned king of Lombardy at 
Milan, by the archbiſhop of that city, in preſence 


of the nobility and clergy, who had formerly de- 


poſed Berengarius. Rome alſo opened its gates to 
Otho; and the pope crowned him emperor of the 
Romans, dignified him with the title of Auguſtus, 


and ſwore allegiance ta him on the tomb where 


lemagne, Saving in all things,” 


the body of St. Peter is ſaid to be depoſited **. The 
emperor at the ſame time confirmed to the Apoſ- 
tolic See the donations made by Sep and Char- 

| ſays he, our 
« authority, and that of our ſon and deſcend- 


ante :, by which it appears, that in this grant 


Otho reſerved to the empire the ſupreme juriſdic- 


= 


tion over the papal territories, 


Or no next marched in purſuit of Berengarius, 
whom: he ſeized, and condemned to perpetual im- 


iſonment. Meanwhile the pope, finding that he 
ad db himſelf a maſter in a protector, repent- 


ed of what he had done; broke his oath to the 


emperor, and entered into a league with Adel- 


bert, the ſon of Berengarius, tho* formerly his 


moſt implacable enemy. Otho ſuddenly returned 


to Rome; Adelbert fled; and a council depoſed 


. 


1007 XII. for his debaucheries, as was pretended, 


but in reality for revolting againſt the emperor, 


though his licentionſneſs was ſufficiently enormous 
to render him unworthy of any civil or eccleſiaſ- 
tical dignity. Leo VIII. a layman, but a man of 


virtue, was elected his ſucceſſor; and the clergy 


and citizens of Rome togk anew the oath of alle» - 
| 9 9 30 giance 
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iance to Otho, and bound themſelves neither to LETTER 
elect nor conſecrate a Pope hs; the conſent of. 


the cmpanr”” | 1 . 563. 
Bur Otho be . to quell 145 diſtur- A. D. 964, 
bances in Spoleto, à faction reinſtated John XII. 
a new council depoſed Leo, and a canon was en- 
acted, declaring that no inferior can degrade a - 
ſuperior 5 ,2 by which was meant to be intimat- 5 
ed, not only that the biſhops. and cardinals could | 
never depoſe the pope, but that the emperor, as a 
layman, owed to the church Re . e 
which he exacted from her. | 


Soon after 'this ana. pope few was af: | 
ſaſſinated in the arms of one of his miſtreſſes; but 
his party ſtill refuſed to acknowledge Leo, and 
proceeded to the election of Benedict V. who was 
accordingly promoted to the chair of St. Peter. 
Informed of theſe audacious and faithleſs proceed 
ings, Otho marched back to Rome, which he re- 
duced, and reſtored Leo VIII. to his dignity. Be- 
nedict a peared before a council; owned himſelf 
guilty of uſurpation; {tri t himſelf. of the pontifical 
robes; implored compaſſion ; and was baniſhed to 
Hambyz rgh. Leo VIII. with all the clergy and 
Roman people, made at the ſame time a celebrat- A. p. 86 
ed decree, which was conſidered as a fundamental 
law of the empire; viz. © That Otho, and his 
„ ſucceſſors in the kingdom of Italy, ſhould al- 
„ways have power of chuſing a ſucceſſor, of 


| © naming the _ of win bo tay to 
. w way 55 18 FO Fo. 


Tur affairs of naly bann alk ſettled, Olin re- 
turned to Germany; where he was ſcarce arrived, 
when the Italians again revolted, and expelled Johna. v. 4. 
1 who _ dern elected in preſence of the 1 mw 

peri 
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LETTER perial commiſſioners, after the death of Leo VIII. 


4 ,Enraged at ſo many inſtances of perfidy, Otho 
..- - once more entered Italy, and marched = drain 
which he treated with a ſeverity ſomewhat border- 
ing on revenge, but juſtly merited. He baniſhed. 
the conſuls, 7 5 the tribunes, and cauſed the 
prefect of Rome, who aimed at the character of a 
tecond Brutus, to be whipt naked thro” the ſtreets 
A. D. 966. on an aſs . Theſe antient dignities ſubſiſted on- 
ly in name, and the people were deſtitute of eve- 
ry virtue: they had repeatedly broken their faith 
to the prince, whoſe protection they had craved, 
and to whom they had ſworn allegiance; an at- 
tempt therefore to reſtore the republic, which had 
at one time been conſidered as the height of pa- 
triotiſm, was now deſervedly puniſhed as a ſediti- 
ous revolt though a perſon of no leſs eminence 
en Voltaire ſeems to conſider both in the ſamę 
She. e oi 


Ar rx re- eſtabliſhing the pope, and regulating 
the police of Rome, Otho retired to Capua, where 
A. D. 967. he received ambaſſadors from Nicephorus, the _ 
Greek emperor, who wanted to renew the old alli- 
ance between the Eaſtern and Weſtern empires, 
and alſo propoſed a marriage between his daughter 
I Theophania and Otho's ſon, lately aſſociated with 
i father in the ſupreme power. During the courſe 
of this negociation, however, the Greek grew jea- 
Ilous of the German, and procured the nobles to 
be aſſaſſinated, who came to receive the princeſs, 
Ilngncenſed at fo enormous a perfidy, Otho ordered 
A. D. 968. his generals to enter Calabria, where they defeated 
the Greek army, cut off the noſes of their priſo- 
ners, and ſent them in that condition to Conſtan- 
A | 05 . 


+ 


Bur 
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Bou r peace was ſoon after eſtabliſhed between LETTER 
the two empires. Nicephorus being put to death II. 


by his ſubjects, John Zimiſces, his ſucceſſor, ſent © 
the princeſs Theophania into Italy, where her mar- 
riage with young Otho was conſummated, and all - 


| pry eee happily accommodated *?. The empe- A. D. 970, 


ror returned to Germany, covered with glory and 
ſucceſs, and lived to enjoy the fruits of his victo- 
ries two years in his native Saxony. He died in 
973, after a reign of thirty-ſix years; during 
which, by his generoſity and courage, he had juſt- 
ly acquired the appellation of Otho the Great, the 
Conqueror of Italy, and the Reſtorer of the Em- 
pire of Charlemagne. | li one 


+ 


Or ko II. ſurnamed the Sanguinary, on account AD, 974. 


of the blood ſpilt under his reign, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther at the age of eighteen. His youth occaſioned 
trqubles, which his valour diſſipated. Henry, duke 
of Bavaria, and ſeveral other noblemen rebelled, 
but were all reduced in a ſhort time, Denmark and 
Bohemia felt his power, and Rome, by new crimes, 
offered a theatre for his juſtice. The conſul Cre- 
ſcentius, or Cincius, ſon of the abandoned Theo- 
dora, who had been concubine to pope John X. 
revived the project of reſtoring the republic, and 
cauſed Benedict VI. who adhered to the emperor, 
to be murdered in priſon. His faction elected Bo- 
niface VII. another, faction elected Benedict VII. 
and a third John XIV. who was put to death by 
Boniface **, 1 | . N 1 | 1 : 2 


Tuxsx horrors ſucceeded one another ſo rapid- 
ly that chronologers have not been able to aſcertain 
the dates, nor hiſtorians accurately to ſettle the 
names of the pontiffs. The pope of one party 
was the antipope of another. But Benedict VII. 
and the imperial party at laſt prevailing, Boniface, 

* ; | FR Went 
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LETTER Went in perſon to Conſtantinople, and implored 
XI. the Greek emperors, Baſil and Conſtantine, to 


| come and reſtore the throne of the Cæſars in Italy, 
and deliver the Romans from the German yoke*?, 


Tunis circumſtance, my dear Boy, merits your 
attention. The popes, in order to increaſe their 
\ power, had formerly renounced their allegiance to 
| the Greeks, and called in the Franks : they after- 
wards had recourſe to the Germans, who confirm- 
ed the privileges granted them by the French, and 
now they feemed ready to receive their ancient 
maſters, or rather to acknowledge no maſter at 
all; and hence they have been accuſed of bound- 
leſs ambition. But in all this I can ſee no foun- 
dation for ſuch a charge. It is natural for man to 
deſire ſway, and to ſeek to increaſe it; when the 
Popes were become temporal princes, they would 
_ conſequently ſeek to ſecure and extend their do- 
minion. If they had acted otherwiſe, they would 
not have been men. I am much more offended at 
that dominion of blind belief, which they endea- 
voured to extend over the human mind. The one 
was a generous, the other an ignoble ambition; 
the firſt made only a few men change their ſove- 
Teign, the latter ſubjected millions to a debaſing 
ſuperſtition, and was neceſſarily accompanied with 
% - oo OTST 


IAA already mentioned, in the hiſtory of 
France, the diſpute about Lorrain, which Otho II. 
politically divided with Lothario's brother Charles, 
on condition that the French prince ſhould do ho- 
mage for it after the cuſtom of thoſe times, with 
bended knee, and cloſed hands, That war being 
finiſhed, and the affairs of Germany ſettled, Otho 
A. D. 981. marched into Italy, entered Rome without oppo- 
"ſition, and ſeverely chaſtiſed the rebels; but at- 
of N tempting 
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_ tempting to deprive the Greeks of Calabria, his LETTER 
army was cut in pieces by the Saracens, whom the it 
Greeks had called to their ailiſtance **. He diet 
ſoon after at Rome, while he was preparing to 


take revenge on the enemy. 


Or uo III. already elected emperor, ſucceeded A. p. 283. 
his father at twelve years of age; and his uncle 

and his mother diſputing the ad miniſtration, Ger- 

many was diſquieted by a turbulent regency, 
while Rome became a prey to new factions, and 
the ſcene of new crimes. Creſcentius blew again 

the trumpet of liberty, and. perſuaded the Ro- 

mans they were ſtill free, that he might have it in 

his power to enſlave them. 415 OY 


Bo r when the emperor, who proved a brave and 
enterpriſing prince, came of age, all things were 
ſoon reduced into order. He defeated the Danes, A. p. 385, 
who had invaded the empire, and entered into a 
league with Eric, king of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, on condition that German miſſionaries 

' ſhould be allowed to preach the goſpel in his do- 
minions *3; a great conceſſion in thoſe times; and 
highly mortifying to the worſhippers of Odin. 

Tux affairs of the north being ſettled, Otho A. P. 996. 

marched into Italy at the interceſſion of John XV. 
who, was perſecuted by Creſcentius. Alarmed at 
the name of Otho, which had ſo often proved fa- 

tal to their confederates, the rebels returned to 

their duty, and Creſcentius was pardoned : but 

ſcarce had the emperor left Rome, when that li- 
centious ſpirit again revolted, expelled Gregory V. 
© the Cacceffor of John XV. and elevated to the pa- 

pal chair a creature of his own, under the name of 
John XVI. Enraged at this freſn inſult, Otho re- „ 
turned with a powerful army to Rome, which K "oP: 
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mr” took by aſſault ; ordered Creſcentius to be behead- 

cd, and the antipope to be thrown from the top 
of the caſtle of St. Angelo, after his eyes had been 
put out, and his noſe cut off. 9 0 85 | 


- — — r — 
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Havinc thus puniſhed the rebels, reſtored 

Gregory, and received anew the. allegiance of the 
citizens of Rome, Otho returned to Germany, 

| whence he proceeded to Poland, which he erected 

A. P. 1000. into a kingdom at the ſolicitation of duke Boleſlaus, 
who did him homage, and agreed to hold his do- 
minions as a fief of the empire *?, | : 


— — == — —— 
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Bur the Saracens about this time making an ir- 
ruption into the Campania of Rome, the emperor 
was again obliged to march into Italy. He expelled 

the ravagers, and repaired with a ſmall body of 
A. D. 1003, troops to Rome, where his life was endangered by 
a a conſpiracy; and, while he was aſſembling forces 
to puniſh the rebels, he is (aid to have been poiſon- 
ed by a pair of gloves ſent him by the widow of 
Creſcentius, whom he had debauched under a pro- 

miſe of marriage**, _ „ | 


Tux empire ſuſtained a great loſs in the death 
of this prince, who was equally brave, reſolute, 
and juſt; and by a glorious age of eighteen _ 
Fears, changed the ſurname of Infant, which had 
been given him at his acceſſion, into that of the 
1 Wonder of the World. . 


As Otho III. died without children, a number 
of competitors ſtarted up for the empire, three of 
whom were ſuppoſed alike aalified” to wear the 
imperial crown ; Henry duke of Bavaria, Herman 
duke of Suabia, and Ekkard marquis of Saxony : 

WO but the duke of Bavaria being grandſon to Otho 
A. D. 1003. II. by the female line, was elected in * 
18 | 65 o 
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ol his ſuperior power, and confirmed and conſe- LETTER 
crated under the name of Henry II. 8 
THz new emperor had no ſooner ſettled the af- | 
fairs of Germany, and diſconcerted an aſſociation 
formed againſt him by the king of Poland, than 
he found it neceſlary to march into Italy, where 
Ardouin, marquis of Ivrea, had aſſumed the ſo- 
vereignty. Ardouin retired at the approach of 
Henry, who was crowned king of Lombardy at A. D. wos: 
Pavia, by the archbiſhop of Milan; but the mar- 
quis having ſome partizans in that city, they in- 
flamed the populace to ſuch a degree, that the ' 
emperor was in danger of being facrificed to their 
fury. The tumult was at laſt quelled by the im- 
perial troops: thoſe within the city defended the 
palace, while detachments from the camp ſcaled 
the walls, and committed terrible ſlaughter in the 
ſtreets, till' Henry ordered them to deſiſt, and re- 
tired to the fortreſs of St. Peter. Thither the prin- 
cipal citizens repaired in a body; implored the em 
peror's clemency; proteſted their loyalty, and laid 
the blame of the ſedition on the partizans of Ar- 
douin, who. had practiſed on the 1gnorance of the 
vulgar. Henry generouſly admitted their apolo- 
gy: Mercy,” ſaid he, is my favourite virtue; 
and I would much rather find your obedience 
the reſult of affection, than the conſequence of 
6c. fear *7,” VL Ds 4 $4 4 : 


Tux troubles of Germany obliged the emperor . 
to leave Italy, without viſiting Rome: but theſe be- 
ing quelled, and the king of Poland, who had re- 
| volted, reduced to obedience, Henry returned 
; with his wife Cunegunda, and was crowned in St. A. D. r014- 
| Peter's by Benedict VIII. He at the ſame time 
defeated Ardouin, who had re- aſſumed the royal 
GE 1 authority 


* 
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7 


Weng Lombard... 
Cox with ſucceſs, ſick of human greatneſs, 
or of the toils of empire, and charmed with the 
tranquillity of a monaſtic life, Henry had for ſome _ 

time expreſſed a deſire of retiring from the world, 

and now actually took the religious habit. But 

the abbot of St. Vall, when he received the em- 
peror às a brother, wiſely impoſed the following 
command on;him : ** Monks owe obedience to 
<< their ſuperior,” ſaid he; I order you to conti- 
nue at the helm of governments. 


Ix conſequence of this injunction, Henry con- 
| ſented to wear the crown, and increaſed in proſ- 
A. D. 104 perity to the hour of his death. Yet he ſeems to 
have been a prince of a weak mind; for beſides his 
monaſtic whim, it appears that he had made a 
vow of chaſtity: and, when he felt his end ap- 
proaching,, he ſent for the parents of his wife Cu- 
negunda, and ſaid, You, gave her to me a vir- 
gin, and I, reſtore. her a virgin??? Can a re- 
ſtraint gn the natural inclinations. be a virtue, where 
their indulgence does not interfere with the wel- 
fare of ſociety ? Do not think ſo. Such a decla- 
ration from a huſband. is enough to make one cre- 
dit the accuſations of adultery daid againſt Cune- 
gunda, though ſhe is ſaid to have proved her in- 
nocence by handling red-hot iron s 
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en 
Ex cl AND from the Death of Ar RED, to the Reign 


\ 


[ 


of CANUTE the GREAT. 


Ex GLAND, my dear Boy, from the reign of * 0 

Alfred to the Daniſh conqueſt, affords few objects. 

to arreſt the attention of the ſcholar, the gentle- 

man, or the politician. Little progreſs was made 

in letters or politeneſs, and the conſtitution con- 

tinued nearly the ſame. A conciſe account of the 

principal reigns will therefore be ſufficient for your 

purpoſe; more eſpecially as England, during this 
period, had little connection with the affairs of the 

A 7 0 „ 1 


X21 


ALFRED was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward the A. D. 90 
Elder, being the firſt of that name who ſat on the 
Engliſh throne, Though inferior to his father in 
genius and erudition, he equalled: him in military | 
talents; and he had. occaſion for them. Ethel- 5 
wald his couſin- german, . ſon to king Ethelbert, 
Alfred's elder brother, diſputed the crown, and 
called in the Danes to ſupport his claim. The 
death of Ethelwald, who fell in a battle with the A. D. 910. 
Kentiſh men, decided the quarrel; but Edward's 
Wars with the Danes continued during the greater 

part of his reign, though he was ſucceſsful in al- 
moſt every engagement. He died in 925. _ 


ATHELSTAN, Edward's natural ſon, obtained A, D. 925. 
the kingdom, in preference to his legitimate chil- 

dren, as he was of an age more fitted for govern- 
ment, and the nation, expoſed to foreign and do- 
meſtic wars, required a prince of abilities: the 

ſain in his birth was therefore overlockxed. 


No ſooner was Athelſtan ſecurely ſeated on the 
throne, than he endeavoured to giveit ſtability by 
Vol. I, 5 Providing 
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LETTER providing againſt the inſurrections of the domeſtic 
Danes. With this view he marched into Nor- 
thumberland, their moſt conſiderable ſettlement ; 


and finding that they bore with impatience the En- 
; gliſh yoke, he judged it prudent to confer on Si- 


theric, a Daniſh nobleman, the title of king, and 


to give him his ſiſter Editha in marriage, as a fur- 
ther motive of attachment. But this policy, how- 


6 $ 


» : « 
* * 4 8 » 
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ever wiſe in itſelf, proved the ſource of very dan- 
gerous conſequences. | 

"S1THERIC died within a twelvemonth ; and his 
two ſons, by a former marriage, Anlaf and God- 
frig, founding prnenions on their father's eleva- 
tion, aſſumed the ſovereignty, without waiting for 
the approbation of Athelſtan : but they were ſoon 


_ expelled by this powerful monarch, who was not 


{s brave than politic. The former took ſhelter 
in Ireland, the latter in Scotland; where he was 

rotected for ſome time, hy the clemency of Con- 

ntine, who then poſſeſſed the Scottiſh crown. 
Continually ſolicited however, and even menaced 
by the Engliſh monarch, Conſtantine at laſt. pro- 
miſed to deliver up his gueſt ; but ſecretly. deteſt- 
ing ſuch treachery, he gave Godfrid a hint to make 
his eſcape. Incenſed at Conſtantine's behaviour, 
though the death of the fugitive had freed: him 


from all apprehenſions, Athelſtan entered Scotland 


with a numerous army, and reduced the Scots to 


ſuch diſtreſs, that their king was happy to pre- 


ſerve his crown by the moſt humble ſubmiſſions *. 


Arnzlsrax afterwards defeated. the Scots, 
Welſh, and Danes, in à general engagement, at 
Brunſbury, in Northumberland; in conſequence of 
which he enjoyed tranquillity during the reſt of his 
reign. He appears to have been one of the moſt 
able and active of our ancient princes; and his me- 


morable law for the encouragement of commerce, 


diſcovers 
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enlightened ages, viz. That a merct ant, who had 
made two voyages, on his own account, to diſtant 


lands, ſhould be admitted to the rank of a thane, 


or gentleman ?. 


ATneLsTAN was ſucceeded by his brother Ed- A. p. 94 
mund; who, on his acceſſion met with ſome diſ- 


turbance from the Northumbrians, whom he re- 
duced to obedience. He alſo conquered Cumber- 
land from the Britons, and conferred that princi- 
pality on Malcolm, king of Scotland, on condi- 
tion that he ſhould do homage to England for it, 
and protect the North from all future incurſions of 
the Danes +; VVV 


Epuvunp's reign was very ſhort, and his death 
violent. As he Was ſolemnizing a feaſt in Glou- 


ceſterſhire, a notorious robber named Leolf, whom 


he had ſentenced to baniſhment, audaciouſly en- 
tered the hall where the king dined, and ſeated 
himſelf at one of the tables. Enraged at ſuch in- 
ſolence, Edmund ordered him to be ſeized; but 
obſerving that the ruffian was preparing to reſiſt, 
the indignant monarch ſprung up, and catchin 


him by the hair, dragged him out of the hall. 


Mean while Leolf having drawn his dagger, lifted 
his arm with a furious Blow, and ſtabbed the king 

to the heart, who immediate 
ſom of his murdererr. 


ly expired on the bo- 
_  EpMund left male iſſue; but as they were too 
young to govern the kingdom, his brother Edred 


147 
diſcovers a liberality of mind worthy of the moſt LBFTER 


was exalted to the throne. The beginning of A. 5. 548. 


Edred's reign, like thoſe of his predeceſſors, was 
diſturbed by the rebellion of the Northumbrian 
Danes. Though frequently quelled, they were 


never entirely ſubdued, nor had they ever paid a 
ſincere allegiance to the Engliſh crown. Their 
| | 9 _ obedience. 


148 


LETTER obedience laſted no longer than the preſent terror. 
IV. Edred, inſtructed by experience, took every pre- 


caution to prevent their future inſurrections. He 
ſettled Engliſh garriſons in their moſt confiderable 
towns, and placed overthem an Engliſh governor, 
to watch their motions, and check the firſt ap- 

arance of revolt. He alſo obliged Malcolm, 


king of Scotland, to renew his homage for Cum 
Err BT ages 


Bur Edred, though a brave and active prince, 
lay under the influence of the loweſt ſuperſtition, 
and had blindly delivered 6ver his conſcience to the 
guidance of Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, com- 
monly called St. Dunſtan, whom he advanced to 
the higheſt offices, and who concealed beneath an 


appearance of ſanity the moſt violent and inſolent 


ambition. In order to impoſe on the credulity of 


| mankind, this monk had ſecluded [himſelf from 


the world in a miſerable cell, where he is ſaid to 
have had frequent conflicts with the devil; till one 
day, when the infernal ſpirit attempted to ſeduce 
him in the ſhape of a fine woman, Dunſtan feized 
him by the noſe with a pair of red-hot” pincers, 


and held him till the w hole neighbourhood reſound- 


ed with his bellowings ?. Satan thus vanquiſhed, 
durſt never more ſhew his face. This ſtory, and 
others of a like nature, which were then ſeriouſly 
believed, obtained the abbot a reputation, both 


with prince and people, hich no real piety or vir- 


tue, even in the moſt enlightened times, could 


ever have procured him. He was placed by Edred 


at the head of the treaſury, ſoon after his return 
from ſolitude; and, ſenſible that he owed his ad- 
vancement to the opinion of his auſterity, he pro- 
feſſed himſelf a friend to the rigid monaſtic rules, 
which about this time began to prevail, and by 


- Which monks were excluded from all commerce 
with the world and with women. He introduced 


HATS : them 
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them into the convents of Glaſtonbury and Abi 1g · LETTER 


don, and endeavoured to render them univerſal 
in the kingdoms, | 


A worp here of the monaſtic life. 


Turns had been monaſteries in England from 


firſt introduction of Chriſtianity among the Sax» 
ons, and theſe eſtabliſhments had been greatly 
multiplied by the miſtaken piety of the princes 
and nobles, who ſought to bribe Heaven by do- 
nations to the church; but the monks had hi- 
therto been a ſpecies of ſecular prieſts, who were 


at liberty either to marry or continue ſingle; Who 


lived after the manner of the preſent canons or 


prebendaries, and were both intermingled with the 


world, in ſome degree, and endeavoured to ren- 
der themſelves uſeful to it. A ſuperſtitious devo- 
tion, however, had produced in Italy a new ſpe- 
cies of monks, who ſecluded themſelves entirely 


from the world, renounced all claim to liberty, 


and made a merit of the moſt inviolable chaſtity. 
Dunſtan laid hold of this circumſtance to com- 
mence reformer. The pope had favoured the 
doctrine from motives of general policy, asdetach- 


ing the eccleſiaſtical from the civil power; the ab- 
bot embraced it for his own aggrandiſement : celi- | 


bacy was therefore extolled. as the univerſal duty 
of ptieſts; and, in England, the minds of men 
were already prepared for ſuch an innovation, 
though it combated the ſtrongeſt propenſities in 
1 5 2 


Ls 


Tax firft preachers of Chriſtianity among the 
Saxons had carried to the moſt extravagant height 


the praiſe of inviolable chaſtity ; the pleaſures of 


love had been repreſented as incompatible with 


Chriſtian perfection; and an abſtinence from all 


LFommerce with the ſex, aſſuredly the higheſt 2 | 
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LETTER of ſelf-denial, was deemed a ſufficient atonement 

XIV. for the blackeſt enormities. The conſequence 
naturally followed, that thoſe who officiated at the 
altar ſhould at leaſt be free from this pollution ; and 
Dunſtan and his reformed monks knew well how 
to ' avail themſelves. of theſe popular topics, and 
ſet off their own character to the beſt advantage. 
On the other hand, their rivals, the ſecular clergy, 
who were numerous and rich, and poſſeſſed of the 
eccleſiaſtical dignities, defended themſelves with 
vigour, and maintained the ſanctity of marriage ?, 
The whole nation was thrown into a ferment. . 


ö | {10 (- 200 EL SI Ky es, , , 8 8 . 
A. D.o;;. Ix the mean time, the power of the monks re- 
ceived a check by. the death of Edred, the dupe 
of their ambition. He left children, but in an in- 
fant ſtate; the crown was-:therefore conferred on 
Edwy, his nephew, ſon to Edmund, his brother 
and predecefior , gp pg th 
Tais prince, who was only ſeventeen years of 
age at the time of his acceſſion, poſſeſſed an ele- 
gant perſon and the moſt amiable and promiſing 


the accomphiſhments of his mind, could ſcreen 
him from the fury of the monks, whom he unhap 

ee e ee in the beginning of his reign. The 

beautiful Elgiva, his ſecond or third couſin, had 


wy: and, as he was at an age when the tender 
paſſions are moſt keenly felt, he ventured to mar- 
ry her, though within the degrees of affinity pro- 
hibit-d by the church. The auſterity of the monks 
made them particularly violent on this occaſion; 
—_— . the king therefore entertained-a ſtrong averſion 
_ . againft them; and determined to oppoſe their pro- 
| | | of expelling the ſeculars from the convents. 
But he had ſoon reaſon to repent his raſhneſs, in 
provoking ſuch dangerous enemies. On the * 
| Fay Ib 3 


virtues: But neither the graces of his body, nor 


trying along with him Odo, archbiſhop of Canter- 


ſttzhe queen with the moſt opprobrious epithet? = 


MODERN EUROPE. 1861 
of his coronation, while the nobility, aſſembled. * 
in the great hall, were indulging themſelves in riot 
and diſorder, after the example of their German” 
anceſtors, Edwy, attracted by the ſofter pleaſures 


| 

of love, retired to the queen's apartment, and gave | 
looſe to his fondneſs, which was but feebly checked | 
| 


by the preſence of her mother. Dunſtan con- 
jectured the reaſon of the king's retreat; and car- 


bury, over whom he had gained an entire aſcen- 
dant, he burſt into the royal privacy, upbraided | - Bn 
Edwy of laſciviouſneſs, tore him from the arms i 
of his conſort, and puſhed him back ignomini- „ 

| ouſly into the company of the nobles, loading | | 


Tuovon Edwy was young, and had the pre- 
Jjudices of the people to encounter, he found means 
to revenge this public inſult. He accuſed Dun- 
ſtan of malverſation in office, while at the head of 
the treaſury; and as that miniſter did not clear 
himſelf of the charge, the king baniſhed him the 
realm. But Dunſtan's cabal were not idle during 
bis abſence; they poiſoned the minds of men to 
ſuch a degree by declamations againſt the king, 
and panegyrics on the abbot's ſanctity, that the 
royal authority was deſpiſed, and ſtill more out- 
rageouſly inſulted. Archbiſhop: Odo ordered the 
queen to be ſeized; and after her face had been 
ſeared with a red-hot iron, in order to deſtroy that 
fatal beauty which had enſnared the king, ſne was 
| ny into Ireland, there to remain in perpetual 
exi e i „* , N 1 5 


N SeÞ 03 BAS Ty; 5 r i E 
Epw finding reſiſtance vain, was obliged to + 
conſent to a divorce, which was pronounced by. 
the imperious Odo. But theſe were not the only 
evils which attended this unfortunate prince and 
his conſort. The amiable Elgiva was made me 
Mt | | loner 
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LETTER ſoner by her enemies, and eruelly murdered in re- 
turning to the embraces of the king, whom th 
turning to the embraces of the king, whom ſhe 


- # 
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_ © {till conſidered as her huſband. Nothing leſs than 


—— 


her death could ſatisfy the archbiſhop and the 


4. b. 95 


monks. Edwy was dethroned by the ſame in- 


fluence, to make room for his brother Edgar, a 
boy of thirteen years of age. Dunſtan returned 


to England, and took upon him the government 


— 


* 


- 


of the young king and his party, He was firſt 
Inſtalled in the ſee of Worceſter, next in that of 


London, and afterwards in that of Canterbury ; 
all which he long kept poſſeſſion of. In the mean 


time the unhappy Edwy was excommunicated, and 


„ Purſued, with unrelenting vengeance ** ; but his 


death ſoon freed his enemies from inquietude, and 


left Edgar in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, 


| Tar re of Edgar is one of the/moſt fortunate 


in the Engliſh hiſtory: Though he mounted the 


throne in ſuch early youth, he foon diſcovered an 


excellent capacity for government: he ſhewed no 


averſion to war; he took the wiſeſt precautions 
for public ſafety ;' and by his vigilance and fore- 


* 


ſight, he was enabled to indulge his natural incli- 


nation for peace. He maintained a body of troops 
in the North, to keep the mutinous Northum- 


brians in awe, and to repel the inroads of the 


Scots. He alſo built and ſupported a powerful 


navy; and, in order to habituate the ſea- men to 


the practice of their duty, as well as to intimidate 


his enemies, he ſtationed three ſquadrons off the 
coaſt, and commanded them to make by turns the 
circuit of his dominions. The foreign Danes durſt 


i. not approach a country which appeared ſo ſtrongly 
_ defended: the domeſtic Danes ſaw deſtruction 


to be the inevitable conſequence of inſurrection; 


and the princes of Wales, of Scotland, and even 


of Ireland, were happy to appeaſe ſo potent a mo- 
. 4 % $65.9 50 5 3 


gnarch by fubmiffions . 


Ber 
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Bur the means by which Edgar more particu-VETTER 
larly maintained his authority at home, and pre 
ſerved publie tranquillity, was paying court to 
Dunſtan and the monks, who had at firſt placed 
him on the throne, and whoſe claim to ſuperior 
ſanctity gave them an aſcendant over the people. 
He favoured their ſcheme of reformation, as it 
was called, but in reality of diſpoſſeſſing the ſe- 
cular canons of the monaſteries; he conſulted 
them in the adminiſtration of all eccleſiaſtical; and 
even of many civil affairs; and though the vigour 
of his genius prevented him from being entirely 
guided by them, he took care never to diſoblige 
them. Hence he is repieſented by the monkiſh 
writers not only under the character of a warrior 
and a politician, praiſes which he ſeems to have 
merited, but under that of a ſaint and a man of 
virtue, though he was licentious to the higheſt 
degree, and violated every law human and divine. 
His very amours are a compound of barbarity and 
brutality. . He broke into a convent, carried off 
a nun by force, and even committed violence on 
her perſon *5,' Struck alſo with the charms of a 
nobleman's daughter, in whoſe houſe he had been 
entertained, he demanded that ſhe ſhould paſs that 
very night with him, without once, conſulting the 
young lady's inclinations. - But his moſt remark» 
able amour was with the beautiful Elfrida ; and, 
as it is connected with the hiſtory of the follow- 
ing reign, I ſhall relate it more aircumſtantially. 
It will at once give you an idea of the manners of 
the age, and of the character of Edgar. 
F n CD 
Ebr Rip, the only daughter and ſole heir of 5 
Olgar, earl of Devonſhire, though educated in 
tme country, and a ſtranger at court, had filled all 
England with the reputation of her beauty. Ed- 
gar, who was never indifferent to any report of this 
Find, ſent Athelwold, his favourite, to ſee if the 


young 
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LFTTER young lady was indeed as fair as fame had reported 
ber.  Athelwold no ſooner faw Elfrida than he 
Was inflamed with love, and determined to facri- © 
fice to it his fidelity to his maſter : he therefore 
told Edgar, on his return, that the fortune and 
quality of Elfrida alone had been the cauſe of the 
admiration paid her; and that her charms, fo. far 
from being extraordinary, would have been en- 
tirely overlooked in a woman of inferior condition. 
But,“ added he, when he found he had blunted 
the edge of the king's curioſity, though ſhe has 
* nothing to claim the attention of a monarch, 
her immenſe wealth would, to a needy ſubject, 
ebe a ſufficient compenſation for the homelineſs 
of her perſon; and, though it could never pro- 
* duce on me the illuſion of beauty, it might 
s make her a convenient wife.“ | t, 


Ep Ax, glad of an opportunity of eſtabliſh- 
ing his favourite's fortune, not only gave his ap- 
probation to the projected match, but forwarded 
its ſucceſs by recommendations to the earl of De- 
vonſnhire; and Athelwold was ſoon made happy 
in the poſſeſſion of his beloved Elfrida. Dread 
ing, however, the eyes of the king, he ſtill found 
ſome pretence for detaining his wife in the country; 
but all his precautions were inſufficient to conceal 
his amorous treachery. Royal favourites are ne- 
ver without enemies: Edgar was ſoon informed 
of the truth: but before he would execute ven- 
geance on Athelwold's perfidy, he reſolved to fa 
tisfy himſelf with regard to Elfrida's beauty. He 
therefore told his favourite, that he intended to 
pay him a viſit at his caſtle, and be introduced to 
his wife, whoſe beauty he had formerly heard ſo 
much praiſed. Athelwold was thunderſtruck at 
the propoſal; but, as he could not refuſe ſuch 
an honour, he only begged leave to go a few hours 


before 
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before his royal gueſt, that he might make IETER 
5 proper preparations for his reception. On his ar- XIV. 
' rival, he fell at his wife's feet, diicovered the whole 
matter, and conjured her, if ſhe val. ed either her 
own honour, or his life, to diſguiſe as much as poſ- 
fible that fatal beauty which ad tempted him to 
deceive. his prince and friend: Elfrida promiſed 
compliance, though nothing appears to have been 
farther from her intentions. She adorned her per- 
ſon with the moſt . exquiſite art, and called forth 
all her charms, not deſpairing yet to reach chat : 
{tation of which Athelwold's fondneſs had depriv- | 
ed her. The event was anſwerable to her expec- 
tations: ſhe excited at once in Edgar's boſom the 
warmelt love, and the keeneſt deſire of revenge. 
The king, however, who could diſſemble theſe paſ- 
ſions, as well as feel them, beheld her with ſeemi 
_ indifference; and ſeduced Athelwold into a wood, 
under pretence of hunting, he ſtabbed him with 
his own hand, took Elfrida to court, and ſoon af - 
ter publicly married her. 
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| Pen s reign is remarkable for the extirpation of | 
wolves from England. Edgar took great pains 
in purſuing thoſe ravenous animals; and when 


— — 
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2 
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ya 


he found they had all taken ſhelter in the moun- 4 
tains and foreſts of Wales, he changed the tribute ly | 
of money impoſed on the Welſh princes by Athel- * 


ſtan, into an annual tribute of three hundted heads 
of wolves ?; which occaſioned ſuch diligence in 
> them, that they were ſoon extirpated the 
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: ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, com- a : 


monly called the Martyr, whom he had by his firſt oo i 
wife, the daughter of earl Ordmer. 44. b. 575. 
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as THE HISTORY0F- 
N Tux ſucceſſion of Edward did not take place 


without much oppoſition. Elfrida, his ſtep- o- 


ther, had a ſon named Ethelred, only ſeven years 


old, whom ſhe attempted to raiſe to the throne; 
but the principal nobility, dreading her imperious 
temper, oppoſed a meaſure which muſt increaſe 
her authority, if not put her in poſſeſſion of the 
regency; and Dunſtan, to whom it was of great 
importance to have a king favourable to his cauſe, 
Tefolutely crowned and anointed Edward, over 
whom he had already gained an entire aſcendant. 
His ſhort reign was remarkable for nothing but a 
continual ſtruggle between the monks and the ſe- 


A. D. 978. cular clergy. He was treacherouſly murdered; by 


order: of Elfrida, to make room for her ſon 
CCC 0 of tr A Pr etroge 2 


Soo after the acceſſion of Ethelred, a prince 
without courage or capacity, England was viſited 
anew by the Danes. The wiſe regulations of Al- 
fred, and the valour of his immediate ſucceſſors, 
had long deterred theſe ravagers from approaching 
the Britiſh:ſhores ; and their ſettlement in France 
had required, for a time, moſt of their ſuperflu- 
ous hands t but a new race of men being now 
ſprung up in the northern regions, who could no 
longer diſburden themſelves on Normandy, and 
bot es being no longer goverried by an Alfred or 
an Edgar, they ventured to renew their depreda- 
tions. Ethelred, inſtead of rouſing his people to 


defend with courage their prince and their pro- 


perty, meanly compounded with the enemy for- 


7 q 
A. D. 991. his afety, by bribing them to depart the king- | 


dom nr 5D 


Puts ſhameful expedient, which invited afſai- 
lants inftead of repelling them, was attended with 
the Jucceſs that might be expected; the Danes 
again returned, and were again bribed to mw 

| * In 
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In the mean time Ethelred, from a policy incident LETTER 
to weak princes, embraced the cruel reſolution of, _ 
maſſacring the Danes throughout all his dominions. © * 
Secret orders were accordingly given to commence 

the execution on the ſame day, and all the Danes 
were deſtroyed without mercy. Even Gunilda, , ». 1002. 
ſiſter to the king of Denmark, who had married 
earl Paling, and embraced Chriſtianity, was ſeized, 
and condemned to death by Ethelred, after ſeeing 
$6 huſband and children butchered before her 
ace. nl 6 . amy oh gf | F 8555 5 


Tus unhappy princeſs foretold, in the agonies 

of deſpair, that her murder would ſoon be reveng- 

ed by the total ruin of the Engliſh nation. Ne- 

ver was prophecy better fulfilled, nor ever did bar- 

barous policy prove more fatal to its projectors. 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, breathing vengeance 

for the ſlaughter of his countrymen, landed ſpeed- A. D. 103. 
ily in the Weſt of England, and deſolated the | 

whole kingdom with fire and ſword. The Engliſh; . 

ſenſible what they had to expect from a barbarous 

and enraged enemy, attempted ſeveral times to 

make a ſtand; but they were ſucceſſively betrayed 

by Alferic and Ederic, governors of Mercia. The 

baſe and imprudent expedient of money was again 

tried, till the nation was entirely drained, but with- 

out effect: the Danes continued their ravages; 

and Ethelred, equally afraid of the violence of the 

enemy and the treachery of his on ſubjects, fled 

over to his brother-in-law, Richard duke of Nor- A. D. 1013. 
mandy, who received him with a generoſity which 

does honour to his memory 


6 


fk 


1 
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SIE VN died ſoon after Ethelred left England, 
and before he had time to eſtabliſh himſelf in his 
new acquired dominions. Ethelred was recalled; A. D. 1014. 
but his miſconduct was incurable. On reſuming 
the government, he diſcovered the ſame incapa- 


3 | | city, 


158 


THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER city, indolence, cowardice, and eredulity, which 


XIV. 


had fo often expoſed him to the inſults of his ene- 


mies; and the Engliſh found in Canute, the ſon 
and ſucceſſor of Sweyn, an enemy no leſs terrible 
than his father. An army was aſſembled againſt 


bim under the command of Ederic and prince Ed- 


mond. Ederic, whom the infatuated king till 
truſted, continued his perfidious machinations. 
After endeavouring in vain to get the prince into 
his power, he found means to diſfipate the army, 


A.D.i0:5-and then openly revolted to Canute with forty 


veſſels 


. NoTwiTHSTANDING this misfortune, Ed- 


mond, whoſe intrepidity never failed him, col-- 
lected the whole force of the kingdom, and was 
ſoon in a condition to give the enemy battle; but 


the king had fo often experienced the perfidy of 


his ſubjects, that he had loſt all confidence in them: 


he therefore refuſed to take the field, by which 
means the prince's vigorous meaſures were ren- 
dered entirely ineffectual, the army being diſcou- 
raged by the timidity of their ſovereign. As the 


North had already ſubmitted to Canute's power, 


Edmond retired to London, determined there to 


mmaintain the ſmall remains of Engliſh liberty. In 
A. D. 1016. the mean time his father died, after an inglorious 


reign of thirty-five years. 


Er RELREV left two ſons by his firſt marriage: 


Edmond, who ſucceeded him, and Edwy, whom 


Canute afterwards murdered. His two ſons by 
the ſecond marriage, Alfred and Edward, were 
conveyed into Normandy by queen Emma, im- 
mediately after the death of their father. 


Epionp, who received the name of Ironſide 


from his hardy valour, poſſeſſed courage and abi- 
lities ſufficient to have ſaved his country, not only 


from 


5 — 


MO UTERN FN 
from ſinking into its preſent calamities, but even LETTER 
to have raiſed it from that abyſs of miſery into 
which it was already fallen, had the Engliſh, among 
their other misfortunes, not been infected with 
treachery and diſloyalty. But theſe rendered all 
his ſchemes abortive, and his nobleſt efforts inef- 
fectual. The traitor Ederic pretended to return 
to his duty; and, as Edmond had no general in 
whom he could repoſe more confidence, he gave 
him a conſiderable command in the army. A bat- 
tle was ſoon after fought at Aſſington in Eſſex. 

Ederic deſerted to the enemy, in the beginning of 
the day; and occaſioned the total defeat of the 
Engliſh; with a great ſlaughter of the nobility. 


Tux indefatigable Edmond, however, had ſtill 
refources. He aſſembled a new army at Gloceſter, 
and was again in a condition to diſpute the field; 
when the Daniſh and Engliſh nobility, equally tired 
of the ſtruggle, obliged their kings to come to 
terms. The kingdom was divided between them 
by treaty. Canute reſerved to himſelf the northern 
diviſion of Mercia, Eaſt- Anglia, and Northumber- 
land, which he had entirely ſubdued: the ſouth- 
ern parts were left to Edmond, who ſurvived the 
treaty only a month. He was murdered at Ox- A. D. 1017. 
ford by two of his chamberlains, accomplices of 
Ederic, whoſe treachery made way for the acceſſion 


of Canute the Dane to the throne of England.. 4 
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duke of Lorrain, uncle Lewis V. but tlie côndi- 

tion of vaſſal of the empir P to the French 
nobility a ufficient'rea gp! Exclud ing him, and 
Hugh Capet ſecured the favour of the clergy by re- 
ſigning the abbies which had been hereditary in his 
family. An extreme devotion, real or apparent, re- 
commended him to the people; and particularly, 
his veneration for reliques. Force and addreſs ſe- 


conded 
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conded his ambition, and the national averſion to LETTER 


his rival completed its ſucceſs. He was acknow-, *” R 

ledged in an att of the nobles ; he was anoint- | 

ed at Rheims; and he farther eſtabliſhed his throne, 

by aſſociating his ſon Robert in the government of 

the kingdom, and veſting him with thoſe enſigns A. p. 588. 

of royalty, which he prudently denied himſelf, as 

what might give umbrage to men who were lately 

his equals *. | . e 
CHARLES, in the mean time, entered France; 

made himſelf maſter of Laon by aſſault, and of 

Rheims, by the treachery of archbiſhop Arnold, 

his relation. But this unhappy prince was after- A. D. 98g. 

wards himſelf betrayed. by the biſhop of Laon, 

and made priſoner for liſe. 


— 


| 4 


AA £08 NCIL was aſſembled for the trial of Ar- 
nold. He was degraded, and Gerbert, a man of 
learning and genius, who had been tutor to the 
emperor Otho fl and to the king's ſon, Robert, 
was elected into the ſee of Rheims. But the court of 
Rome not being conſulted in thig tranſaction, it 
was declared void: Arnold was a | 
Gerbert depoſed. The firſt, however, remained 
in priſon, till the death of Hugh Capet, who was 
more afraid of Arnold's intrigues than the thunder 
of the Vatican“; while the 3 having found 
an aſylum in the court of his pupil Otho, became 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, and afterwarxds pope, un- 
der the name Gf Sylveſter I. 

NoTHinG elſe remarkable happened during the 
reign of Hugh Capet, who conducted all things 
with great prudence and moderation; and had the 
ſingular honour of eſtabliſhing a new family, and 
in ſome meaſure a new form of government, with 
few circumſtances of violence, and without ſned- 
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T HE HISTORY OF 


Lern ding blood. He died in the fifty-fevemh year of 
his age, and the eighth of his reign, and was quieth 
D. 997. fucceeded by his ſon Robert; a prince of a leſs vi- 


Sorous, though not of a leſs amiable character.“ 

IT etttsy oft oft 1 benmg bas elner 1g 13! 

Tur moſt remarkable circurnftaneeimthe reign 
of Robert, and the moſt worthy: of yon attention, 
is his'&xcommunication by the pope:! This prince 
had eſpouſed Bertha, his couſin in the fourth de- 
gree ; à marriage not only lawful according to our 


_ preſent ideas of - things, and juſtified by the prac- 
ice of all nations, anclent and modern, but ne- 
Ceſſary tothe welfare of the ſtate, me being tlie 
ſiſter of Rodolph, king of Burgundy. But the 
clergy, among their other eee 


tlis time made a ſacrament of mafriage; and laid 


the moſt eſſential of civil engagements uncer ſpi- 


Atual pfohibitions, Which extended even to the 


ſeventh degree of cbnſanguinity. The popes 


. Titically arrogated t theraſeves's ſpecial juriſdie- 


tion over this firſt object of ſociety, and that on 
Which alk the reſt hangs Gregory Vitherefore/un- 
/gert66k to diſſolve the marliage between Robert 
And Bertha, theugh it had been àuthoriſed by ſe- 
veral bifhlops; and in a council held at Reme, 


Wnhdut examitiing the cauſe, and without hearing 
the parties, he Publiſhed/ wich the moſt deſpotic 


authority, an iinßerious dectes, which ordeted the | 
King and queen to be ſeparated; under peril of 


excormihiinicdtion; and all che biſfiops Who had 


countenanced the pretended etime] were ſuſpend- 
ed from their functions, till ſuch time as they. 
ſhould make ſatisfaction to the Holy See 


Royer kt, however; perfiſted in keeping his 


wife; and thereby incurred the ſentence of ex- 


communication; Which, according to cardinal 


Peter Damien, an hiſtorian” of thoſe times, oo 
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ſuch an effect on the minds of men, that the, king LETTER 


was abandoned by all his courtiers, and even by , 
his own: domeſiics, two ſervants excepted; and 
theſe threw to the dogs all the v ictuals which he ©, 
left at meals, and purified, by fire, the veſſels in | 
which he had been ſerved: a fearful were. they of 
Vat had been touched byan excommunicated per- 
ſon h The ſarge credulous author adds, that the 
queen was brought torbed of a monſter, whi 
had a neck and head like a gooſe: a certain proo 
and puniſhment. of | inceſt l But, as Voltair ver 
Jjuſtly obſeryes, there was nothing monſtrous in all 
this affair, but, the infolence of he pope, and the 
weakneſs of the king; who giving, way to ſu- 
perſtitious terrors, or afraid of civil commotions, 
at laſts repudiated his wife Bertha, and married 
Gonſtance, daughter to the count pf Arles. b 
vhom dhe found e tyrant; inſtead of an amiable 
conſort. Gregory alſo obliged him to reſtore the 
traitor Arnold to the ſee of N | 
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have been maſter of the popes, if Fe poſſeſſed 

the ambition, and the vigour neceſſary for ſuch an 
enterpriſe. After the death of Henry II. the laſt 
emperor of the houſe of Saxony, the Italians, 
ſick of the German dominion, offered 1 nul A. P. 10233 
and the imperial dignity, to the king of France. 
Robert had the reſolution to refuſe it: and not on- 
ly his ow n ſubhj efts,, but Europe in general y as ſoon 
convinced that he had ated-wiſely z for thoſe, who 
made the propoſal afterwards deſerted; the, perſon 
who accepted 1t% aft ox Hf lu bias. 
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Tus latter years of Robert's reign were render- 
ed very unhappy by the diſorders of his 1. 
Unfortunate in the death of his eldeſt ſon H 
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. r 8 
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whom he had aſſociated in the ſovereignty, his 
EY | M 2 . queen 
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LETT TIER queen Confiance, whoſe haughtineſs was altogether 
= ififtpportable; attempted to fegulate the — 
Havi e akon! to Ra ſon wr: the wanted 


100. 5 5 W Red at e the queen wanted 

to embrotthe brothers: bevthleychring united by 

a fincere friendſhip avithſtoed all het irritations; 
becatne equally his objects Of her hatred; retired 
from cobft;, and too arms, in order to obtain a 

rate Eſtablinhment. Im the mean ume the King : 

A.D. 10261 / 21d Was facceeded'by. eee RAPP 1 
| „ NWO 91:07 bs TRATST 197 ctv 

| pans is not any monarch in the French hiſ- 

+0 e generally, or more highly eommended 
W e Ro „Inotwithſtanding his weak neſs of 
tettiper; or on hoſe death tlie lamentations of all 
Tanks of people were louder or more ſincerei The 
monks fpoke che ſefiſe of the whole nation, vihen 
1 8 . in theſe words: Werhavolaft 
Father who governed us in peace: ug lived 
ce e inn he did mot oppteſs, 
26966-Fuffer | oppreſſfiori': we loved Sinn, nd there 
cry As He 5607 whonv he feared r ne o7 
modw: meilitW 00) 641189 aid of 5: Hi geln 169wt 
. cſeven years of age ut ds 
40 elfi to the thtone, and With all the U bn 


Pers enero he had the ſagucit y and pruddence of 


anced in Fears? wühouf which the 

haue been — His hend, Al- 

Sen ee it WS lieed there His mother 
on pes, hath ww gs beertobſerved, 
And Who be ane i to ip6vern;! had drawn, 
rw to het p 


Aarty a greut many lords andibiſhops, 
E pretened\ of" ſupporring''the' cacfe of Her 


youtiger fon Rebert. The King; thereforegrafter 
| fome ineffectual Aran was obliged to _ re- 
A ot t a uge 
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fuge in Normandy z where he was received with all LETTER 


poſſible reſpe& by, duke Robert, who aſſure 
that the treaſurers and the forces of the duchy w. 
at his diſpoſal. Nor were theſe mere expreſſio 
civility :an army of Normans entered France, on 
one ſide; while the king and the royal party: 4 5 
ed it on the other. The queen dowager and her fac 
tion were humbled; and enry e all that 
hehad loſt. But though this conteſtended 4 
for the kingʒ it coſt he crown dear : for, —_ 
ceſs.of the war was principally, owing to to 

of Normandy; Henry added to his ED 


him: 
Wer! 23 


Chaumont, Pacha, and that N the V m 
which yet remained to the crown 

it {3 1503 1 4 4117 Ai ADTBAQGOt VAL 10 21 FA 14 
Punx next affair of importance that accy 1 the 


king's attention was the ſuoceſſion 0 beg chy,of 


'Normandy:: Duke Robert had thonght fit, in o- 


Fliance with the faſnionable de voti of, thoſe 
times, to make a pugrimage. to- Jeru em. But 
before his departure, as he was a, prudent pri 
though now old and ſuperſtitious, ir allerabled his 


.nobles); and, informing; them of h 8, pious pur 


poſe, the length of the journey, and the dangers 


to which he muſt be expoſed, be engaged them to 
ſwear allegiance to his natural ſon Na whom 


he tenderly loved, and intended f jor eee | 


as he had no legitimate iſſue. He alſo recomm 
e eee his: ſon, who w 15 
years of age, to two perſons in h bam he Place | 
"he e confidence; Henry Fing of, Fi 554 
amd Alain duke of Bretagne. But thaſe precau- 
: tions did, not; ; prevent: many diſorders, which a 
mind not hood-winked by ſuperſtition muſt have 
foreſeen, ariſing from the natural turbulency of 
the great, the illegitimacy of William, and the 
claims from other branches of the ducal family. 
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LETTER Rob ER . died; as he hadappre hended, in his pil- 
grima 1 left his fon fath he heit of his wiſhes 
Sn of is dornititoris. The licentious nobles, freed 
| from the ave N authority, broke out 
into perfonal' watrets, an trade the hole cbuntry 

| a ſcene of Bl ald A aſtatibn. Alain duke ef Bre- 
kg carne 11 appeaſetheirtnimoſities; but being 
1 10 treated, he 'rethriied hothe, and was: 

py {- carried ed off by aflow poiſon; fu pPpoſed to. 
boſe be zh iven Him! Norandy. 55 pre- 
tenders 2 aroſe to tlie gute and king Henry, | 

for "What he bed 0 Robeft, ſeemed willing 
RS his infant dar öf his inberitanee, by tak- 

in advantage of theſetroubles! He according] y in- 
vaded the Norman frontiers, and reduced ſeveral 
places, but f jot findin ng the con quelt1 realy asheex- 
Fat ori HAY E teturnin N 


nd generoſity; he united his forces wih 

ole 0 e had the malcontenits wert 

A. D. 1046. Fi 0 in the 'attle 9 wic i 
gay A * quiet 925 eon of his dothinions" 1400 


11131 100 6105 


7 nt, uk y died in yo 75 was ſucceeded by his 
905 Fol, whom'he' had 100 ſecond" Wife, and 
I 15 5 whorg he ch en 


I 7 by of Ruta 1 
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of his e and, What! is very lingular, 8 
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of being put under the guardianſhip of his mother agen 


or his uncle, whom, one might ſuppoſe would na- 
turally have, been called to the regenc I, 80 wass 
committed by is fall fer to the care of vin V. 
ſurnamed cg —.— earl of Flanders; a 5 hay 6 'of 
ſtrict honour, and brother-in-law to Henry . Ba - 


| win gave his en Sl 97 1 0 ſuitab Jo to Ws. 


| ge and its pom ences, belong to. the 
85 2 REM Ralls = : 


7 90 on 


he had attained his fifteenth ggf, „ 
ae it LINE TEE * 1. n een e r. 7 


rok it dae 1 nobil 
them juſt cauſe, or. 1 5 be maintaine NI 
peace, by being, Var Will ory... 
in a word, {ance bother 155 wh « oft 177 
ee more e A 1 5 | 
ics ac 1 


. 1 


Ser the 1 remark 
"oY ke ances 9 K th he SN 51118 bes 8 1391 
I = 14097, Di fry 
neat bY nly.colour a ih f 15 nſu hits,” 
e duct towar 19 15 


dy, Who Was Prepari 1101 12 5 ED Sands Pr 
= he permittec 19 forces in France 4 
Flanders; which, from the event, Was Jpdged hi 19 2 
politic. But uke being. his ſon-in-law, 


could not er. ha good grace: and 9 
vas. et & farther mc one for 12 1805 119 fe A 
tynate, and; enter 102 William ot at 76 

tered, 'rance,with t hat gry Wh = Ky 
9 29 inſt, 4 ee 1 0 165 . 
DR — on with more 5 n cou Poll 
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nord kanst inhumahly murdered, and England 


A. D. 10 : 


7-verniment*/1001c0! iis DSD raw off 8 
and bash to Sub bisthbi A n 


e mere Cane neee 
ef his md 


1. tion in the dominien bf Hngländf Be 
- wis r firkt obe to mals) many muuiffeeb no t, 
"2hd#6'gratify the) chef >Hobiliry,” By beſtow ing on 
ther the moſt extenſide gevernfnents hd juriſdle- 


7 


— ions! Ele ale duet kacelk odge krem 


: 


political metives, to'egerciſe ſomes everbies;orIn 
order to reward his Damn follswers;'he toaledithe 
people Hh bppreſſiwe taxes ; and jealeus of the 


two young ptinèes, but ſenſible that he ſnould ren - 


1 


der himſelf deteſted, if he ordered them to be 


murdered 
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murdered in England, he ſent them to his ally the LETTER 

_ of Sweden, whom he deſired to get them, . , 
privately iſpatched, as Se dag as they arrived ative at his 

out, at the Swediſh monarch Was t66 gene= 

rous to comply with 8 5 a barbarous requeſt. 

Afraid, however, to draw on himſelf the dif] 

ſuote of, Canute, byf protectiag the Engliſhp 

che ſent them to be (educated | mne 


S AITTA.! 


$6 omen, kin of Hungary. A fHrange 1 — | 


ſurely to ſeek: for a preceptors: butithe;Hefencele 
ſeek) only a protector: and the ſons: of Bdmon 
found one in Som. Edwin,, the eldeſt, was 
married v0 tbat monarch's ſiſter ij but he dying 
without iſſue; Solomon gave his ſiſter in- la u, Agar 
tha, daughter of the emperor Henry cl, in mar- 
Tiage to Edward, they wger, brother; and ſhe 
-bore-him Edgar Azholing, whom; I ſhall have oer 
.eafion)/to,mention ;-Margaret, afterwards-queen 
of -fadtland: and Cheiſfin, 12 0 tetixed into 
eonvent gi hoffte od x F FO nt bnßl gg 
»9H 03 nomÞldon Sto Bentodht nis bag no 
OT removalef Edmond's children into ſo;diſ- 
tant ſa country as Hungary, was: eee Ca- 
ou te next to) their death, as the: greateſt ſecurity; of 
government but he Mas ſtilf alareaed on. as 
-count:of Alfred and Edward, the fans: H Eahel- | 
red, who were protected and ſupp hs ber + 
uncle, Richard duke of Normandy. hard = 
even fitted aut a fleet. o utpoſe to xeſtorg t 
»Englich 3 Pringes tog As one their ane ars. 
In due eee tan Sr that fide, 


db eh A NE — 
over . er | 


n the-enemy of, her former h 
bandis family, andathe conqueroriof that « 

_ » bhich her ahlldren had a right to rule. But Ca- 
nute /profniſed; that her children ſhould: till . 
though not the children of Ethelred; and, thou 


910 Bier; | tl 


— —— — —— oa 
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werrrs the *Englſh'diſapproved of the match, they were 
2 eaſed to find at court a ſovereign to whom they 


" were acciſſtomed: Canute therefore, by this mar- 

ridge, not Unly feoured the alliance of Normandy; | 

but acquired the confidence of his new ſubjects: 
and Having thus freed himſelf from the danger of 


a revolution, che determined, like a truly wiſe 
ince, bynhe equity of his admitiſtrationꝭ to rc 


concile the Eights yet farther to the Daniſh yoke; 
Huient back to 3 as man of his follow- 
eis as cd ſafely: be ſpared he reſtored the Saxon 
cuſtoms ; he made n Gan, between Danes 
and the Engliſnu i in the diſtribution of zjuſtioe; and 


he tock care, by a ſtrict execution of law, o pro- 


teck tlie lives and properties of all his ſubjects a. 
The Danes were gradually ingarporated with the 
nutive Engliſti; and both Were glad to breathe a 
Urtle from theſe multipliedi calamities, which the 
conquetort, no les than the conquered, hach en- 
F in their ſtruggle for dominion 
1551 gt 06.1 DIS O00 l 11g 18? ec 5 gs 818850 

1 > firſt uſe that Canute made of this tran- 
quillity,” was to viſit Denmark, where he obtained 
a'viftory over the Swedes, by the valour/ofsthe 
Engliſh; under the command of earbGOdwin, on 


A. D. 1028.WHor he beſtowed his daughter in marriage. In 


4 ſecond voyage to Denmark, he made himſpif 
maſter of Norway, and expelled the good Olags 
from his kingdom. Canute ſeems mow te have 


artalned the height of his ambition; for from this 
__ petiod; he not only appears to have laid aſide all 


future thoughis of conqueſt, but to have held in 
contempt all the glories and pleaſures of this world ĩ 
the neceſſary conſequence, my dear Boy, of aſ- 


ſigning to human enjoyments a ſatisfattiom which 


they cannot yield; and more-eſpetially:bfipar- 
ſcurng them (another effect of the ſame caufe) lat 


2350 0 dh expence of N v eib 5. 
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-DurinG this change of mind cn doe Ma a, 
that Canute, the greateſt and moſt! powerful XVI. — 


prince of his time, being ſovereign af Denmark, 
Not way, and' England, put to the bluſn his flat- 
tering courtiers, who exclaimed in ad miration of 
his grandeur, that every thing was:pofible for him. 
He ordered a chair to be brought, and ſeated him 
ſelf on the ſea- ſhnore, while the tide was ring 5 
and as the waters approached, he ſaid, in an im- 
perious tone, Phou, ſea ! art under my domi 
nion, and the land- which 1, fit! upon is mine; I 


charge thee, appręach no farther; nor dare te wet 
the feet che fovereign.? | He even ſat ſome time 


in ſeeming expectation of ſubmiſſion: but as the 
ſea ſtill advanced towards him; and at laſt began 
to waſh him with its billows; he turned to his court 
tiers, and obſerved, that every creature in the: 
univerſe is feeble and impotent; and that 

alone reſides with on E Being, in whoſe hands are 


the elements of nature, and who can ſay to tha 


ocean, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no bre * 
Ra SPRITY' Sinn F 5 


{-Dire'thabgh Canute; lekcof; cin | 
hab to turn his eyes towards future ſtate o 


exiſtence, the ſpirit which prevalled in that age 
unfortunately gave a Wrong direction to his piety. x. 


- Inſtead of making atonement to thoſe whom; he 
had injured by former acts of violence, he built 
churches endowed monaſteries, and appbinted 
prayers to be ſaid for the ſouls N had 
fallen in battle againſt him; nay, more meritoxi· 


ous than all the reſt! he undertodk a pilgrimage to | 


Rome, - 114146 8511 ef! E 2213404 4 3:17 R Trat 
F 0 A eh ett in „ I l Aft 
i CN performednothing memorable after his 
return from Rome, except: an Are againſt 
Malcolm king of Scotland, whom he humbled; 


He died in 1035, and left: che crown of England , p. 1935. 


1 een en, his ſon by his firſt wife, Alf- 
7 Ny wen, 


— OG — —— — — 
3. Yer <tc et Ser a er » 
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LETTER wen, he! to * earl of Hampſhire, in-pre- 
XVI judice of Hardicanute, Emma'; ſon, ene 
we promiſed the ſucceſſion 5, R | 
Mg A 913 m ss 2d} u 

| Ha KobD reigned only le years: he was ſue- 

cCeceded by his brother Hardicanute, „whoſe reign 

was yet morter. Neither of theſe princes had any 

qualities that merit your attention, nor did any 

thing memorable happen dufin their reigns; it 

will therefore be ſufficient to obferve, that on the 

death of Hardicanute, Who fell a ſacrifice tö his 

A. D, ess. brutal intemperance, the Engliſn ſhook off the 

© Daniſh yoke, and recalled from Normandy Ed- 

ward, ſon of Ethelred and Emma, ſurnamed the 
Confeſſor, to the throne of his ancefiors. 


e 901 58 g 4 i ie fl} 8 9D.. 2 Mi 70 Gt} 4 


„Tuts revolution owasieftb&ed withebr bloöd- 

ſhed; and the mild and equitable-povernment of 

Edward ſbon reconciled che Danes, no leſs than 

the Engliſh, to his ſway. The diſtinction between 

the two nations vaniſhed.” But the Etiglih in wain 

flattered themſelves, that they were for ever de- 

livered from foreign maſters: a ſhiort time en- 
Vinced them, en Fe evil was rather ſi 

10 of than removed: LEI FRI TONAL + 10 Aub eDIEWIE | 10 

A 510 1 INS 177 1 1603 2111 Bold! 

e bk: bein educated in Normandy; 

and having contracted many intimacies with the 

nmaatibes of that country, as well as an affection to 

their manners, the court of England was ſoon fill- 


ed wir Normans,” Who werd diſtinguiſhed/by the 


royal favoür; and had great influence in che nati- 

, onal 'eouncils. He had alſo it appears, 'tho* mar- 
ried to # beautiful woman, made an indiſcreet vow 

of virginity, which rendered his bed ſterile, but 
obtained him from the monks the title of Saint 
and Confeſſor; and he had given his kinſman, 
William duke of Normandy, hopes of ſucceeding 
. the Engliſh crown. What uſe that enterpriſing 
poo > Prince 


3 A N 
. bs 1 , 
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ce made of this promiſe, teal ended, * 
ak aer eie hava-Deralion: 10-88; Io ine 


e gie 5119958) : 5114 50 334; rice Toit | 


Ix the mean time the Engliſh, and particularly g 
ear Godwin, ine maſt powerful nobleman in the 
kingdom, and Who had hopes of exalting his own 
ſon to ihe throne, became jealous of the ene | 
ſhewn. to foreigners, and openly revolted. The 
rebels were humbled : the ęſtates of Godwin a 
his ſan were confiſcated; and they were obliged 
to! flee the realm. But they after wards returned, 
and reduced he king to conditions; the moſt oon 
ſiderable of which Was, Ae d b ſhould +>. 1053 
be; baniſhed the kingdom“. ES te not he 
2101 Fons zi do rt en or . 102 
GopwIx's death, which happened ſoon. after 
this-treaty, prevented ihim from eſtabliſhing that 
authority, which he had acquired at the expence 
of the crown ; butchis; ſon Harold, ho ſue 
him in. his eſtates anch offices, and he, with an 
ambition equal te his father s, was ſuperiar. to him 
inf addreſs and inſinuation, ꝓproyed no leſs danger 
reus 39:the unſuſpecting anqꝙ inwarlike Edward. 
whoſe: confidence he had obtained; and the death 
of Siwa, duke of Northumberland, while it en- A. D. 1035. 
feebled the royal authority, gave ſtill more _ | 
ſequenes to the amhitious Harold. Siwar 
Gides; his loyalty, and exploits in behalf ale the 
crawiny had acquired, honour: to England, by his 
ſuęceſoful conduct in the only forcgn e ene bz 
dertaken, during this . z and as this pormmect 
with g memorahle eireumſtance Now clot 
neighbeurin kingdom. : as; well as with: 
. en Wyn 
ten, ol bsd ait ba15bass daifw iini, to 
iss to 81111 275 a +5 Dl mont:mid. baniztdo 
Dome N king ef Scotland, a pringe of a gear 
dle diſpofition, nd ſome talents, hut not i poſ⸗ 
leſſed of; n ig our to, goverm: a, qrbulcar 
ner country, 
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R country, diſtracted by the animoſities of the great, 
had laid himſelf open to the deſigns of Macbeth, 


— a powerful nobleman, nearly allied to the crown; 
and who, not oontented with curbing the king's 


authority; carried yet farther his traiterous ambi- 
tion. He murdered his ſovereign; uſurped the 
crown; and chaſed Malcolm Kenmure, the prince 
and heir, f into England. Siward, whole daughter 
was married to Duncan, undertock, by Edward's 
orders, the protection of this unhappy family: he 


muarched an army into Scotland: defeated 4 kills 


ed Marbech in battle, and reſtored; Malcolm to 
the throne! of his anceſtors: | This ſer vice, added 
to his former connections with the royal family of 
Scotland, brought great acceſſion to the authority 


| of Siwatrd in the North, and enabled him to. be 


y aſefg}to Edward, in reſtraining the armbi- 
tion f Godwin and his family; 2 loſt 


dis eldeſt ſon Oſbern, in the action with Macbeth, 


proved in the end fatal 10 his family, and hurt- 


full to the crown. His ſecond ſon, Walthoef, ap- 


poared too young, on his father's death, to be en- 
truſted witk the government of Northumberland; 
and Harold's influence 9 that! dukedom = 


for his own brother Tofti”. 


* 


ans FH . n 


* 


5 Turn are twW-o 3 of, ima, 
Wich ſtrongly mark: his character, and are emi- 


gl exp reibe of that enthuſiaſm of valour ſo 
ar 0 illuſtrious families. When informed 


5 his ſon Oſbern's death) he War at firſt incon· 


folable ;/but enquiring how he fell, and being told 
that he behaved purity greatgallanry, and that his 
the feelings of the father 


ſeemed loſt in thoſe of the alder his grief was 
transformed into joy; Wonld to God,“ ex- 
claimed he, that I had as many ſons as I have 
chairs, chat might loſe them thus! And when 


| r he ordered 


himſelf 
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3 to be cloathed = a ee ſuit 1 moms, LETTER 
aud ſittinigterect on the couch, with a in 
hand, in. this poſture,” ſaid he, Eibe only 
one wWorthy of a warrior, Iwill wait the tyrant: 
Wi cannot Wanger 1 ſnall bat Raft fare dhe 
= A Ren agile, is nf barvbiun SH: nos 
115 nA les botsds biz ; awc 

181 Ser behaved: o tyratinichlly# in his Servern 
ment of Northumberland, that the people roſe 
againſt him, and expelled him by free of arms; 

a circumftance which contributed very much to his 
brother's aggrandizement. Haròld Was appDinted 
by the king to puniſh the Northumbrians, and ad- 
vanced with an army for that purpoſe: Me was 

met by Morcar, who had been elected duke; and 
finding ttt Toſti had acted in manner unworthy 
of his ſtation, he freturned to the king, and gene- 

fouſly perſuaded him nut only to pardon the re- 
bels, but even to confirm Morcar i the dukedom. 
He after wards married the ſiſter f that noble 

man; and got her younger brbther, Edwin, ele&Q- 

_ ed into the government of Mercia. He alſo unt 
dertock lan Expètlition againſt the Welſh, whom 
eee eee Bus 

1 Aid. Kt 11 10 

By theſe. political and Aetane -ſteps, "Harala 

ſoon found himſelf in a condition openly te aſpire | 
at the ſucbeſſion. He had gained: the affe of | 

his countr ymen by his lenity to the Northumbriang; | 1 BW 

he had raifed their admiration of his yatourgby- e 

Conqueſt of Wales; and be had id) almeſt all ' 

England under "the command of chimſelf n his | Mp 

friends; His, competitors were Edgar Rtheling, 

the ſole furviv ing heir, who had been recalled from 15 
Hungary, and liam düse -bfi{Nortmandy; ile — = 
king's couſin; | ben inte firſt was a yenth, whole = | 
imbecillity: was thought. ſafficient/to fet hits. aſide, 
the ſecond a foreigner: -Edward's prepoſſeſſions (1 

5 rm him from ſuppotting "the prevenſions-of | | 
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LETTER Harold, and his Selle Fils fk ſecuring the 
nde the! duke of Normandy, whom he lecter- 


— ene. 
* 


— — - 


on accom 


_ tended with as little oppoſition” or diſtucbance, as, 
if he had ſucceeded by the moſt indiſpi oP e- 


| Tur fit Ab | 
from abroad, and from his own Keel ene Toſti, 


land, ha 


. A.D.1066.1y favoured -" he therefore died without a jpoint 10 
then 0 * being worn out with age and infir 


es, and more anxious about obtaining an h 
beni, tan ſettling bis $ earthiy inheritance. Nat + 

b air the Confeſſor was the firſt who TalChrd 
for the fcrophula, hence denominated the Ning's 
Evil. The opinion of his antity p procured. oe 
lief to this cure among the ſuper lo gariand 
his ſucceſſors Hd It as LY Cope er oy 


alty to ſupport the ſame idea. practice was 
firſt dropt by the reigning — Who wiſely * 
ſidered, that fuck a folly muſt be 8 
ridicule in the eyes of all men of cultivated mi 1 


and even! ecome the ſeorm of an enlię tened pe 0 


lace. Poſterity are more indebted to Mis ny 
t the body af laws aeg 1 and ApS, 


« _ VB Ss 
F 9 * 4 1 
** 2 . 3 $5 5 
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5 e a Edvard ft ch ſuccellitht ROY 
it did not long continue ſo: gc immediately. 

ſtepped into the vacant throne fund io Well nad 
he taken his meaſures, that his accefſion was at- 


| 0 anceſtors. 


reditary title. The right of Edgar Atheling 


ſcarce ever mentioned, and ſtill leſs the = 
the duke of Normandy: the whole: 1 5 . 


Joy fully te to ſwear allegiance t to the new King: 8 


Ar . 


that Harold! 1 VEE! Was 


when ex pelled the government of” Northummber- 
ſubmitted to a voluntary batiſhment in 


in Flanders but no ſooner Was he informed of the 
acceſſion of Harold, to whoſe fortunate ambition 
he conſidered himſelf to have fallen a * 
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than he entered | into a league with Halfager king ; LETTER Wl. 

4 N „ho invaded Eagland with a fleet of XVI. 1 

"kindred... fail, Totti himſelk had . 1 

th xt veſſels. i in the ports of Flanders, with 

| e put io ſe 3; and. after committing ſom 

Mn on the ſouth gu eaſt coaſts, he 125 

o Northumberland, where he was joined by Hal- 

ger. , ee dent The com- "i 
1 ts dif nbark eir troops at the mouth 

1 lumber ,-and the earls of Northumber- 

20d 8 were defeated i in ET to 

rene 


„Ei off 2 * i fz 5 


[7 ne: med of of this 25 | 


| ſelf in a condition to give 10 daa ich he 
5 4 tandford... The action was bong and 


tertninate KO ths total, rout of the 
= 8 5 Fe Halfager. 
5 8 7 8 time to rejoice on 
3 fore, he received intel- 
be duke of orm ah, was landed 
| th os 221 deter- 
| pute hi NS rn, 00 
1 5 1364+ 8 8 2 e 
Re mention, 131 in the hiſtory of France 
and of Ei founded his claim to the-Engh in 
S tis 10 1 5 iv 1 05 
ſor in vour; econde an oat 
extorted f rom Harold, when flip wrecked on 
coaſt of France, t that he would never aſpire to t 
ſacceſſion, and by which he bound himſelf LY 


port the preteniſions of William. The will 
Vor. I. N 1 


: 
1 
| 
: 
' 
| 
| 
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A. D. 1066. 8 * une ; ; 
ſelf unlaw ful unleſs William had been appointed 


TH 
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LETTER rold knew to be without foundation, and the oath 


N 


he entitely diſregarded; as it had both been drawn 
from hirm by the fear of violence, and was in it- 


ſucceſſor by the king, or choſen hy the people; he 


therefore replied to the Norman ambaſſadors, Who 


ſummoned him to reſign: the kingdom, that he 


was determined ſtrenuouſly to maintain thoſe na- 


tional liberties with which he had been intruſted, 


andi that the ſame moment ſnould put a period to 


| bis life and his governrnent ... nige eit 


Me on 371 to bange ones e iini! 
Pars anſwer was no other than what William 
expected, he was therefore prepared for it. He 
knew the valour of Harold, and the power of the 
Engliſn nation; but he conſulted only his am- 
bition and his courage The boldneſs! of che En- 
terpriſe he thought weuld aſtoniſſi the enemy, 


and inſpire his ſoldiers With reſolution ftom deſpair, 
as well as from a deſire of ſupporting the repu· 


tation of their countrymen; who had about this 


time revived their ancient fame, as we ſhall after- 


wards have occaſion to fee, by the moſt ha- 
zardous exploits, and the moſt wonderful ſuoceſſes, 
in the other extremity of Europe?! it bonkgn; 
Ef g ber to ydaub tit or n 
Bur theſe were not the only foundation of 
William's hopes. A military ſpirit had univerſally. 
diffuſed itſelf over Europe; and the feudal nobles, 
whoſe minds were animated by their princely ſitu- 
ation; greedily embraced the moſt hazardous en- 
terpriſes, however little intereſted in the failure or 


ſucceſs. Hence their paſſion for chivalry, and 


their ambition to outſhine ach other by the tepu- 
tation of ſtrength and proweſs; even inthe mock - 
encounter. William had long been diſtinguiſned 
among theſe haughty elieftains by his power, his 


_ "courage, and his addreſs in all military exerciſes; 
and every one ambitious of acquiring renown in 


arms, 


* 


f 
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arms, repaired to the court of Norchandyp wikere LETTER 
they were entertained with that hoſpitality and I. 
courteſy: which diſtinguiſhed the age. The fame & D. 1066. 
of the intended invaſion of England had been 
every where diffuſed: the more perilous the at- 
tempt appeared, the more it ſuited the romantic 
ſpirit of the times: myltitudes of adventurers 
therefore crowded to tender their ſervice to Willi 
am, impatient to acquire fame under ſo renowned 
a leader, or to ſupport, by new acts of heroiſm, 
that reputation which they had already earned; 
ſo that the duke's army conſiſted of the flower of all 
the Warriors of the continent, determined to die or 
to conquer. ile 10 [91503 464 30-021 X. 
2613 40 se 5 bg ict 44 [oO TELRS TS Af [4-75 f 
Tun comtindntal 3 could ſurely 375 
obſtructed theſe ſupplies; but Philip Lrof.; re 
whole intereſt moſt it was being a minor, Bald- 
Win, earl of Flanders, William's father-in-law; ; 
who: then held the reins of government; favoured 
the duke's levies (as I haverelſewhere: had occaſion 
to: obſer ve) both in France and Flanders; and the 
empefor:Henty IV. beſides giving all his vaffals 
leabe to embaxk in this expedition, which ſo much 
engaged the attention of Europe, promiſed his 
protection to the duchy of Normandy during the 
abſenceof the duke, and thereby enabled him to 
draw: his: whole reer 5 the attack Nene 
kanten Bi 19 901 bn 4 * en Fe Beh 
* 139 Tt. ory t 7 Nie 27 1 1557 
Wins William's: maſt important ally was e 
Alexander II. who had a ah one influence over the 
warriors of that age; and who, beſides ſheing flat- 
tered by the appeal Which William had 1 to his 
tribunal, at a time when he wanted to be the ar- 
biter of \printes, foreſaw, that if the French-and 
Norman barons were ſucceſsful in their enterpriſe, 
they would import into England, which ſtill main- 
tained ſome degree N independence in gs x 
h | 
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| vice, had ö 


Cottage, plucked ſome thatch, which l ; 
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LETTER cal matters, a more devoted reyerence to the, ſee 
Hs therefore declared. immediately in 

lkam” 8 claim; ; Pronounced. Harold a 
periured uſurper; denounced” Excommunication 
againſt him and his adherents ;;and in order more 
particularly to encourage the duke, he fent him a 
conſecrated banner; and a ring with one of St. 
Peter's hairs in it „Thus, as the ſagacious Hume 
3 all the. ambition ang, violence of this in- 
vation Ta Kg Wen Ma; 905 th, 5 

mantle eligiori Mid odge 109 1 O 


e W YR 


hundred... eſſels, gr | 15 19 55 a 
army of | ty r ny {eleQed, by: 
from, ole numerous fü. 1 ng Ni 


n aſlemble 
put La e NS -detained 
Contrary, 198455 8 11 0k it hes 
leaverrhad declared again He, 
withitanding, the) Pope's 
deſtined to deſtruction. Then 
tunately changed . the eve © eaſt, of” St 
Michael, the tutelary ſaint of Normandy ; an he 


oldiers and their bold lead an cqual 
nar ole Pay 2, 7 19 0 70 10 5 dap: 


fans w the ha ED. 
in e 25 1 1 their fer hen a, = 


— 


ind, bowere 5 


the 0 15 erity, and;ſafcly, arrived at Pevenſy 
| ullex, 'w | 
he duk 


$ 


5 the troops, quietly diſembarke 
if Hag the ring to fall; as 


be leape mn r e Hoch, a 
deting the ſuper il the. times, 1 aye 
been. confirnec 0 a ene but which he 

had:the;preſe | 


K 


nceof mind to furn in his-fayour, by 
callin "atop, "ET have; 0 poſe 10 


Ladd, Ah 
wn 


« land” and af Falte e ee 


to his Os, giving a eilin ß 
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dom.'5. The confidence of William and his fol- a 
lowers was now ſo great, that even when, they heard, 
of Harold's victory ov the Danes, inftead of T. D. 7066 
being diſcoutaged, they fcetped on I to long, with 
more ee "Far the” arfival of the” e 


army. 
| 16 16 500. div anne is nnd by | 
N Tr. v had not een e to i alc ala 
Was ft Wong when he received He? ae of 'the 
Norinan invaſion, and ha ſtened, by quick march- 
es, to meet his competitor ; but on reviewing his 
own army, he found it much diminiſhed, though 
he had Been reinforced” with freſh troops from 
Londoy 124 other Places. His victory aki his 
n. Many ef tis braveſt officers, and veteran 
ier fell in the we ſome retired from fa- 
tigue; ö And others ſecret withdrew from diſcon-+ . 
1 55 { becauſe he 14 0 5 d to diſtribute the Da- 
ſpoils among them: a conduct little agreeable 
to his ulfual genefoſit e „and 4 1 en 
only be 4 for fi elire of ber Fm 
Wel d the wat nnch : bing over” "ay 
| Yr per E 5114; 
80 oy theſe, Þ opti ance 
king's) broth 1.6 7 and Sa 
ne 7 0 Rd aten of the event; and 
repreſented to the King, * 55 would be better po- 
icy to prolong the war, than te riſſt a getieral ac. Tbs 
tion, I, "the winter was ap tegehing, When the 
can) would fuffer a ur Land hargſhips, while f 
liſh becomitig "mire incenſed 
a8 their invaders, 7 fr haften from all quar- 
ters to His alhſtance, and render his army inyin- 
eible; or, if he thought it neceſſary to hazard a 
battle be ought at Neat not to expoſe his perſon, 
_ that ſome cor might be left to the liberty and 
wy dency ef the kingdom. But Harold, | 
16 welk ME: ri his brother's ad- 
N 3 vice 
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Lapin vice with diſdain; and elated with aſt proſpetity, 


XVI. 


"31 'D. 1066 plied, sd, that he wouldig! 


wn had reg 
Was een © confident 'of © use, that h bent a 


| morning. itn "this 1 


as well as ſtimulated o His" native'conrage, re- 
e battle m perfon, and 
convince” is ſubjeQs, 85 he was worthy of the 


FLOW hie they Had ſet upon his head. 29 THR 


08 


Fon that pu p purpoſe he/drey near to the rde 
their camp to Haſtings gie 


Aly e "to the duke, offering him à ſum off 8b 
1 5 he would depart the Kingdom without ef- 
ion of blood; and William not to be behind 


Ana 17 in vaunting, returned bis meſſage by 


requiring hitn to reſigh the crown; to ſubmit their 
cauſe to the arbitration of che pope; or to fight 
Ki in ſingle” Combat. Harold replied;' that the 
God of battles would ſoon be the arbiter of all their | 


N ay a, 21 r 0] d en 


t 2. ory -< 97 Ang en Bri TH 5! 


* eng ter Ca pitt jy the awful gel- 
fs but en ening drawin 27K ey deferred it till 
185 darknefs and 

Apen the ſcene. was ve 1 2 in th&'two 
: the Englifh'{| pr the FA in riot and 


5 Fatbing the Norinans Vin pl pfeparati- 
15. Ons fox t e battle. As Too begarrits 2 | 
| Pat the duke affembled'h init 1 e ca 
e them a ſpeech futable k to't ccafion. "He 


1 — Alea his army itito three lines! the firſt 
conſiſted” of archers and Iightla med infantry; 

the ſecond was compoſed of his braveft battalions, 
heavy, armed, and ran — in cloſe Graet: che ca- 


ar at whoſe head _ hiemſelf, form- 
ed the third line,” and fr re ) 
ſtretched be: 100 the are, ab flanked reach 
ng. of ihe a army. He commanded the ſignal to 


„chat they 


wen; and tlie whole army, moving ad once, 
be g fü the hymn of Roland,” the fabulous 
Charlemagne, 


nephew, but renowned a 
anden in order of battle . 
Hol, 
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Hanord, Whoſe a my was inferig to Wi li- LETTER 
am's, in numbers as we Wi in diſt 1 00 i Nee . 
ed the adyantage of a riſſ ing groune Ha 9 0 A. 
drawn ſome trenches to 197 1s flanks, ſeemed 
inclined to aQupon the defenſive, ang 19 70004 all 
| encounter with the cavalry, in which his ſtrength 
| was very unequal. The Kentiſn 0 5 were Higeed 
' inthe front, a poſt which,they had always e lei- 
ed as their, due: the Lo andoners guard ded a the ts 
dard and the king 1 Bl 185 Wee f 
in the centre, at.the head of his infantry, expreſſ- 
ing his reſolution to conquer or. to die, he firſt 
N of the Normans Was terrible : their. 10 lers 
ſorely. galled the Engliſh, and, as Fs Tanks were 
cloſe, the arxows did 5 Execution... ” Bit the 
Engliſh received the. ſhock e gn 1 


a furious combat, hich remaii ndecided 
the Normans began to give 415 ge uſt on "6 
W 


reading from rank to rank; when William, 
* vt l Sf onthe benkpl, 15 | haſtened with | 
nd. to, t relle bro Rely Foley. 
we 4 —— reſtored. the battle; th + Engl 155 
obliged to retire: in their turn: Hit finding 
d 15 1gorous, 5 1 80 e by 12 
eB h. and animy ted by th 
exam their, valiant. ne bf the 
His troops to, "her fax 5 5 „ang allure” | 
Enemy; on ee the = range 
- Kight,1; he, rife 1 55 ebe e 100 
the e athuſia 1 5 cr d "the: f 


they Pregipitant| E. Normans a0 
pong wh Ie Slam rage 904 1585 
to face ab e ore and 15 ally” to 
make an . . 9 5 7 a he, Eg 
ee ae vs o dj the er, and 11 60580 with 
101S. to the n Fa 1 [yl led e bravery 
of, Harold th 0 7 le to 1 the the 


: Rrugghe.”, vet liam 0 e d ſame, ſt ſtratagem a ſe- 


cond, e and with F ſücceſs; Jet after a, 
#8 „ 


„ THAHIST OKT or, 
LATTER. he Kill found a large body of the Engliſh who re- 


mained fi rip: und. theix pripce, and ſeemed de- 
"termined fo 5 1 the field 2 the laſt man; when 


fortune dec ide AQ „ Which. v Jour. bag left | 
doubtful,  H 198 in the. brains. by an 
arrow, wrt ra LOS com bating at. the head. o 


us troops. His two gallant brothers, Gurth an: 
_colfwin, alſo were lain and the Eneliſh, dilpi- 
rited by the death of their leaders, gave way on 
all 1 5 and were purſued with gr eat Laugh wy 
2 ious Nortnans#.”! — N Bf bs _— | 

THE 1 Bots ! 10 i ow mortw 

my dear oy, Was gained by Willig 

in, afterwards aner e the N 
6x 8 of Hafting S, 'fonght froii\morn- 
oy to ſunſet, which ko the | 1 motlar- 
in England; and which, by the heroie feats 
of walour diſplayed on boch ſides, by both” Atrties 
and both commanders, eeewech Wolthy te decide 
oy fate of 4 mighty Kingdom.“ ae thong 1 
the Normans feſi; and a much reater number 
of th gh e before I'eonſider "the" 1 oh 
- quences of this victory, and the influence of t 
reteahmtiot by Which ät 9955 followed, upt nthe tals 
nt, and manners 'of England, "we mult 
ae 2 view of the other vations of 15 8, and 

TY : glance on wk Alis e Africa nr 700 
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HE death ef Abderaman, the/Mootiſh king, 1s 
whom we have ſeen reign with ſo much luſtre at XvIL - 
Cordova, was followed by diſſentions among his A.D. 788. 
children, which-procured ſome relief to the 8 
Chriſtians.. + The little kingdom of the R — 
or of Leon and Oviedo, as it was afterwards called, 
founded by Felagius, increaſed under Alphonſo III. 
ſurnamed the Great, on aceount of his wiſdom and 
valgur. Garcias Ximenes, deſcended from the an- 
cient Spaniards, had alſo founded, in 5g8, the ki 
dom of Navarre; which became one of the mo 
conſiderable Chriſtian Leach e Spain. 
51} 18 13113 Ra! HY Dns ieren e ond 
- Tas, Moors however ſtill poſſoſſed Portugal, 
urcia, An laluſia, Valentia, Granada, FPortoſa, 
| and. the interior part of the country, as far as the” 
mountains of Caſtile and Saragoſfa ; more than 
three fourth of Spain, and the moſt fertile pro- 
vinces. Among them, as in the other nations of 
Europe, a crowd of too powerful nobles affected in- 
dependency, and the ſovereign was obliged to 
contend with his ſubjects for dominion. 'This was 
the time to have cruſhed the Mahometan power : 
but the Chriſtians were not more united than their 
enemies. Though continually at war with the 
Moors, they were always ſacrificing each other. 
The reign of Alphonſo the Great was full of con- 
- ſpiracieg: and revolts: his own wife and his two ſons 


were 15 
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. 912. fouſly fought under his command ; and died in 912, 
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were among the number of the rebels. He reſign- 


ed his crown to Garcias the eldeſt; he even gene- 


with the glory of a herog and the piety, of a ſaint?. 
„H ie pid Si mut en 50100 
R MRO H. king of Leon and Oviedo, another 
Spaniſh, hero, gained in 938, the celebrated victory 
of Simancas, where the Moors are ſaid to have loſt 


[1 67 ff 


.- . --fourfcore thouſand; men. He had promiſed: to St. 
James in a pilgrimage to.Cqmpoſtella, that, if he 


Vas victorious; all his ſubjects ſhould offer annu- 
that ſaint: the church was enriched, and the name 
of St. James became the alarm to battle among 
the Spaniards. 271. 10 QA 504 Hos 
wat Lone isdn SH 16 32812147 

Mn are chiefly what they are by their paſſions: 

hence nothing is ſo irreſiſtible as the valour inſpir- 
ed by enthuſiamm while it laſts. Phe name of St. 

James was long terrible to the Moors, and dong 
the companion of victory. Mahomet-Almaiizor, 
however, the celebrated general, and prime mi- 

niſter of Hiſſem king of; Cordova, found means, 
by another z artifice, to turn the ide of ſucceſs. | 
Seeing his troops begin 10 fly, | ina. batile fought 
959: on the banks of the river Ezla, he diſmounted 
from his horſe, ſat down on the field, three w,] his 
turban on the ground, and, laying histarms acroſs 


his bteaſt, declared he would in chat poſture meet 


his fate, ſince he was abandoned by his army. This 
ſtratagem had the deſired effect: his troops return- 
ed to the charge, and obtained a complete victory. 
The Moors became ſenſible they could conquer in 
turn, trembled at the name of Almanzor. 


bo 1 7 "OS 
1 WEE. 


a 


- > Tus great man, who was no leſs a politician 
chan a Warrior, is ſaid to have vanquiſhed the 
| | | 5 e 
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Chriſtian prinees in fifty engagements. He took LETTER 
the city of Leon by aſſault; facked Compoſtella, WI | 
pillaged the church of St. James, and varried'the * 
gates in triumph ori the ſhoulders of his army, to # 
Cordova. That triumph proved his ruin. A flux | | 
breakingout in his army, the Chriſtians conſider- ö 
ed it as a puniſnment inflicted by St. James: *the 3 
flame of enthuſiaſm rekindled, and Almanzor was | ; 
defeated; But what was itifinitely/ more advan- A. D. g98; 1 
| tageous to the Chriſtians, | as well as more fatal to | 4 
himſelf, he was ſo much aſfiamed of his misfor- bi 
tune, that he would neither eat nor drink, and ob- ; 8 


ſtinately periſhed of hunger. St tis TA 
ners id 61 MAE 31 Sens 290116 1 © TO 
Azour the beginning of the eleventh century, 
the race of Abderaman being extinct, the king- 
dom of Cordova was diſmembered, by the ambi- 
tion of a number of floblemen, ho all ufurped 
the title of king. Toledo, Valentia, Seville, Sa? 
moſt all the great cities, had their | 


* 
£0 
*- 

- 

3 

. 
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ragoſſa;-and almoſt 
independent kings The provinces were changed \ 
into kingdoms; which multiplied in the ſame man- \ 
ner among the Chriſtians. They had a king f \ 
Leong of Navarre, of ' Caſtile; of Arragon; and > 
Sancho, ſurnamied. the Great, king of Navurre, 
was ſo imprudent as to fabdivide his dominions A. D. 1034. 
amongſt his four ſons.” Perpetual jealvuſies, with 
_ al 'the'erimes that accompany” them, were the 
conſequenee of theſe diviſions ; treachery} poiſons 
ings, aſſaſſinations l the common weapotis of pets 
ty neighbouring and rival princes; 'who havemineli 
ambition and ſmall means of gratifying it: Henee 
the hiſtory of Spain becomes always leſs itHpoft- 
tant, in proportion to the inereaſe of the king. 
doms. One circumſtance, however, inerits your 
attention, both on account of its nature and its 
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mM this dark and oppreſſive period, when the 
8 all over Europe were either degraded 
a ſtate of actual ſlavery, or in a condition little 
more to be envied, the people of Arragon ſhared 
the: government with their ſovereign. The repre- 
ſentatives of dies and towns had a place in their 


Cortes, or national aſſembly. But the Arragonians, 
not ſatisfied wih this check on the royal preroga- 


liberties! ſolely: 1 their repreſentatives, e led 


| erpreter <0 * laws, and hoe particular 'buſt- 
7 | neſs it was to reſtrain the eheroachments of ot 
a | crown, and protect the riglits of the ſubjetts. 

1 | Was choſen f rom among the cave eros, or ſecond 


«Tt acer in the ſtate, anſweritig' to o ur gentlemen 


commqaneis, 'that he might be equally ACNE rr 
= curbing Ahe oppreſſive ſpirit of the nobles,” and 
11 ſening ene bs h ambition of the pri ice.” "HY 
| weg lacked; Up 9 1 5 tion alt 0 
| »unded : his power Was exerted jr 
I ing the aalen den Iv 
Aidan in regulating the'counHe of - 


blick. 1 15 75 


4 right to review all eee oclamation fx an } 


patents; and to declare 
agrecable to law, and ought to be carried into 1 2 
ecution he could, Ay! 'his'fole authority: 
che ai bf the: King's mitiſters- from on Yom: & 
nagement ef affaits, and Fn 3 toy 1 

their conduct while in office 
e to ch cortes a : 
| 2 80 + 411515 «AG | [4 UI. 31 Pas 110% % 9109 5} 
"Tux jifiza Had also de ſing lat peaſure of 
| eciving the corn 6ath, in the name of 
| | monks when! holding a naked, ſword qppoſite to 


LL 
| He Km 0 90190 


words: We, who are your equals, make you our 


= fovertign, and n obedience to your go- 
vernment, 


tive, nor willing to truſt the preſe vation of their 


ee rand judge, u ho was the ſupreme Ng 


King's heart, he repeated” theſe Gable 


* 


en. h 


&« yernment, on WR at "A maintain bur LETTER 
I XVII. 
& rights and liberties , if not. not! And it was 


accordingly an eftabliſhed maxim in the conſtitu- 


tion of Arragon, that; if the king ſhould roms 
his engagements, it was, lawful for the people to 


Ae n 8770 10 elect nenen in his PTE z, 5} 


14 * "I ; th. 8 
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The Burig of 4. bude, pb 0 
7 ate 1 271 
FR the Arabs in Spain, we paſs naturally to 


5 of A = and tlie neighbouting, continent of 


Africa. es empire of, the Arabs, as well 
as its, br Mekong 
w ich war. and diſcord naturally produce, an 


which ſooner or later overturn, the beſt. founded 
| Ed tor The glory: of the califat Was Ob- 


ured 7 85 wy end of the nintheentury. Un⸗ 


dr. Nat wicked Princes, the African governors 


ſhook . 141 dee Algiers, Tunis, and 
ep IO d. particulat ftates Religious qua- 


tels a \thale of, amdion. The cd of 


{LR Ha ire; became he ſeat of a 


ini 2 7555 1 le 
En Wendel f pet 


eg introduced, 9 religion of . 


ed refo dlivered; themſelves up to 
the t:an(Ports eee 


e 
-orpmander of « the 
Nass ee ; 

98 0 | 5 | Orin 


experienced thoſe revolutions, 1 


th mite far with the fury of, fanaticiſtn. 
Th "= 0 5 6 e Egypt and Cairo, A. P. 958, 


ien ec 1 


frm, and acquired ſtrength 
by being perſecuted. They ;revolted, obtained 
Af victories, and ſeized the weſtern coaſts of. 
th where their chief, likethe other ealifs, unit- 

0 royalty Fei the; ptiefthood,. governed his 
we me of Miramoulin, or 

al ul A ae ap his 
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. Orurx circumſtances can pired io. "OY 


the empire of the Arabs, |*The califs, of Bagdat 


had received into their armies a body of Turks, or 


2 
2 


e 


| by ap 


Turcomans, a Tartar tribe. FPbeſe, auxiliaries, on 
account of their valour, were ſoon employed as the 


royal guard, and ſubjected thoſe whom they were 
hired to piotect. They tek advantage of the 


civil wars raiſed againſt the califat, to make them- 
85 ſelves lords of * 2 
grees, of the ſoxereignty, but 3 them to 


they ſtript the califs, by de- 


retain, the pontificate, which they, revered, pru- 
dently ſubmitting. themſelves, to the religion, of 
the country, and Kneeling to the prieſt while they 
ee the king! 10 Ot gel E. ; 2 & 1. ATG. 
ALIQIE iff Jo-6i Anni gd 2117 11-4 91151 532 
it VARIE Ty, of ſovereigns. ſprung 8 the. 
name of Sultans, who were inveſted with their 
N by the califs, but took care to leave 
Ns nes authority ſo that;the; ſucceſſors 
5 vas. themſelyes, towards the mid- 
Ns the, eleventh, century, in much the ſame. 
ſituation With thoſe of St. Peter under the firſt 
tors or with: dhe kings of Europe 
time, whoſe, power en in 
proportion to Increa ſe of their vallals. We 


Le Emrann of ConsT ANTINOPLE; | 

„88 yy CODEN © 1&8! 1 2 
4 8558 5 the Arabs w 1 
r mages þ alling tg pieces, 
5 15 ſtantinppl e, to borrow, a: mile - 
Il ſtood lik; a large tree, vigorous, 
A Bopt 'of: its branches, ſome of üs 
roots, | 5 e on every ſide by ſtorms. and. 
tempeſts. Though much circumſcribed on the 
Nad frontier, it yet extended over all Greece, 
ona, Erh Tus, Theſſaly, Thrace, Illyricum: 

added indeed, * Rok * 

often 


/ 
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often changing its emperors, but always united LE? | 
under the perfon who twayed the ſceptre.| How! . of | 
unworthy, in general, of the imperial : | 
and what a People Had they to goven n | ; 


2:11 86 3 [13 [1001 5 1 115114. 16 51 5335 


ended t, hem weg Make cen delete 
Irene, was an exectable tyrant. The Saracens | 
robbed him of the iſle of c Prus; and the Bülga- | 
rians, the ſcourge of Thrace, took Him priſoner, a, p. Ps | 
after having cut off his army, beheaddedl him, and 
threw his body te the beaſts of the field, Mile 
ae made ne of His Mul! * v1! 
ob tte TH oi 201195024 DIS uon Of) 
STAURACUS, the ſon of Nicephorus, Lies 

ed himſelf ſo odious in the beginning of his reign, 
that he was/abaridoned'by we e and obliged 
to becomgę a monk. L ee ee ee | 

5891 613184 4001 100 AF 32 Sil} vo 2010 UE if ul 
Mien RAU «ps tefilſed to make 
with the Bulgariatis, becauſe 4 EEE 


SES wr 2 oy 8 
. 1 ad 
s Ea ES 3 8 k ag | x 4 
2 - IL 1 I a — - — 
. Cs ama ens . de 


5 


be could not, in cdöſ eien 8 dehver up the alkenes 5 
ets! In Cenſecuence of this refu the Greeks 1 0 
defeated b dhe Bulgarians: the -enipefor 
himſelf: ro flight: {And the officers, incehſ *] 15 
| behaviour, oclanned Leo the Ar nenten. ome! 


4 Lug ated to aſſiiſinate wer king! of the 
ulgarians ; who, in revenge, pillaged the ſubur 
of Gonſtatninople. c pe EO "= 2 
nothing more effectual to ſave the Tate, than the 
extirpation of idolatry; that is 0 fay, dhe aboli- 
tion of images. He accordingly comin f 70 
new perſecution; and eight hundred a 
perſons were maſſacred in one church.” 


1. 11 401121 | | 
Mew AEL 10 Sener "tie fuccear of Leo, 5 7 
at firſt tolerated the worſhip of images; but he 
afteryards changed his . he perſecuted. 
_ _ thoſe. 
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4 leren thoſe whotn he had formerly pr otected; and would 

| Fanth tif even have had the Cath ere. and the pall- 

| 5 over celebrated in the manner of the Jews. The 

| Saracens took. advatitage of his weakneſs to make 
themſelves maſters of the iſle of Crete, now Can- 

A. D. 8:9. dia: they alſo conquered en ang Sicily, 1 


n — and Calabria“. | 
Donzn e the teign of Theophy 3 oh mote 
worthy of the imperial throne, pg mr | 


| redoubled; and the Saracens: extended their con- 

{| queſts; but after his death, the empreſs Theodo= = 
4 | ra, governing during the minority of Michael III. 
Wn re-eſtabliſhed the worſhip of images, as Irene had 
formerly done. Afterwards; de ſirous to convert 
the Manieheans by terror, ſhe cauſed them to be 
deſtroyed in thouſands. Thoſe who eſcaped, went 

| over to the Bulgarians, and the empire was oblig- 
13 et to contend with: its own fübjects. Michael con- | 

| fified/Fheodors in convent; and delivering hin- 
| } ſelf up to all manner of crimes, cartitd his in- 
1 piety ſo far, as to ſport with the eccleſiaſtical ce- 

i | A. D. ur fees, He was allaffitared by: Bakil; whom 

| he had affociated in Nr N 
would ne n . 7 


| 

| 

| ane e re e 
14 emperer: 

| 


be is Cclebrated for his juſtice and 

. mantity; but he was x dupe to the e Pho- 

| tins, whom: he favoured with his confidente, even 

. after he had-exiled bim. His reign is the #ra of 
the grand nes "which divided the Greek and 
Tas ſchiſm, which * its ; riſe 8 a — —4 | 


between the prittiates of the Eaft and Welt, was 
brought to a criſis by the 7 of the 5 


= |: ee "As Bulgtts tac dome belonged e 


MO DER N EUROPE. 

er 
neu Chriſtiatis ſhould be ſuhject to the pope or 
the” patriarch of Conſtantinople, : A variety of o- 
ther reaſons were aſſigned for the ſquabble that fol- 
lowed ;but theſe are the true ones, and the onhyones 
which it is negeſſary for you to know ). The coun- 
cil of Conſtantinople gave judgment in favour ot. 
the patriarch; but the pope's legates proteſted a- 
gainſt che deciſion. Neu circumſtances widened 
the breach. The two primates excommunicated 
each other; and though the quarrel was e 
moderated. by the mediation of the emperors, it 
was never made up. The ſchiſm continued. 


915 
et * 11 . „ n "259 7: 


un e cens wok Syracuſe, while! Baſil 2 


eee ding a church; and his ſon Leo 
2 


ons, while the empire was ravaged 
Nader. 00 however, is ſtiled the Philoſo- 
8 becauſe 8 loved learning, and: favoured; 


learned men; not from being an e Net f 


cus Hurehus. * in 5 555 157 Ti 1 _ 
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of Leo, mexitt the culqgies beſtowed on him, as a 
protector of the ſciences, which he himſelf culti- 
vated with ſucceſs. Men of the firſt rank taught 
W N geometr: 3, and rhetorie, at e ven 
ee his reigni, which commenned i 
Fas, Sard:ended-in 9594- ee the affairs of: 
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Ut. was. diſputed, whether-the LETTER, 
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| Ne . he: 


ſon of n aneine, who had poiſoned his father, : 


and was the tyrant of his people. 
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LETTER avarice and tyranny, however, made. him deteſt- 
ed; 11 own wife joined in a conſpiracy "yah 
SEQ Wa nd he was: murdered in bed. e 


10 Un ska g 0 one of the fins ſeized 
the empire, and delivered it from the Roſſi, or Ruſ- 
| 1 1 5 he defeated in any engagements. 
A. P. 976. This bra bra; Ebi Was poſe ſfoned by the eunuch 

Bahil, his chamberlain; who, notwithſtanding pre- 
ſerved os credit under Baſil Il. grandlon pt, _ 
e Fee 1 J e 210 5551 


B81 Da 2 warrior, 5 A N {FLW 
one. Hayi gquiſhed the Bulgarians, he cauſed 
the eyes 0 e thouſand priſoners to De put cut. 
| His objects, 1 5 5 with taxes, could not enjoy 
| his triun e He foug 55 himſelf, not for — 2 
| His Kee was followed by A train of the blackeſt 
eines wah we ave ay camp in e i 
I Thi } Ic batsb bluot 5 
| [1 Tur princeſs Zoe, ch danger, of onftantine, 
1 | | gs Wa nad and colleagnpę of Haſil had eſpoaſed 


manu rus: W toclaimed emperor 
in 1 pid 4 Argy afterwards . enamoured of 
Michael Paphlagonotus, a man of low birth: ſhe 
as her huſband, in ordex to give the throne 
er, af hut the. poiſon not vperwing al 
he, cauſe Argyrus to be droyned in a 
Patriarch of Conſtantinaple at firſt, 
ſnd to Marry the empreſs! to Michael; but a 
I. et: f mon ove ne | his, Cx nſcience, ft. 
| 9 ar crown follow iRtion.of the church. 


1 ian > 3. 44 203 01 Hail. 1 

Tur emperor HOLE 200 a prey to diſ difcaſes 

a. D.1041,and remorle, died in the habit of a monk and Zoe: 
gave the empire and her hand to Michael Calapha-- 

j | tes, the ſon of a caulker, or cobler of ſhips, by a 
1 3 * of the other Michael, * that he — 
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be the ſlave of het will. But the new emp ror, jea- 
lous of his power, put her in confinement.” T 2 
people revolted: they releaſed the empreſs and 
filter e an and put out the . of Calaphates. 
eit 7 10 fff 1 
Tag; two: gert reigned "top ether a year, and 
employed themſelves only about trifles. To” 
ple would have a prince; and Zoe, at laſt, mar- 
ried Conſtantine A ere? hus, one of her 9 65 
lovers, WhO was crowned; This upftarf empe 
neglected his wife for a young miſttefs. The 
Greeks, incenſed at his conduct, ſeized him i in. : 
Yrocefion, and declared they 08 oe. ohe 


+1 


two empreſſes. ''He would have been cut icocs, 
if the princeſſes had not interß fed. * [> 79 S 


ins Jon blos e988) BSO id 4H | 


 "Mogotnenvs aginented the miſctics'ofith 
empire by his rapaci The frontic | 


had been exenipted from taxes, on condition that 
they ſhould defend themſelves a ainſt the Barba- 


mae the emperor pre pretended that he Would de- 
—— it 52 rn them 9. e dae ihe 
Ee Si but t te Poor E 
arg l 2 NO 8 On 
-1 5 dud wol to na & eo ds lagtiubr 
Te 88' particulars Will bs fufficient'to” re 
vou to Judge of the ſtate of Catiftantinople.” 
at any time we find ati able 8 8 1 8 
_ e always find the-ſame” rei ſpot = 
rſtition and rebellion.” | Iſaac. ae 
| nts ba Greek emperors, pröchaiſmied in e 
made” kimfelf hated by the tnonks, Peckufs 
applied to the public exigencies the fu erflux 
their wealth. Lamed by a fall from bis eile h 


ve himſelf up to devôtioni; reſigned His 8 . 
das 3 and N (IE D. 1085. 


gave 
in-fayour of Cor taritine Duc: 
kk ek, 9% 7 PR 
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LETTER Docs, too much a friend to peace, abandon- 
XVII. ed the provinces to the ravages of the Turks. He 
|. 

| made his three ſons'emperors, and left the regency 
to their mother Eudocia, exacting from her a pro- 

miſe that ſhe would never marry, which he obliged 

her to confirm by writing. She ſoon, 2 
feſolved to marry Romanus Diogenes, whom ſhe 
had condemned to die, but whole fine perſon ful - 
—-— dyed..her. heart, Her promiſe, depoſited in the 
hands of the patriarch, now gave her much un- 
eaſineſs. n order to recover it, ſhe artfully pre- 

tended, to —— fixed her choice on the patriarch's 
kinſman. This amorous deceit had the deſired 

effect. The writing was reſtored, and the em- 

-preſs abſolved from her promiſe of widowhood, 
Packs did not fail to take advantage of her re- 

leaſe. She immediately married ee and 

Procured him the empires. 5 


Nei Triva 


Coun iD; ignorant pet have Ac more 15. | 
ſurdly? or ruffians amenable to public juſtice more 
atrociouſſy? Vet the Greeks were ſtill the moſt 
Ka poliſhed people in Europe: and Con- 

ſtantinople, notwithſtanding all its misfortunts, its 
revolations, and crimes, having never felt the Ge- 
e of the Barbarians, was the largeſt 
and molt beautiful Euro n city, and the only 
one * ea wt N of ND ancient es or 
arts re 


1 72 , 
12 8 


FP 3: ; i, , 


my « ea . we '> a trayerſe the | 
of hiſto 0 10 here the nay confuſed, F 
7 5 erh ſting : but theſe firſt ſta S are ; 


eflary,inorder 15 Fig more cultivated fields. 
is | Hem } 15 wil hs new Vet of objects, e- 
2. Iy Valin Bll tant; 3 and then more lei- 
"> and attention 10 be required. In the mean 
time, we muſt take 9 of EH T. 
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2 5 Progreſs of Society: in Ann ROPE, | From: the "230k — 
ment f the ener 10 Tos MAE i 5 
Eleventh te | 


51 


I Havs already g wen you an Ace of the LETTER - 
Syſtem of Policy Ar Lein on eſtabliſhed by the XVIII. 
Barbarians, or modern ma on their firſt ſet- 
llement in the provinces of the Roman empire“; 

and I have endeayoured, in the courſe of my nar- 
ration, to trace the progreſs of ſociety, as it re- 
gards religion, laws, Fi pe n manners, and 
literature: but as the iſtory of the human mind 

is of infinitely | more importance than the detail 

of events, this letter ſhall be entirely devoted 

to ſuch circumſtances as tend more particularly to 
throw light upon that ſubject. I ſhall alſo purſue 

the ſame method, at different intervals, * 

8 ſ abſequent part of Jour hiſtorical ſtudies, 7 


By GH the northern” invaders wanted. Ae 
value 128 Roman arts, laws, or literature, they 
generally embraced the religion of the conquered: 
and the mild and benevolent ſpirit | of Chriſtianity 
would. doubtleſs. have Rey their ſavage 9 5 
ners, had not their minds been already in 
a barbarous ſuperſtition; which mingling ele 5 
with the Chriſtian principles and cee nies, Pro- 
_ duced that abſurd. mixture of violence, devotion, 
| nl folly, which; has ſo long he higes the 
0 chwreh, and Which formed he HE 
_ ale 7 ages. The 951 were ga iners, but 
7 was 4 loſer, b e conver of = -' 
ar Nl, | They, a e t . 
tha tat Wee he „ 
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of good works. They ſeem lo have belie 
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Taz Druids among the Gauls, and the Prieſts 
8 [OR the ancient Germans, and all the nations 


of Scandinavia; poſſeſſed an abſolute dominion 
over the minds of men. Theſe people, after ein- 


bracing Chriſtianity, retained their veneration for 


the prieſthood; and unhappily the clergy of thoſe 
times ha neither virtue enough to preſerve them 
from abul ing, nor knowledge ſufficient to enable 
them to matte a proper uſe ol their power. They 
faygured the ſuperſtitious homage; and ſuch of 
the Barbarians as entered into orders, carried their 
8 and their original prejudices along rt. 
IRS 4 8 art Ii AWO In! 1 Ic 351 | 
ic 2 = ian 3:98 © "6 Fra 9 21 W 
"Ty HE iſtian . emperors had enriched hs 


| church ng So laviſhedi on it privileges and im- 


minities : and theſe, ſeduging, advantages had but 


too much contributed to a relaxation of diſciphne; 


andi the introduction of diſorders, more or leſs 
hurtful, which had altered. the ſpirit of che goſpel; 


Under the dominion of the Barbarians, the dege - 


neragy:increaled; till the pure principles of Chr̃iſ- 


tianity were laſt in a groſs ſuperſtition, which, in- 


' of, aſpiring to lanckity and virthe, then 
* 


1 that gan render a rational being acoepta-! 


. ble to the great Author of orden and of excellence, 


endeavgured.t9:-conciliate the favour of God by 
the ſame means chat . ſatisfiedi the juſtige of men, 


* oft, 6.1 161191 nnd — hon Ps 

„ DOE 218% O80 10 1n2tienftra Scl dou 
As all dil crimes weren bouglit off by money 
ae enen conquetors, they attempted,/ 
in like manner, ta bribe; beaveny by: | 
to the chureh and the more! they gave the 


lence, the more profuſe they. were in this ſpecies 


;days » 


Ji a dams Mably, chat avarice was the firſt an | 
ute 


elves: 
up to their brutal paſſin be OM, to rapine and to. vio- 


or. by-thoſe mployed 10 appcaſe their fabulous | : 
deities F 


4 * 
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bute of the Divinity, and that Ihe ſaints made a LETTER: 


traffic of their influence and protection. Hence 3 


the ban mor of one che Martin ſerves his 
friends very well; but ape r Far, 
| ee for his trouble iini 3 + 


| %s 1111 br _ 131115 TH: ul 
1180 3 way 2 poor, laid) Gerte —— 

ation: of Clovis; “ our riches aue f one to the 
church 2 the biſhops are the kings And in 

deed the ſuperior clergy, who by the acquiſition of 
lands, added the power of fortune to the influence 
of religion, were often the arbiters of ' kingdoms, 
and diſpoſed of the crown while they regulated 
the affairs of the ſtate. There was a neceſſity of 
conſulting them, becauſe! they p ge re all the 
knowledge that then remained pe: they 
only knew any thing. The acts of ate councils | 
were conſidered as infallible decrees, and they 
ſpoke uſually in the name of God; but mats a7 


worn ene men. al 5051 Ped, 


J „EIB oft. 1 ; 0 li 19H; 


a; coſt of che clergy claſhed with that of 
the; laity;! oppoſition: and jealouſy produced new 
diſorders, .-Dhe prieſts made uſe of atrifiee againſt 
their powerful adverſaries; they-inventeid' fabiee:t6' | 
awe them into ſubtniſſion; they employed the f 
ritual aims in defence of their temporal go de: 
they changed the mild language of charity inte 
frightful 'anathemas;1the religion of Jeſus reg 
ed nothing but terror, To the thunder of the- 
church, the inſtrument of ſo many wars and re- 
volutions;: they joined the aſſiſtance of the ſword. 
Weelikie-paelacy, elad in armour, 'conbated for 
their poſſeſſions, or to uſurp thoſe of others; and, 
like the heathen prieſts, whoſe pernicious influ- 
ence was founded on the ignotance of the people, 
the Chriſtian clergy ſought to extend their autho- 
rity by confining all knowledge to iheir own order. 
They: made W af the moſt neceſſary ſci- 


ENCES 3 


T HE HISTORY Or 
ences: truth was not permitted to ſeeſthe light, 


S reaſon was fettered in the cell of ſuperſti- 


ion. Many of, the clergy themſelves could ſcarce 
read, and writing was principally confined to the 
 cloiſters? 5 ners a blind and intereſted devotion, 
equally willing to Are rend to believe, held the 
ul and Where lying <jr ronicles and fabulous 
legends were compoſed, which, contaminated hiſ- 
tory, e e 0 e prigiples RAM ok och of 
Yo; 618-5 0 3 v3 
% 4 5 I oft K 

1 4 arts, bir des, bees policy, 
es, almoſt all the European nations were 
as barbarous and wretched as they could poſſibly 
be, unleſs a miracle had been wrought for the 
diigraoe of, . Charlemagne indeed in 
France, and Alfred the Great in England, as you 
have already had occaſion to ſee, endeavoured to 
diſpel this darkneſs, and tame their ſubjects to the 
reſtraints of law; and they were ſo fortunate as to 
ſucceed : light and order diſtinguiſhed their reigns. 
But the ignorance and-barbariſm-of the age were 
too powerful for their liberal inſtitutions: the dark - 
neſs returned, after their time, more ibick and 
heavy than formerly, and ſettled aver Europe, and 
| ae again, kabel into chaos. 
1. 5441 16 $i 442 30 e ie ie 

Tur norä nene che Weſt was ſo ind; 
dueling the ninth and tenth centuries, that the 
clergy, who alone poſſeſſed the important ſecrets 
os reading and writing, became necefarilyithe-ar- 
iters and the judges of almoſt all-ſeoular-affairs. 
They comprehended,; .intheir-juriſdiction; | marri- 
ages, contracts, wills; which | they! took cafe to 
involve in myſtery, and by which they opened to 
themſelves new ſources of wealth and power. 
Every thing wore the colour. of religo tempo 
ral and ſpiritual concenns were confbunded; and 
9090 ok AGO UI rang 1 k d 
01691 03 tot5-6r91h Souls. 
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abuſes. The hil tory of thoſe ages forms a are LETTER 
on the human ſoul; and on religion, if 'we ſhould, — — 
mA to it theffaults of its miniſters; ABI | 


Fear 27 "#9 1 


* RzörZ IA your ſouls en deſtruction, * «ihe 
St. Egidius, biſhop of Noyon, “ while you habe 
the means in your power; offer preſents ant 
**tythes to churchmen; come more frequently to 

church; humbly implore the patronage of th 

1 1 ſaints: for if you obſervè theſe things, you may 

come with ſecurit y in the day of the tribunal of 
be eternal Judge, and ſay, 0 us, 0 Ta, 
or we have given utito'thee® ! ch 
rere 28 e ee 
Ix" Gverat churches of France they celebrated à 

feſtival in commemoration of the Virgin Mary 
flight into Egypt. It was called the Feaſt of Tho 

Aſs Ayoung girt richly dreſſed, with a child in 

her arms, was ſet upon an afs ſuperblycapariſon- 

ed. The aſs was led to the altar in ſolemn pro- 
celſion. High maſs was ſaid with great pomp 

The aſs was taught to knee at proper places: at 

hymu, not leſs childiſn than impious, was' 4 


Wah aiſe: and when tlie ceremony was ende 
the Deſt infteadof the uſual words with which 
he diſmiſſed the people, brayed three times like 
an aſs; and the people, inſtead of the uſual re- 

ſponſe, "GrayetFfiree times in return”, al 555 aſe 
WAIT T6007 ; Iii ii PTE * 2 Ft. 
e began t6 revive in the ele hen th 7 7 

ry; but what letters! A ſciemtifical Jarg 

| ale logie. em e words, wixhout Pei 
ing any idea'of 'things compoſed the arg 

ene kme IX ennfeanbecvery thing, in endea- 
vouring to analy ſo every thing. As the new ſcho- 
lars were prineipally divines, theological matters 

chiefly engaged their attention: and as they 1 net- 

ther knew Fiery, Philoſophy,” nor criticiſm, their 
labours were as futile as their inquiries, Wie were 
; equally diſgraceful to reaſon and religion, The 


Lon 


LETTER conception of the bleſſed Virgin, and the digeſti- 
um. on of the euchariſt, were two of the principal ob- 

third aroſe; which was, to know whether it was 
voided again! 13 ONE. eth tem 0107 


* — * 
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.. Ins diſerders of government and manners 
kept pace, as they always will, with thoſe of re- 
ligion and letters. They ſeem to have attained 
their utmoſt height towards the cloſe of the tenth 
century. Then the feudal policy, whoſe defects 
I have elſewhere noticed *, was become univerſal, 
The dukes or governors; of provinces, the mar- 
iſes employed to guard the marches, and even 
the counts intruſted with the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, all originally officers of the crown, had made 


_ themſelves, maſters of their duchies, marquiſates, 


and counties. The king indeed, as ſuperior lord, 
ſtill received homage from them for /thoſe. lands 
which they, held. of che crown, and which, in de- 
fault of heirs, returned to the royal domain; he 
had a right of calling them out to war; of judg- 

his court by their aſſembled peers, and 

ut in all other reſpects, they themſelves enjoyed 
the rights of royalty. They had their fub-yaſlals; 
"7 ſubjeQs; they made laws, held courts,: coined 


x 


ene S918: PEG 
of "confiſcating their eſtates in caſe of rebellion: 
b ö 


their private enemies?, 
Satt to. tt t n 


e In 2 1 2942 * : 2 
Tas, moſt; frightful diſorders aroſe-from|this 


money in their own name, and levied war againſt | 


tate of feudal anarchy. Forces decided all tlüngs: 


Europe was qnę great field of battle; where the 
dominion, Theking was without power, and the 
nobles without priagiple; they were tyrants at 


home, and robbers abroad: nothing remained to 
be a check upon ferocity and violence. The Scy- 


thians in their de 


oY 


not be leſs indebted: ta 
JI EVN 1411 nne It the 
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the laws of ſociety, than the Europeans, durin 8 24 

the period under review. / The people, the moſt >>" — 

numerous as well as the moſt uſeful claſs in the 0 
community, were either actual ſla ves, or expoſed 

to ſo many miſeries, ariſing from pillage: and op- 

preſſion, to one or other of which they were a con- 

tinual prey, and often to both, that many of them 

made a voluntary ſurrender” 'of their liberty for 

bread and protection e. What muſt have been 


the ſtate of that government, hure ee was | 
art eligible! ee 4 1 15 1 . 


" 7 „1 
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Bur Wusdnmaber to the obſereyion of We AT 
lofophic Hume, there is a point of depreſſion, as 
well as of 'exaltation, beyond which human af- 
fairs ſeldom paſs, and from which they naturally 
return in a contrary progreſs. This utmoſt point 
of decline ſociety ſeems to have attained i in 100 
rope, as I have already ſaid, about the b 
df the eleventh century; when the Gſosders . 
the feudal government, together with the cor- 
ruption of taſte and manners conſequent upon 
theſe, were arrived at their greateſt ' exceſs; and 
ae from that æta, we can trace a ſue- 
ceſſion of cauſes and events, which, With differ-" 
ent degrees of influence, contributed to "aboliſh" 
anarchy: and barbariſm, and introduce order and 
politeneſs. boeival DIG Ht. % USAF 

n ITS TEMG.. 

„Anon the firſt of theſe ls we e muſt I 
Chivalry; which, as the elegant and uiſiti 
Dr. Robertſon remarks, though common con- 
ſidered as a wild inſtitution, the reſult of e 
and the ſource! of extravagance, aroſe natural 
from the ſtate of ſociety. in thoſe times, and Had wb 
very ſerious effect in refining che manners of the 

European nations 4 BO 198 2151001 Düs Ai Th 
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EETTER The weak and unarmed were expoſed every mo- 

* ment to inſults or injuries. The power of the ſo- 

Conn — . . . 2 -. : 
vereign was too limited to prevent theie wrongs, 


and the legiſlative authority too feeble to redreſs 
them: there was ſcarce any ſhelter from violence 
and oppreſſion, except what: the valour and gene- 
roſity of private: perſons afforded; and the arm 
of the brave was the only tribunal to which the 
helpleſs could appeal for juſtice. The trader could 
n longer travel in ſafety, or bring to market his 
commodities, without which there Was no ſubſiſt- 
ing: every poſſeſſor of a caſtle pillaged them, or 
laid them under eontribution; and many not on- 
ly plundered the merchants, but carried off all the 
women that fell in their way, Slight inconveni- 
encies may be overlocked or endured; but when 
abuſes grow to a certain height, the ſociety, muſt 
reform, or go to ruin; it becomes the buſineſs of 
of all to difcover, and te apply ſuch remedies as 
will moſt effectually remove them. Humanity 
ſprung from the boſom of violence, and relief 
from the hand of rapacity. Thoſe licentious and 
tyrannic nobles, Who had been. guilty of every 
ſpecies of outrage, and every mode of oppreſſion; 
who, equally umnjuſt, unfeeling, and ſuperſtitious, 
had made pilgrimages, and had pillaged; who 
had maſſacred, and done penance: touched at laſt 
by a ſenſe of natural equity, and ſwayed by the 
conviction of a common intereſt, formed aſſocia- 
tions for the redreſs of private wrongs, and the 
preſervation of public ſafety . So honourable 
was the origin of an inſtitution. generally repre- 
ſented as whimfiedl? i) rior m uo 7: 


' 


Tur young warrior among the ancient Ger- 
mans, as well as among the modern knights, was 
armed, for the firſt time, with certain ceremonies 
proper to inſpire, martial ardour; but chivalry, 

conſidered as a civil and military e as 
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late as the eleventh century. The previous diſ- 
cipline and ſolemnities of initiation you will find 


in books of knighthood. Valour, humanity, coun-᷑̃̃ 


teſy, juſtice, honour, were its charaCteriſtics: and 


to theſe were added religion; which, by infuling 


a large portion of enthuſiaſtic zeal, carried them 


all io a romantic exceſs, wonderfully ſuited to the 


* 


prove of the age, and productive of the greateſt 
nd moſt permanent effects both upon policy and 
manners. War was carried on with leis ferocity, 
when humanity, no leſs than courage, came to be 
deemed the ornament of knighthood, and knight- 
hood a diſtinction ſuperior to royalty, and an ho- 
nour which princes were proud to receive from the 


hands of private gentlemen; more gentle and po- 


liſhed manners Were introduced, when courteſy 
was recommended as the moſt amiable of Knightly 


— virtues, and every knight devoted himſelf. to the 


ſervice of a lady; violence and oppreſſion decreaſ 
ed, When it was accounted meritorious to check 
and to 'puniſh them: a ſerupulous adherenge to 


truth, With the moſt religious attention to fulfil 
every engagement, but 2 thoſe between 
_ the "ſexes; as more eaſily violated,” became the 
_ diſtinguiſhing character of a gentleman, becauſe 
chivalry Was regarded as the ſchool of honour, 
and inculeated the moſt delicate ſenſibility, with 
reſpect to that point?* ; and valour, ſeconded by 
ſo many motives of love, religion, and virtue, be- 
came altogether irreſiſtibdle. . t 20} 00 
Mn GONE : "TT £1 WT. 


* 


7 ˙ 16 tv 

Tux the ſpirit of chivalry ſometimes roſe to 
an extravagant height, and had often a pernicious 
tendency, muſt however be allowed. In Spain, 
under the influence of a romantie gallantry, it 
85 birth to à ſeries of wild adventures, which 
have been deſervedly ridiculed: in the train of 
Norman ambition, it extinguiſhed; the liberties of 
England, and deluged Italy in blood; Re 
JR 1 
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LETTER ſhall ſoon ſee it, at the call of ſuperſtition, and as 
X the engine of papal power, deſolate Aſia under the 
anner of the croſs. But theſe ought not to be 
conſidered as arguments againſt an inſtitution 
Hudable in itſelf, and neceflary at the time of its 
foundation: and thoſe who pretend to deſpiſe it, 
the advocates of ancient barbariſm and ancient i- 
-- 1, tieity, ought to remember, that chivalry not onfy 
flirt tauglit mankind to carry the civilities of peace 
into the operations of war, and to mingle politeneſs 
with the uſe. of the ſword, but rouſed the human 
ſoul from its lethargy, invigorated the human cha- 
racer, even while it ſoftened it, and (produced 
exploits which antiquity cannot parallel. Nor 
ought they to forget; that it gave variety, elegance, 
. eee life, by making 
woman a more eſſential part of ſociety; and is 
point of honour, and the refinements in gallantry, 
its more doubtful effects, ſnould be:excluded from 
the improvements in modern manner s. $ 
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The GN "Empire d its . yon: 
and the ITALIAN, States, under CONRAD, 


e of the He's Fünen e 
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V E now; my dent Boy return wie great Une Lr TER 
of hiſtory, which I'ſhalt endeavour to trace as ex- Ng 
actly as poſſible; that you may be able to keep in 
view the train of events; without which, you will 
neither be able to reaſon diſtinctly on them yourſelf; 
nor to underſtand clearly the reaſonings of others. 
| Lſhall therefore bring down the hiſtory: of the Ger- 
man empire to the death of Henry V. hen the 
rel between the popes and the emperors came 
to ſtand; before I peak of the affairs of France 
and England; which; from the Norman conqueſt, 
became inſeparably interwoven, but had little in- 
fluence for cpa od hos] Europe. 
ABI 8011 MMV 20: 
Gaz, AT diſputes enſued on the death of Henry 
II. about the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the em- 
pire, that prince, as you have had occaſion to ſee, 
duying without iſſue. The princes and ſtates aſſem- 
bled in the open fields, between Mentz and Worms, 
no hall being ſufficient to hold them; and, after ſix 
weeks encampment and deliberation, they elected 
Conrad, duke of Franconia, ſurnamed the Salic, A. D. 1024. 
becauſe he was 185 on the banks of the river Sala 


Wl Tax Lombards revolting, as uſual, ſoon after 
uk coke of i new emperor, Conrad marched 
into Italy ; and having reduced the rebels by force 
of arms, he'went to Rome, where he was conſe- 

crated and crowned by pope John XX. in preſence A. D. 1027. 
of Canute the Great, king of England, Denmark, 
and * and Rodolph TE. king of Transju- 
rane 
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1 5 rane wege But his ſtay at Rome Was ve very, 


ſhort. the coronation over, When he 
was obliged Ty whe rn to Germany, on Account o of 
inks dS faiſeck in his abſence.” Befoxe 
attempted 10 humble” the, inſurgents, he Jock the 
ptecaution However to have his ſon "Hepry, then. 
about twelve ears of age, declared his, ſucceſſor, : 
and ſolemnly crowned at Aix-la- Chap pelle, The 
rebellion was on 15 N by 75 valour of 
Conrad: he deteated the authors in ſeveral 
8 ements; in one rf which, ka, 0 G. 
Suabia, Was fin, after, wee been Navi 0 
ban of che empire. Fade -G vIR bes 


| Hs pM word 35 ori inall ied. 2 af- 
terwards edi, and laftly NN gf page” 
ry, which Was 1 t hus; < &We e declare thy 
ile a widow, thy. children 79 85 {on feos 
| «+ thee, in the,name Pee evil wald the. | 
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other fide of the Rhine are ſtill called the Lands of 
the 1 55 ire; Bu: all the noblemen of thoſe can- 
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and this rebellion Was no hone quell. n he 
101 occaſion to compole another 7 Italy, he © 


46 biſhop e O! ns 1 8 0 Fed d.loa 1 5 
with favours. made 
that Milan was Ny eg ſur by 1e. Fheb e Was 
1 1 to perpetual haniſhment ; an die em. 
ed ſoon after his return o . lea Fr A. D. 1039. 
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LETTER leading the moſt profligate and ſcandalous lives. 
IX. A prieft called Gratian, at laſt, put an end to this 


ſervice to the church, cho 


ſingular triumvirate. Partly. by artifice, parti. 
. he prevailed 7 War all three 5 4 | 
nounce their pretenſions to the papacy; and the 
eople of Rome, out of e for ſo ſignal a 

f | e him pope, under the 
name of Gregory VI. 8 


HENRY III. took umbrage at this election, in 
which he had not been conſulted, and marched 
with an army into Italy. Never emperor exerciſ- 
ed more authority in that country. He depoſed 
Gregory, as having been guilty of ſimony, and 


filled the papal chair with his own chancellor, 


A. D. 1046. Heidiger, biſhop of Bamberg, who aſſumed the 


Henry and the empreſs Agnes. 


name of Clement II. and afterwards conſecrated 
Tais ceremony being over, and the Romans 
having ſworn never to elect a pope without the ap- 
probation of the reigning emperor, Henry pro- 


A. D. 1047.ceeded to Capua, where he was viſited by Drago, 


Rainulphus, and other Norman adventurers, who 
leaving their country at different times, had made 
themſelves maſters of great part of Apulia and 
Calabria, at the expence of the Greeks and Sara- 


_ cens. Henry entered into treaty with them; and 


not only ſolemnly inveſted them with thoſe terri- 
tories which they had acquired by conqueſt, but 


_ prevailed on the pope to excommunicate the Bene- 
ventines, who had refuſed to open their gates to 
him, and beſtowed that city and its dependencies, 


as fiefs of the empire, upon the Normans, pro- 
vided they took poſſeſſion by force of arms*®, 
What uſe they made of the imperial favour, we 


ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſee.” At preſent 


the papacy/claims all your attention. 


7 Tux | 


U 


tics, who were all either killed or taken priſoners, 
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Tux emperor was ſcarce returned to Germany, LETTER 
when he received intelligence of the death of Cle - ny 
ment II. He was ſucceeded in the apoſtolic ſee by 
Damaſus II. who alſo dying ſoon after his elevation, 
Henry nominated Bruno, biſnop of Foul, to the A. D. 1048. 
vacant chair. This Bruno, who was the emperor's 
relation, immediately aſſumed the pontificals; but 
being a modeſt and pious prelate, he threw them 
off on his journey, by the perſuaſion of a monk 
of Cluny, named Hildebrand, afterwards the fa- 
mous Gregory VII. and went to Rome as a private 
man. The emperor alone,” ſaid Hildebrand, 
„has no right to create a pope. He accompani- 
ed Bruno to Rome, and ſecreily retarded his elec- 
tion, that he might arrogate to himſelf the merit of 
obtaining 1t 7. The ſcheme ſucceeded to his wiſn: 
Bruno, who took the name of Leo IX. believing 
himſelf indebted to Hildebrand for the pontificate, 
favoured him with his particular friendſhip and 
confidence; and hence originated the power ' of 
this enterpriſing monk, of obſcure birth, but 
boundleſs ambition, who governed Rome ſo long, 
and whoſe zeal for the exaltation of the church 
occaſioned ſo many troubles to Europe. EY 


L Lino, ſoon after his elevation, waited on the em- 
eror at Worms, to crave aſſiſtance againſt the 
orman princes, who were become the terror of 
Italy, and treated their ſubjects with great ſeverity. 
| Henry furniſhed the pope with an army; at the 
head of which he marched againſt the Normans,” 
after having excommunicated. them, accompanied 
by a great number of biſhops, and other eccleſiaſ- A. D. 2053. 


the Germans and Italians being totally routed. Leo 


birnſelf was led captive to Benevento, which the 


Normans were now maſters of, and which Hen # 
had granted to the pope in exchange for thefiefof ® 
. F a '. b 9 95 | 
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LETTER Bamberg in Germany; and the apoſtolic ſee is to 


Ab. 1054 Lito died ſoon after his releaſe; and the e 


; this. day in poſſeſſion of Benevento, by virtue of 
that donation. The Normans, however, who had 


the mean time, to the princes of Lombardy; and 
Leo was treated with ſo much reſpe& by the con- 


a right to the city by a prior grant, reſtored it, in 


querors, that-he revoked the ſentence of excom- 


munication, and joined his ſanction to the impe- 


rial inveſtiture for the lands which they held in 


Apulia and Calabria. 


7 


ror, about the ſame time, cauſed his font n, 

afterwards the famous Henry IV. to be declared 
king of the Romans, a title ſtill in uſe for the ac- 
knowledged heir of the empire. Gebehard, a 
German "biſhop, was dleicd pope, under the 
name of Victor II. and confirmed by the addreſs 


of Hildebrand, who waited on the emperor in 


rſon for that purpoſe, though he diſdalned to 
Gael hin bee den ee Aue 
would not have found this taſk ſo eaſy, had not 
Henry been involved in a war with the Hungari- 
ans, who preſſed him hard, but whom he obhged 


at laſt to pay a large tribute, and furniſh'him'an- 


nually with a certain number of -fighting men. 
, da bk HT HOPS „„ L11 ) [95.1b> LOL HIS LUIS ine 1 
As ſoon as the emperor had finiſhed this war; and 
others to which it gave riſe, he marched into Italy 
to inſpect the conduct of his ſiſter Beatrice, widow 
of Boniface marquis of Mantua, and made her pri- 
ſoner. She had married Gozelo, duke of Lorrain, 


without the emperor's conſent; and contracted her 


daughter N. by the marquis of Mantua, to 


Godfrey duke of Spoleto and Tuſcany, Gozelo's ſon 
by a former marriage. This formidable alliance 
zuſtly alarmed Henry; he therefore attempted to 


where 


Vd. ust diliolve it, by carrying his ſiſter into Germany, 
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where he died ſoon after his return, in the thirty- LETTER 
ninth year of his age, and the ſixteenth of his reign, K+ 5 
Tuts emperor, in his laſt journey to nah con- 
cluded an alliance with Contarini, doge of Venice, 
That republic was already rich. and powerful, 
though it had only been enfranchiſed in the year 
998, from the tribute oF a mantle of Ah of gold, 
which it formerly paid, as a mark of ſubjection, 
to the emperors of Conſtantinople, Genoa was 
the rival of Venice .in Powe: and in commerce, 
and was already in poſſeſſion of the ifland of Cor- 
ſica, which the Genoeſe had taken from the 4 
racens. Theſe two eities, which I ſhall afterwards 
have occaſion frequently to mention, ingroſſed at 
this time almoſt all the trade of Europe. There 
was no city in any reſpect equal ta thern either in 
France or Gm ,,, 3 


1 


HENRY IV. ſurnamed the Great, was only five 
years old at his father's death. He was immedi- 
_ ately acknowledged emperor in a diet of the A. p. 1086. 
princes convoked at Cologne, and the care of his 
education was committed to his mother Agnes, 
who alſo governed the empire, She was a woman 
of ſpirit and addreis, and diſcharged both her pub- 
lic and private truſt with diligence and capacity, 


GERMAN, during the fitſt years of this reign 
was harraſſed by ai un ſo that the empreſs 43 4 
nes, notwithſtanding her abilities, found it difficult 
to maintain her authority: and at length the dukes 
of Saxony and Bavaria, uncles of the young em- 
peror, carried him off from her by ſtratagem, ac- a. D. 1062. 
cuſing her of ſacrificing the public welfare to the 
will of the biſhop of Augſburgh, her miniſter, and 
ſuppoſed gallant, Thus Gvetted of the regency, 
ſhe fled to Rome, and there took the veil**: ©” 
a eo bet > aj. Hzyry 


» * 


* 
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| LETTER HENRY Wag now put under the tuition of the 
5 een ot! 'Cologne' and Bremen, who exerciſ- 
E ed their truſt in a very different manner: the firſt 
endeavoured to itiſpire him with a loye of learning 
and virtue; while the ſecond ſought only to ag- 
quire an aſcendancy over his 9 by. indulg- 
ing him in all the pleaſures of youth, which pro- 
duced a habit of icenouſneſs that he hg never 

1 reſtrain Rare 


W in the mean clin; was a prey; as wal 
to inteſtine: diſorders. After a variety of troubles 
excited on account” of the pontificate, Nicholas II. 
the creature of Hildebrand, paſſed a celebrated 
A. D. 1059.decree, which gave riſe. to ny more; and by 
| which it was ordained, in a council of an hundred 
2 | and thirteen biſhops, that for the future the ardi- 
nals only ſhoùld ele& the po © and that the 
election ſhould be confirmed by the reſt of the 
clergy and the pegple- a ving tlie honour,” 
adds he, due to our dear ſon Henry, now king, 
&- and who, if jt pleaſe God; ſhall one day be 
_< emperor, 8800 ing to the right N we RC 
N. already confetred Upon! him,” 


7 


Ki tune pope Nicholas 1-after having in vain 
- excommunicated the Norman princes, made pror 
tectors and vaſſals of them; "and they, who were 
feudatories of the empire, Teſs afraid of the 
A-D.1%9-than the emperors, readily did homage for their 
\. lands- to Nicholas, and , to hold them f 
ES, _ the church??, Fe 


1 is 


at — 
——— 
— . 


Tus RO" of holding was very common in 
thoſe days of rapacity, both for princes and private 
perſons, the church being the only aythority that 
was then reſpected : and the Normans ha made 
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| | „öð UU ſafe-gyard againſt the emperors, 
it : They their lands tq the Fayre, under er the 
[ name 
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name of an offering, or oblata, and continued in jv 
poſſeſſion of them on paying A fight acknowledg- 

ment. Hence the pope's claim 8 over © 

the kingdom of Nag es and Sicily, 5 ie 4 


RonkRTGuisc AR b, the brother of Dra 1 
one of the gallant ſons of Tancred of Haltern, 
received from the pope the ducal crawn of Apulia 
and Calabria, and Rchard. count of Averſa, was 
confirmed prince of Capua; a title which he had 
already aſſumed. The pope alſo gave them a right 
to hold Sicily in the ſame manner, with their other 
— palleſiions, provided they could expel the Saracens 

rom it; and Robert Xx. his brother 2 6 made 
e ane of that a 3) 30 i i 


| Haxny: Iv. aſſumed the reins 1 government at 

the age of twenty - two, and began his adminiſtrati-A. p. 1078, 
on with reſtraining the thefts, robberies, and extor- 
tions, which his ſubjes of the duchy of Saxony ex- 
erciſed upon ſtrangers, as well as upon each other. 
But the Saxon princes and nobles, who were gainers 
by theſe abuſes, particularly by the infamous prac- 
tice of impriſoning travellers, and making them 
pay for their ranſom, oppoſed the intended refor- 
mation, and etitered into an aſſociation againſt the 

| emperor, under pretence that their liberties were in 
danger. In this rebellious diſpoſition they were en- 
couraged by the arrogance. of pope. Alexander II. 
ho, at the 8 of Hildebrand, his confidant 
and oracle, ſummoned Henry to appear before the 
tribunal of the Holy See, on account of his looſe _ 
life, and to anſwer 70 the charge of wy * 
ed the inveſtiture of biſnops to ſale. 


Hznny treated the pope” 8 mandate with the 
contempt it deſerved; and at the ſame time carri- 
ed on war with ROOM: * the Saxons, . 
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4. P. 1078. pmiffiot, and peace Was reſtore 
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LEPSS rebellious alſokiates whom he totally touted in a 
dy eit gat a atid made himfelf maſter of 


le 
7 aal Saxony. The heads of the rebellion aſled par 


"don of the.empetor in public, änd begged to be 
eſtored to his Ky ne he generouſly 177775 their 


eſtorec any. 
9 | Bo tg Fa bt Hired 10 me 155 the 


K 1 F% 


Fruits A new pry reateried: hin 
om Italy; Which afterwards fell with violence on 
Bis bead, and ſhook all the throges in Chriſtendom, 
On the Genth 'of Akxander II. Tldebrand had ? 
been N , nd the name of Gregory 1 
and thi et BR t aſſed the emperor's voice 
he pru efitly: 2525 his confirmation, beford 
he 11 the tiara. He obtained it by this * 47 
nition; Henry confirmed His election a alt 
Greg 1 4 5 H ing further to fear, t 
Ya an his . af f er erer 
e mer ecclefiaftit who ſhopld receive a 


benefice N and every layman bx 
+ th . 


whom ch ene 
was engaging th 


ch in an 0 uarrel with 
— ſovereig or al 1 0 95 15 $1 apes thunder of 
5 


be. confertt 


Ho! Wg mere rticutar directed 
e or; and Hen z „ ſe die of his 


nger, and Willing 55 avert It Nv a ſudmiſſive 
vue BY 1 55 N ret ded xc take him itt> 


| er H yetcly re imanded- him 
13 15 Hes of; 7 5 eder laid 


356 the late 12 75 and of which be 
| Ned 2 2 ee 3 


ai «a 0 time, propofecd a cru 
ſade, in de ef n to A 2 the holy ſepulchre from 
Ub Han nfides, offering to bead the 
Weinen m 1 — 7 Ana deftig Henry to 
ferye is. A volunteer under his command 1 
| PAT 
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project ſo wild and extravagant, that nothing but ber 
the prevailing ſpirit of the times, the double en- 2 
thuſiaſm of ai den and valour, can fave the me- 

pn} to of 1 its author frony the imputationy of inſanity, 

Gingen $ 1 5 of making himſelf lord o p. . 
Chriſtendom, ſeems no leſs romantic; yet this he 
undertook, and not altogether without ſucceſs, 
Solomon, king of Hungary, depoſed by-his bro- 
ther Geyla, had fled wy _ for protection, and 
renewed the. homage Hungary 5 tlie empire. 

ry; who' rde, Geyſa, aimed again 

this act of ſubmiſſion; and ſaid, in a letter = 80. 
lomon, we ought to know; that the kingdom 5 


„% of Hunga ongs to the Roman church; 
FF and E you — incut che ingigniron 
* of the Holy ur een do not acknowledge 
ve that you Dead e out hich the Hope, 101 


'66 not of the enger, 1 1 Wo! #43 
„Tung preſumptuous Seng ata 

it met with, brought the quarrel berween 3 5 
ire and the "to a cfifts. It was directed to 
Bae but intended for Henry; and if Grego- 
TJ Army not ſucceediinpne'way, he was reſolved 
| he ſhould iti another 3 he therefore refamed the 
claim of myeſtittires, for which tie had a more 
uſible bretene? and as that diſpute and its 
8 1 1 amine — fticular attention, 1 

antial than. ui}. 


Tur + Ack of Henry TV had u 00 En- 
78 the © right of nominating biſhops and abbots, 
and of giving them imveſtiture by the croſs and 
the ring. bs LY Cry 1 3 common with 
almoſt all princes. edecefſors of Gregoi 
VII. had been Dart „ on their part, to fend 
7 to the eren in order to entteat their 

1 aliiſtance, 


Ep 
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5 LETTER aſſiſtance, to obtain their confirmation, or deſire 
them to come and receive the papal ſanction, but 
for no other purpoſe. Gregory, however, ſent 
two legates to ſummon Henry to appear before 
him as a delinquent, becauſe he ſtill continued to 
| beſtow inveſtitures, notwithſtanding the apoſtolic 
= decree tothe contrary ; adding, that if he ſhould 
fail to yield obedience to the church, he muſt ex- 
pect to be excommunicated and dethroned. 


IxckNSsE D at this arrogant meſſage from one 
whom he conſidered as his vaſſal, Henry diſmiſſed 
lhe legates with very little ceremony, and convok- 
A. D. ich. ed an aſſembly of all the princes and dignified ec- 
dleſiaſtics at Worms; where, after mature deli- 
beration, they concluded, That Gregory having 
uſurped the chair of St. Peter by indirect means, 
infected the church of God with a great many no- 
velties and abuſes, and deviated from his duty to 
his ſovereign in ſeveral ſcandalous attempts, the 
emperor, by that ſupreme authority derived from 
his predeceſſors, ought to diveſt him of his digni- 
ty, and appoint another in his place. | 


— 


an ambaſſador to Rome, with a formal deprivation 
of Gregory; who, in his turn, convoked a coun- 
cil, at which were preſent an hundred and ten bi- 
ſhops, who unanimouſly. agreed, that the pops 
had juſt cauſe to depoſe Henry; to diſſolve the 
oath of allegiance which the princes and ſtates had 
taken in his favour; and to prohibit them from 
holding any correſpondence with him on pain of 
excommunication, which was immediately fulmi- 
nated againſt the emperor and his adherents. © In 
„the name of Almighty God, and by our au- 
“ thority,” ſaid Gregory, I prohibit Henry, the 
**. ſon of our emperor Henry, from governing the 
N RE EL a. Teutonic 


4 | Ty {#0 4 Vp 5 . tae tf Wy 
4 I x conſequence of this determination, Henry ſent 
| 
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e Teutonic kingdom, and Italy: I releaſe: all LETTER 


«©. Chriſtians from their oath of allegiance to him; 


XIX. 
« and ſtrietly forbid all perſons from ſerving or 


attending him as king ng 

Tus is the firſt inſtan ce of a pope's pretending 
to deprive a ſovereign. of his crown (but it was too 
flattering to eccleſiaſtical pride to be the laſt !)—No 


prelate, from the foundation of the church, had e- : 


ver preſumed to uſe ſo imperious a language as 


Gregory; for though Lewis the Debonaire had 4-D- 1076, 


been depoſed by his biſhops, there was at leaſt 
ſome colour for that fiep ; they condemned Lewis, 
in appearance, only to do public penancgce. 


- 


Tux eircular letters written by this pontiff, 
breathe the ſame ſpirit with his ſentence of depo- 
ſition. He there repeats, ſeveral times, that 
* biſhops are ſuperior to kings, and made to 
judge them! expreſſions alike artful and pre- 
ſumptuous, and calculated for bringing in all the 
churchmen of che world to his ſtandard. 1 


| GrxtGory knew well what conſequences would 
follow the thunder of the church. The German 
| biſhops came immediately over to his party, and 
drew along with them many of the nobles: the 


flame of civil war ſtill lay ſmothering, and a bull 


properly directed was ſufficient to, ſet it in a blaze. 
The Saxons, Henry's old enemies, .made uſe of 
the papal diſpleaſure, as a pretence for rebelling 

againſt him. Even Guelfe, to whom the emperor 
had given the duchy of Bavaria, ſupported the 
malcontents with that power which he owed to his 
ſovereign's bounty: nay, thoſe very princes. and 
prelates who had aſſiſted in depoſing Gregory, 
gave up their monarch to be tried by the 8 


» + èê p or _ 
LETTER and his holineſs was ſalicited to come to Augſburg 
or that . 


W1LLiNG to prevent this odious trial at Aug- 
| ſburg, Henry took the unaccountable reſolution 
of ſuddenly paſling the Alps at Tirol, accompani- 
ed only by a few domeſtics, to aſk abſolution of 
A. D. 1077. Pope Gregory his oppreſſor, who was then in Ca- 
noſa, on the Appennine mountains; a fortreſs 
belonging to the counteſs, or ducheſs Matilda, 
hom I have already had occaſion to mention. 
At the gates of this place the emperor preſented 
himſelf as an humble penitent. He alone was ad- 
mitted within the outer court'; where, being ftript 
of his robes, and wrapt in ſack-cloth, he was 
obliged to remain three days, in the month of 
January, bare-footed and faſting, before he was 
permitted to kiſs the feet of his holineſs, who all 


whoſe ſpirityal director he had long been, and, as 
ſome ſay, her gallant. But be that as it may, 
her attachment to Gregory, and her hatred to the 
Germans, was ſo great, that ſne made over all 
her eftates to the apoſtolic ſee; and this donation 
is the true cauſe of all the wars, which fince that 
period have raged between the emperors and the 
pes. She poſſeſſed, in her own right, great part 
b Tuſcan , Mantua, Parma, Reggio, Placentia, 
Ferrara, ena, Verona, and almoſt the whole 
of what is now called the patrimony of St. Peter, 
from Viterbo to Orvieto; together with part of | 
Umbria, Spoleto, and the Marche of Ancona #?, 


Tux emperor was at length permitted to throw 
himſelf at the pontiff's feet, who condeſcended to 
grant him abſolution, after he had ſworn obedience 
to him in all things, and promiſed to ſubmit to 
his ſolethn deciſion at Augſburg ; ſo that Henry 

| Co re | got 


= 


that time was ſhut up with the devout Matilda, 
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got nothing but diſgrace by his journey; while LExrxR 

Gregory, elated by his triumph, and now looking AX. 

upon himſelf (not altogether without reaſon) an 

the lord and maſter of all the crowned heads in 

Chriſtendom, ſaid in ſeveral of his letters, that it 
was his duty ** to pull down the pride of kings.” 


Tuis extraordinary accommodation gave mach 
diſguſt to the princes of Italy. They never could 
forgive the inſolence of the pope, nor the abject 
humility of the emperor. Happily however for 
Henry, their indignation at Gregory's arrogance. 
overbalanced their deteſtation of his meanneſs. 
He: took advantage of this temper; and by a 
change of fortune, hitherto unknown to the Ger- 
man emperors, he found a ſtrong party in Italy, 

when abandoned in Germany. All 7 | 
took up arms againſt the pope, while he was raiſ- 
ing all Germany againſt the emperor. 


GREGORY, on the one hand, made uſe of eve- 
ry art to get another emperor elected in Germany; 
and Henry, on his part, left nothing undone to 
perſuade the Italians to elect another 1 The 
| Germans choſe Rodolph, duke of Suabia, who- 
Vas ſolemaly crowned at Mentz; and Gregory, A. D. 1078. 


Co heſitating on this occaſion, behaved truly like the 


ſupreme judge of kings. He had depoſed Henry, 
but {till it was in his power to pardon that prince: 
he therefore affected to be Jifnleaſed that Rodolph 
was conſecrated without his order; and declared, 
that he would acknowledge as emperor and king 
of Germany, him of the two competitors who 
ſhould be moſt ſubmiſſive to the Holy See . 


Haun x however, truſting more to the valour of 
his tr oops, than to the generoſity of the pope, ſet 


| qu, immediately for Germany, where he defeated 
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LETTER his enemies in ſeveral engagements : and Grego- 

y ſeeing no hopes of ſubmit 
{ d {{ . F a ; 7 8 — hi 

A D. 1086. ſecond ſentence of excommunication againſt him, 
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hon, thundered out a . 


confirming at the ſame time the election of Ro- 


dolph, to whom he ſent a golden crown, on 


which the following well-known verſe, equally 
haughty and puerile, was engraved;  _ 


Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolpho**, - | 


Tuts donation was alſo accompanied with a 
prophetic anathema againſt Henry, ſo wild and 
extravagant, as to make one doubt, whether it 
was dictated. by enthuſiaſm or prieſtcraft. After 
depriving him of frength in combat, and con- 
demning him never to be viftorious, it concludes 


. with the owing remarkable apoſtrophe to St. 


Peter and St. Paul: Make all men ſenſible, that 
as you can bind and loofe' every thing in Hea- 


© yen, you can alſo, upon earth take from, or give 


ce to every one, according to his deferts, empires, 
„ kingdoms, principalities — let the kings and 
& princes of the age then inſtantly feel your pow- 
«er, that they may not dare to deſpiſe the orders 


of your church; let your juſtice be ſo ſpeedily 


executed upon Henry, that nobody may doubt 


„ buthefallsby your means, and not by chance: l. 


Ix order to avoid the effects of this ſecond ex- 
communication, Henry took a ſtep worthy. of 
himſelf. He aſſembled at Brixen, in the county 
of Tirol, about twenty German biſhops; who 
acting alſo for the biſhops of Lombardy, unani- 
mouſly reſolved, that the pope, inſtead of having 
power over the emperor, owed him obedience ra | 
allegiance ; and that Gregory VII. having render-, 
ed himſelf unworthy of the papal chair by his miſ- 


conduct and rebellion, ought to be depofed from 


a dignity he ſo little deſerved. They accordingly 
1 eiiit 0 5 degraded 


os 


Fd 
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degraded Hildebrand, and elected in his room LE r-rxR 
Guibert, archbiſnop of Ravenna, a perſon of un- XIx. 
doubted merit, who took the name of Clement . 


HENRY promiſed to put the new pope in poſ- 
| ſeſſion of Rome; but he was obliged, in the mean 
time, to employ all his forces againſt his rival Ro- 
dolph, who had re-aſſembled a large body of troops 
in Saxony. The two armies met near Merſburg, 
and both fought with great fury ; but the for- 
tune of the day ſeemed inclined to Rodolph, when 
his hand was cut off by the famous Godfrey of 


Bouillon, then in the ſervice of Henry, and after- 


wards renowned by the conqueſt of Jeruſalem. 


Diſcouraged by the misfortune of their chief, the 


rebels immediately gave way ; and Rodolph per- 


 ceiving his end approaching, ordered the hand 


that was cut off to be brought him, and made a 
ſpeech to his officers on the occaſion, which could 
not fail to have an influence on the emperor's af- 
fairs. Behold,” ſaid he, the hand with which 
«© I took the oath of allegiance to Henry; and 
which oath, at the inſtigation of Rome, I have 
violated, in perfidiouſly aſpiring to an honour 
that was not my due. 0 : 


 Tavs delivered from his formidable antagoniſt, 
Henry ſoon diſperſed the reft of his enemies in 
Germany, and ſet out for Italy, in order to ſettle 


Clement in the papal chair. But the gates of 
Rome being ſhut againſt him, he was obliged to 
attack it in form. The ſiege continued upwards A. 


of two years; Henry, during that time, being 
obliged to quell ſome inſurrections in Germany. 
The city was at length carried by aſſault,” and with 
difficulty ſaved from being pillaged; but Gregory 
was not taken: he retired into the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, and thence defied, and excommunicated 
the conqueror. . 75 ö 


Tuz 


D. 1081+ 
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LETTER Tux new pope was however conſecrated with 
0 wipe the uſual geremonies, and expreſſed. his gratitude. 
A. D. 1084. Dy crowning Hs with 1 concurrenęe of the 
ag ſenate. and people. Mean while the 
ege of St. Angelo was gg] on but the empe- 
- — des called about ſome affairs into Lombardy, 
Robert ee took 147585 of his abſence 
to releaſe Gregory, who yk ſoon after at Salerno, 
_ His laſt words, borrpwed the ſcripture, were 
worthy of the greateſt ſaint; be lebe Tony _ 
6 tic, and. hated. ne da ore 4 5 n 
6 exile!” ONT poten | 
HRT aid not long enjoy th te ſucces of his | 
Italian expedition, 4 hat tranquilli 1 5 hich might 
have been expected from, the deat th of Gregory, 
Germany was involved in new T5 19dp thither he 
haſted with all expedition, The Saxons, his old 
enemies, had e d a. king of the Romans, whom 
he defeated in ſeveral engagements, and Fg 
blood attoned for his a Another pre- 
tender ſhared ERS Wes. Kd W Vie ed 


Boy LEE Henry was FE. OO in a 
many, his enemies were buſy in embroiling his af- 
75 in Italy. Not ſatisfied with Clement III. the 
emperor's pope, they had elected the abbot f 
Mioyunte Caſſino, under the name of Victor III. and 
he dying in a ſhort time, they choſe in his room 
Urban II. who, in conjundtion with the counteſs 
Matilda, ſeduced the emperor's ſon, Conrad, into a 
rebellion againft his father.—It was this Urban who 
held the famous council of Clermont, of which I 
ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſpeak, and where 
the farſt cruſade was reſolved upon. 


Conn Ap effumed the title of Ling of Italy, and 


was — crowned by. Anſelmo, nn of 
n; 


M O DoE RN E UR 0 Þ E. | 35 


Milan; foon after which, he married the daughter Err 
of Roger, king of Sicily, and ſueceeded fo well“ . 


in his uſurpation, that the greater part of the Ilta- 
| = cities _ nobles md wy wy 0 
ſovereign. The emperor, therefore, deſpairing of 
being Me reduce his ſon to ebe 1 
to Germany; where he aſſembled the princes, 
who put Conrad to the ban of the empire, ar 15 
declared his brother Henry king of the Romans *?. A. D. iogg 
An accommodation was made with the Saxons and 
Bavarians, and the emperor hoped to ſpend the 
latter part of his life in peace. i 


Ix the mean time Conrad died; and Paſcal II. 
another Hildebrand, ſucceeded Urban in the ſee of 
Rome. This pope no ſooner found himſelf ſafely. 

ſeated in the Fat, than he called a council, to 
_ which he ſummoned the emperor; and as Henry 
did not obey the citation, he excommunicated him 
a-new for the ſchiſms which he had introduced in- A. P. ror; 
to the church, But this vengeance, though ſuf- 
ficiently ſevere, was gentle, in compariſon of that 
which "Paſcal meditated and accompliſhed: He 
excited young Henry to rebel againſt his father, 
under pretence of defending the cauſe of the or- 
thodox; alledging, that he was bound to take up- 
on himſelf the reins of goyernment, as he could _ 
neither acknowledge a king nor a father that was 


_ excommunicated 91 


In vain did the emperor uſe every paternal re- 
monſtrance.to diſſuade his fon from proceeding 'to_ 
extremities : the breach became wider and wider, 
and both prepared fot the deciſion of the ſword. 
But the fon dreading his father's ſuperiority, and 
confiding in his tenderneſs, reds oe? of a ſtrata- 
gem equally baſe and effectual: he threw himſelf 
unexpectedly at the emperor's feet, and begged 
| pardon for his undutiful behaviour, which he im- 
puted to the advice of evil counſellors. In con- 

kd 1D "NE ſequence 
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ſequence. of this ſubmiſſion, he was ann 
taken into favour, and the em peror diſmiſſed his 
amy. The ungfatefül youth now bared his per- 
fdio:s heart: he ordered his ſather t to be confined, 
while he afſembled- a diet of his confederates, at 
which the pope's legate prefided, and repeated 
the lentence 0, "Excomimunication kN he em- 


and 


Tax inns of Mentz . ee were 


ſent as deputies to the old empeior, to intimate 


his depofition, and demand the crown, and other 
regalia. Henry received this deputation with equal 
ſurpriſe and concern; and finding the chief ac- 
cuſation againſt him Mas, AP ile ſcandalous man- 
** ner in which-he had ſet biſhoprics to ſale,” he 
thus addrefled the audacious eccleſiaſtics: If we 
have proſtituted the benefices of the church for 
cc hire, Toll yourſelves are the molt proper per- 
* ſons to convict us of that ſimony. Say then, I 
1 , conjure you, in the name of the eternal God! 
% vhat have we exacted, or what have we received, 
** for having promoted you to the dignities which | 
* you now enjoy? They acknowledged he was 


innocest, as far as regarded their preferment:— 
and yet;” continued he, the archbiſhoprics o 


21 9 e being two of the beſt in our 
gift, we might have filled our coffers by expoſ- 


ing them to ſale.” We beſtowed them, however, 
© on+you, out of free grace and favour ;—and a 


«worthy return you make to our benevolence — 
„Do not, we beſeech you, become abettors of 
te thoſe who have lifted u their hand againſt their 

lord and maſter, in defiance of faith, e, | 
and allegiance.” | 5 


Tus two archbiſhops, W os this pathetic 
addreſs, inſiſted on his compliance with the pur- 
port of "their errand ; upon which he retired, and 


paut on his royal ornaments then returning to the 


1 


* niſh cheſe traitors, for their perjury, inſolence, 
(c and ingratitude * n G © AS 


I o0o ſuch a degree of wretchedneſs was this un- 
happy prince reduced by the barbarity of his ſon, 
that, being deſtitute of the common neceſſaries of 
life, he entreated Gertrad, biſhop of Spire, whom 
he had created; to grant him a canomicate for his 
ſubſiſtenee, repreſenting that he was capable of 
performing the office of ** chanter or reader; 
which being denied, he ſhed a flood of tears, and 
turning to thoſe who were preſent, ſaid; with a 
deep : Bj „My dear friends; at leaſt have pity 
on my condition; for Tam touched by the hand 
of the Lord! The hand of man, at leaſt, was 
heavy upon him: for he was not only in want, but 
under confinement. pens RO So RL PLL 


In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes when every one 
thought his courage was utterly extinguiſhed, 1 4 | 
PITS 2 18 


bages, g, and 
cauſing fie lber 8 pod), as as the carcaſe of afl ex- 
| commpaicated 1 to be dug out of the grave 
Where it wðas buie 1. in the Cathedral of Liege, 


THE HIS FOR Y or 


1117 


1 80 Vis raiſed A conſi- 


— Niotæ o th Ie. of giying him to 119 105 
that he was inclin A 102 an accommodation, 


Ol 
ſtand, 
provided jt could, be ſettled. without prejudice to his 


favour, he. « dicd at Liege, in 
15 1 15 andthe LOVE * 9-9 


| bete of 1 Ee) ed a ra. 
PA 0 5 -and Wh FR Was of a 


mild and merciful temper; extremely charitable ; 


and an admirable pattern of piety and 1 1 75 
Uo? 10 111 Leut 0501 7143 +4 


e 811 chan 40 5 * 942 . . . 


and be garricd-t to a cave in Spire s. But notwith- 
ſtanding his Obligations, and feetning attachment 
to the church, this parricicious Nealdtt no ſooner 


found himſelf eſtabliſhed upon the imperial throne, 


than he maintained that right of inveſtiture, in op- 
tion to which he had taken arms againſt his fa- 
ther, and the exerciſe of which was thought to me- 


rit anathemas ſo frightful, as to n he fa ; 


cred n of * dead. i 
oa 


* UT af e giölle to his er 
itical conduct, by 


RE: pY;t ing material could be 
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Ix order to terminate this old conteſt, Henryin in- LETTER 
vited the pope into Germany; but Paſcal, who, XIE. 5 
was well acquainted w with the emperor's haughty 
and implacable diſpo tion, thought proper to take 
a different route, and pur himſelf under the pro- 
tection of Philip i. king of France, who undertook. 
to mediate an Seen between the empire 
and the Holy See. A conference was accordingly 
be at Chalons, 1 in Champagne, but without effect, | 


ApTER this e meetin che ope held 
a council at Troyes, and Henry yn ted a diet A. o 
at Mentz : the firſt ſupported Paſcal er | 
and the laſt declared or the empe 's right of in- 
veſtiture, But more weighty” affairs demanding 
Henry's attention, the aid ute was laid afide for 
a time. He was engaged for ſeveral years n wars 
with Hungary and Poland, which ended in the 
weatineſs of all INV Toy left things vans as 
at the beginning, 4 e 


N 
Fl 


"Jag. 780 lon 1750 


Fane tired of fg rin, Henry thooghtof "mY 
he was deſirous of ſettling his a, 
with win N and, leſt force wn d be ty 
he entered Italy with an army of. eight . . 111. 
men. Paſcal received him with tie g 7 — 2 
pearance of cordiality, but would x 0 
the claim of inveſtitures+ and Henry finding __ 
ſelf deceived in his expectations, ordered the po 
to be ſeized. + The conful- put the citizens in wks, 
and a battle was fought within the walls of Rome. | 
The Romans were defeated ; and the carnage was 
ſo great, that the waters of the Tiber were ſtain- 
ed with blood. Paſcal was taken priſoner, and 
became leſs inflexible ; he crowned Henry, and 
confirmed him in the right of inveſtiture; divid- 
ing the hoſt with him, at the ſame time, in token 
4 n reconciliation, and pronouncing the fol- 
* 3. | lowing. 


430 THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER lowing anathema :. ** As this part of the vivifying 
„A 56 body,“ breaking it, ++. is ſeparated from the 
2 coſmner, let him of us two, Who ſhall infringe 

ehe treaty; be ſeparated from, the kingdom of 


6 37 — 
Chriſt N 271 10 2280 21010 5101 a 7 


id jor Henry had no ſogner left Italy thay: it ap? 
peared, that the court of Rome was by no means 
fincere j in the conceſſion it had made; for though 

Paſcal himſelf ſtill preſerved. the. exteriors of 

| friendſhip and (good faith, a council of the Late- | 
ran, called by him, ſet aſide the hull touching the 
inveſtituxe of; ee ordered the emperor 
A. D. 1112. to be æxcommunicated. The clergy every where 
attempted to fill the v cant ſees, and the whole 
MET: was: 8 thc e in hs end: arent 
Yons COPS, on ebe 1. $1073 33 e eee Oi 


2114 


a. . A pr yer Dri Te in, — hich 
Henry was enabled to 0 by the valour of his 
nephew, Frederic, duke of Suabia and Alſace, 
whom he promoted to. the ſupreme command of 

his army, In the mean time the countels Matilda 

D. 1118. dying, the emperor, as her neareſt relation, claim- 
.. edithe. ſucceſſion, notwithſtanding the ſteps ſhe 
had taken in favour of the Holy See, alledging 
that it was not in her power to alienate her: eſtates, 
which depended immediately upon the empire. 
He therefore ſet out for Lombardy, and ſent am- 
Tee to Rome, beſeeching the pope to revoke 
ſentence of excommunication which had been 
eee * 175 exprelsly aro to Ree 
laſt ee To 


5 'S os ” 
SS & 6 "IC. 


1 


Pa SCAL ag a t ſo ds as 8 59 am- 
baſſadors with an audience; but convoked a coun- 
cil, in whichthis- treaty with the emperor was a 
| ant time Sondemnell. Incenſe. at ſuch arro- 
gance, 


e 
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gance, Henry advanced towards Rome, deter- 12 LETTER 
mined to make his authority reſpected; And t IO , 
pope, well acquainted with his diſp ofition; took 
ſhelter among the Norman princes in Apia; the 
new vaſlals and protectors of the church: e 


N Tus emperor entered Rome in triuniph; ha. D. 1117, 
was crowned a ſecond time” by Bardinus, arch- | 
biſhop of Prague; Who attended him in this ex- 
pedition. But n bein ing "neceſſary 
in. Tuſcany, Paſcal 125 tely returned to Rome, 
where he died in a few days; and on the third a. p. 1718. 
day after his deceaſe, 2 — 2 was elected 
his ſucceſſor, without the privity” of the empetor, * 
under the name of Gelaſtüs II. DIGITS 
{204.12 TIC) Ls : CTC Bey Gru $L 62 6 PETIT 
Tak AGED at this preſumption, Henry declared 
the election of Gelaſius void, and appointed in his 
place Bardinus, who aſſumed the name of Gregory— 
Vill. revoked the fenterice of excommuriration a- 
gainſt the emperor, and confirmed his righr of in- 
veſtiture. Gelaſius, though ſupported by the Nor- 
man princes, was ; obliged/to Hike 1 fuge in France; 
where he died; and e archbiſhop of Vienna 8 4 b. 1115. 
elected in his rom, by the cardinals rd orgy | 
| under the name of Cal Xtus II. ve e e e tk 
g n attem ad g S sdotedssdgdag with 
Henry which not ucceedin cd he called a council, 
and again excommunicated peror, the anti- 
pe, and their adherents. 12 1 5 et aut fora. D. 1126. 
3 where he was ar by received, and 
Gregory VIII. retired to Sutri, a ſtrong town, gar- 
riſoned by the emperor's troops. They were not, 
however, able to protect him from the fury of his 
rival. Calixtus, aſſiſted by the Norman princes, 
beſieged Sutri; and the inhabitants, afraid of the 
conſequences, deli vered up Gregory, who was 
PR mounted, 


THE HISTORY Oy 


LETTER mounted, by his competitor, upon a camel, with 
XIX- his face towards the tail, and conducted through 
te 


the ſtreets of Rome, amid the ſcoffs and inſults 
of the populace, as a prelude to his confinement | 
A 4; : 


„Ix the mean time the ſtates of the empire quite, 
tired with this long quarrel between the popes and 
the emperors, unanimouſly ſupplicated Henry for 

eace: he referred himſelf entirely to their deci- 
por and a diet being aſſembled at Wurtzburg, it 


was decreed, that an [embaſſy ſhould be immedi- 

"ately ſent _ to the -pope, deliring that he would 
convoke a general council at Rome, by which all 
diſputes might be determined. Calixtus accord- 
ingly called the famous council, which was open- 
ed during Lent, and at which were preſent three 
hundred biſhops, and about ſeven hundred abbots; 


Tux ambaſſadors being heard before this grand 
aſſembly, the affair of inveſtitures was at length 
regulated by their conſent, in the following man- 
ner, viz. That the emperor ſhould leave the chap- 
ters and communities at liberty to fill up their 
own vacancies, without beſtowing inveſtitures 
with the croſs and the ring; that he ſhould reſtore 
all that he had unjuſtly taken from the church; 
that all elections ſhould be made in a canonical 
manner, in preſence of the emperor or his com- 
miſſaries; and whatever diſputes migl.t happen, 
ſhould be referred to the deciſion of the emperor, 
aſſiſted by the metropolitan and his ſuffragans; 
that the perſon elected ſhould receive from the 
emperor the inveſtiture of the fiefs and ſecular 
rights, not with the croſs, but with the ſceptre, 
"_ ſhould pay allegiance” to him for theſe rights 
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Tus in ſubſtituting the ſceptre for the croſs and LETTER 


the ring, ended one of the moſt unhappy quarrels 


that ever deſolated Chriſtendom. But as no men- 


tion had been made in this accommodation, of 
the emperor's right to create popes, or to inter- 
meddle in their election, Calixtus was no ſooner 
dead than the gatdinals, clergy, and people of 


Rome, without the participation of Henry, pro- 


ceeded to a new election, which was carried on 
with ſo much diſorder, that two perſons were 
elecded at the ſame time; Theobald, called Ce- 
leſtin, and Lambert, biſnop of Oſtia, who aſ- 
ſumed the name of Honorius II. and was con- 


firmed in the papacy, on the voluntary reſigna- 


L133 ifs” * 1 - 
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- Henry died at Utrecht ſoon after his accom; A. D. 1123. 


modation with Rome. He was a wiſe, politic, 
and reſolute prince; and excluſive of his unnatu- 
ral behaviour to his father, was worthy of the 
imperial throne. He married Maud,” or Matilda, 
daughter of Henry L king of England, by whom 
he had no children; ſo that the empire was left 
without a head. But a variety of objects de- 
mand your attention, before I carry further the 
affair of Germany. ner ods owe 
| H Wifi bd a0. tet; 
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ENGLAND, from the Batile of HasTinGs, 10 the 


u 


Deatb ff Hexgy I. | 
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LETTER Y OU have already, my Aar Boy, ſeen the 
Stake of Normandy victorious at Haſtings. No- 
A. D. 1066. thing could exceed the conſternation of the Eng- 


lin, when informed of that unfortunate battle, 
the death of their king, and the ſlaughter of their 
ee nobility; and, that they might not have 
leiſure to recover themſelves, William immedi- 
ately put himſelf in motion; firmly reſolved te 
terminate an enterpriſe, which celerity and vigour 
only could render finally ſucceſsful. He advanced 
by quick marches towards London, where his ap- 
proach: increaſed the general alarm, and the con- 
fuſions already prevalent in the Engliſh councils. 
The ſuperior clergy, who even then were moſtly 
French or Normans, began to declare in his fa- 
vour; and the pope's bull, by which his enterpriſe 
was avowed and conſecrated, was now openly in- 


ſiſted on as a reaſon for general ſubmiſſion 


Or HER cauſes rendered it difficult, if not im- 
Mble, for the Engliſh to defend their liberties 
in this critical emergency. The people had, in a 
reat meaſure, loſt all national pride and ſpirit, 
* their recent and long ſubjection to the Danes; 
and as Canute had, in the courſe of his adminiſtra- 
tion, much abated the rigours of conqueſt, and had 
governed them equitably by their own laws, they 
regarded with leſs ſorrow the ignominy of a foreign 
yoke, and deemed the inconveniencies of ſubjecti- 
on leſs dreadful than thoſe of bloodſhed, war, and 


A. D. 1065. Teſiſtance. A repulſe, which a body of Londoners 


received from five hundred Norman horſe, _ 
+; | ed 


MODERN FU ROPE. 
ed the terror of the great defeat at Haſtings; the LETTER 


eaſy ſubmiſſion of all the inhabitants of Ken 
an additional diſcouragement to them; and the 
burning of Southwark before their eyes made them 
dread a like fate to their capital. No man longer 


entertained any thoughts but of immediate ſafety 


and ſelf· preſervation. 


| Sri Axp, archbiſhop of Canterbury, met the 


conqueror at Barkhamſtead, and made ſubmiſſions 


to him; and before he reached London, all the 


chief nobility, with Edgar Atheling, their lawful 


prince, came into William's camp, and declared 


their intention of yielding to his authority, They 
requeſted him to accept of the crown, which they 


now conſidered as vacant, and orders were imme- 


diately iſſued to prepare every thing for the cere- 
mony of his coronation; which was accordingly 


performed in Weſtminſter· abbey, in preſence of 
the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, both Engliſh 


and Norman, with ſeeming ſatis faction. 


— 7 WELL 20504, 41 83 125 4 hate ot ee » a 4k 47 
WILLIAM, thus poſſeſſed of the throne, by a 


pretended will of king Edward, and by an irre- 


gular election of the people, but ſtill more by 
orce of arms, retired to Barkin in Eſſex; where 
he received the ſubmiſſions of all the nobility, who 
had not attended his coronation, and whom he 
generally confirmed in the poſſeſſion of their lands 
and dignities, forfeiting only the eſtates of Ha- 
rold, and a few of thoſe who had been moſt ac- 
tive in his cauſe. Every thing wore the aſpect of 
peace and tranquillity. The king ſeemed ſolicitous 
to unite in an amicable manner the Normans and 


Engliſh, by intermarriages and alliances; and all 
his new ſubjects, who approached his perſon, were 
received with affability and regard. No ſigns of 
ſuſpicion appeared even towards his competitor, 


Edgar 


—— 
—— — 
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- LETTER Edgar Atheling, whom he confirmed in the ho- 
. ,nours of earl of Oxford, conferred on him by 
if Harold, and whom he affected to treat with the 
higheſt kindneſs, as nephew to the Confeſſor, his 
great friend and benefactor. He confirmed the 
liberties and immunities of London, and the other 
cities of England; and ſeemed, in a word, de- 
ſirous of replacing every thing on ancient eſta- 
bliſhments. In his whole adminiſtration he bore 
the ſemblance of the lawful prince, not of the 
conqueror; ſo that the Engliſn began to flatter 
themſelves, they had only changed the ſucceſſion 
of their ſovereigns, a matter to them of little con- 
cern, not the form of their government. 


b | er eee enn, LITE SEC Katt; fo 178 
Bu r notwithſtanding this confidence and friend - 
ſhip, which William expreſſed for his new ſubjects, 
he took care to place all real power in the hands of 
the Normans, and ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of that 
ſword to which he owed his crown. He every 
where diſarmed the inhabitants; he built fortreſſes 
in all the principal cities, where he quartered Nor- 
; man ſoldiers; he beſtowed the forfeited eſtates on 
| the moſt powerful of his captains, and eſtabliſhed 
funds for the payment of his troops, While his civil 
adminiſtration wore the face of the legal magiſtrate, 
his military inſtitutions were thoſe o 5 and 
a tyrant; he left no power able to reſiſt or oppoſe 
him: and by this mixture of rigour and lenity, he 
ſubdued and compoſed the minds of the Engliſh to 
ſuch a degree, that he ventured to viſit his native 
country within fix months after he had left it. 


Vartovs reaſons have been aſſigned by hiſtori- 
ans for this extraordinary journey; for extraordi- 
nary it certainly was in William, as Normandy 
remained in perfect tranquillity, to abſent himſelf 
ſo ſoon after the conqueſt of a great, warli Mo — f 

: ee: turbulent 
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turbulent nation. Some have aſcribed it to a vain LETTER 
oſtentation, which made him impatient to diſplay , ., 
his pomp and magnificence among his ancient 
courtiers ; while others, ſuppoſing him incapable 
of ſuch a weakneſs, affirm, that in this ſtep, ap- 
parently ſo extravagant, he was guided by a con- 
cealed policy; that finding he could neither ſatis- 
fy his rapacious captains, nor ſecure his unſtable 
government, without exerting further the rights 
of conqueſt, and ſeizing the poſſeſſions of the Eng- 
liſh, he left them to the mercy of an inſolent and 
licentious army, in order to try their ſpirit, to pro- 
voke them to rebellion, and to give a colour to his 
intended violence. For my own part, I can ſee no 
reaſon why William, ſolid as his genius was, may 
not have been equally: influenced by both theſe 
_ motives in his journey to Normandy. But what- 
ever was the caule, the effect is certain: the Eng- 
liſh, revolted in conſequence of the Conqueror's 
abſence ; and he thenceforth either embraced, or 
was more fully confirmed in his reſolution of ſeiz- 
ing their poſſeſſions, and of reducing them to the 


Bur although the natural violence and ſeverit 
of William's temper made him incapable of feel - 
ing any ſeruples in the execution of this tyrannical 
purpoſe, he had art enough to conceal his intention, 

and to preſerve ſtill ſome appearance of juſtice in 
his oppreſſions. He was prevailed on to pardon a. D. 106). 
the rebels, who threw themſelves on his mercy ; 
and he ordered all the Engliſh, who had been ar- 
bitrarily expelled by the Normans during his ab- 
ſence, to be reſtored to their eſtates. The public 
diſcontents, however, daily increaſed ; and the in- 
_ juries committed and ſuffered on both ſides, ren- 

dered the quarrel between the conquerors and the 
conquered incurable. The inſolence of victori- 
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LETTER ous maſters, diſperſed throughout the kingdom, 


» 
1 .* ” 


ſeemed intolerable to the natives, who took every 


opportunity to gratify their vengeance by the 
A. P. 1068. laughter of their enemies. But an inſurrection 


in the North drew the general attention, and 
ſeemed to promiſe more important confequenees. 


Epwix and Morcar, the potent earls of Mer- 
cia and Northumberland, were at the head of 
this rebellion x and theſe warlike noblemen, be- 
fore they took arms, ſtipulated for aid from Ble- 
thin prince of North-Wales; Malcolm king of 
Scotland, and Sweyn' king of Denmark. Ba 
ſible of the importance of celerity in quelling an 
inſurrection ſupported by fuch powerful leaders, 
and fo. agreeable to the wifhes of the people, 
William, who had always his troops in readineſs, 
advanced with great ſpeed to the North, and 
reached Vork before the rebels were in any 
condition of reſiſtance, or had received any fo- 


reign aid, except a ſmall reinforcement from 


Wales. The two earls, therefore, found ne o- 
ther means of ſafety, but in having recourſe to 
the clemency of the victor; and the people, thus 
deſerted by their leaders, were unable to make 


any farther reſiſtance.” But the treatment of the 


chieftains and their followers was very different: 
William obſerved religiouſly the terms granted to 
the former, and allowed them- for the preſent to. 


keep poſſeſſion of their eſtates; but he extend- 
ed the ngour of His confifcations over the latter, 


and gave away their lands to his foreign ad- 
venturers, whom he planted through the Whole 


country *.' 


Taz Engliſh were now ſenſible; that their fi- 


nal deſtruction was intended; and that inftead of 


a ſovereign, - whom they had at firſt hoped to 


gain 
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gain by their ſubmiſſions, they had tamely ſurren- LETTES,: 
dered themſelves, to a tyrant and a conqueror. * 
The early confiſcation of Harold's followers feem- 
ed iniquitous, as being extended towards men who 
had never ſworn fealty to the duke of Normandy, 
and who only fought in defence of the govern= 
ment which they themſelves had eſtabliſhed in their 
own country : yet theſe rigours, however contrary 
to the ancient Saxon laws, were excuſed on account 
of the urgent neceſſities of the prince, and thoſe 
who were not involved in that forfeiture, hoped to 
enjoy unmoleſted their poſſeſſions and their digni- 
ties; but the ſucceſſive deſtruction of ſo many fa- 
milies convinced them, that the king intended to 
rely entirely on the ſupport and affection of fo- 
reigners, and they foreſaw new forfeitures, attain- 
ders, and violences, as the neceſſary reſult of this 
deſtructive plan of adminiſtration. . | 


6 


2 5 
— 


IM RESSED with a fenſe of their diſmal ſituation, 95 
many Engliſhmen fled into foreign countries, with 
an intention of paſling their lives abroad, free from 

oppreſſion, or of returning on a favourable op- 

portunity, to aſſiſt their friends in recoverin 
of their native liberties. Edgar Atheling himſelf, 
dreading the inſidious careſſes of William, made 
his eſcape into Scotland, and carried thither his 
two ſiſters Margaret and Chriſtina. They were 
well received by Malcolm, then king of that coun- 
try, who ſoon after eſpouſed Margaret, the elder. 
ſiſter; and partly with a view of ſtrengthening his 

kingdom by the acceſſion of ſo many ſtranger s 

partly in hopes of employing them againſt the 
growing power of William, he gave great coun- 
tenance to all the Engliſh exiles *. | Many of them 

ſettled in Scotland, and there laid the foundati- [| 

ons of families, which afterwards made a figure If 

n he 8 | 


8 | 


| 
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LETTER WHILE the Engliſh laboured under thoſe op- 
preſſions, new attempts were made for the reco- 
very of their liberties. Godwin, Edmond, and 


Magnus, three ſons of Harold, had ſought a re- 
treat in Ireland, after the defeat at Haſtings ; and 
having met with a kind reception from Dermot, 
and other princes of that country, they projected 
an invaſion of England, and hoped. that all the 
exiles from Denmark, Scotland, and Wales, aſ- 


ſiſted by forces from theſe ſeveral countries, would 
at once commence hoſtilities, and rouſe the indig - 


nation of the Engliſh againſt their haughty con- 


A D. zo69.querors. They landed in Devonſhire, but found 


a body of Normans ready to oppoſe them; and 
being defeated in ſeveral rencounters, they were 
obliged to retreat to their ſhips, and return with 
great loſs into Ireland. The ſtruggle, however, 


was not over; all the North was toon in arms. 


The Northumbrians, impatient of fervitude, had 
attacked Robert de Comyn, governor of Durham, 
and put him and ſeven hundred of his followers to 
death. This example animated the inhabitants of 


Vork, who ſlew Robert Fitz-Richard their go- 


vernor, and beſieged in the caſtle William Mallet, 
on whom the command devolved. About the 
ſame time the Daniſh ſuccours landed from three 

hundred veſſels, under the command of Oſberne, 
brother to king Sweyn, accompanied by Harold 


and Canute, the two ſons of that monarch. Ed- 


ward Atheling alſo appeared from' Scotland, and 


brought along with him a great many Engliſh no- 


blemen, who had ſhared his exile, and who eaſily 


excited the warlike and diſcontented Northumbri- 


ans to a general inſurrection. The better to pro- 
vide for the defence of the citadel of York, Mallet 
ſet fire to ſome neighbouring houſes. - But that ex- 


pedient proved his ruin. The flames ſpreading 


into the adjacent ſtreets, reduced the whole city to 
aſhes; and the enraged inhabitants, aided by the 
ö | Danes, 


MODERN EUROPE. 
Danes, took advantage of the confuſion to attack LETTER: 


the fortreſs, which they carried by aſſault, and 


men, to the ſword. This ſucceſs proved a ſignal 

to many other patts of the kingdom; and the En- 

gliſh, every where repenting of their former eaſy. 
u 

effort for the recovery of their liberty and the ex- 
pulſion of their oppreſſor ss. 


UnpisMAxEPD amid this ſcene of confuſion, 
William aſſembled his forces, and animating them 
by the proſpect of new confiſcations and forfei- 

tures, marched againſt the inſurgents in the North, 
| whom he conſidered as moſt formidable. 24. Not 
chuſing, however, to truſt entirely to force, he 
endeavoured to weaken, the rebels by detaching 

the Danes from them; and he accordingly pre- 
vailed on Oſberne by large preſents, and the li- 
berty of plundering the ſea-coaſt, to deſert his 
engagements, Many-Engliſh noblemen in deſpair 
followed the example, made ſubmiſſions to the 
Conqueror, and were taken into favour. Malcolm, 
the Scottiſh king coming too late to/ ſupport his 
cofifederates, was obliged to retire; and the Nor- 
mans found themſelves once more undiſputed maſ- 
ters of the kingdom. Edgar Atheling, and his fol- 


lowers, ſought again an aſylum in Scotland; but A. D. 1070. 


deſpairing of ſucceſs, and weary of a fugitive 
life, that prince afterwards ſubmitted to his enemy, 
f and was permitted to live unmoleſted in England“. 


WiIILIAM's ſeeming clemency, however pro- 
ceeded only from artifice, or from his eſteem of 


individuals: his heart was hardened againſt all 


compaſſion towards the Engliſh as a people; and 


he ſcrupled no meaſure, how violent or ſevere 


ſoever, which ſeemed requilite to ſupport his plan 
of tyrannical ' adminiſtration, Senſible of the 
/ (6 reſtleſs 


bmiſſion, ſeemed determined to make one great 


241. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
reſtleſs diſpoſition of the Northumbrians, he de- 


termined to incapacitate them for ever from mo- 


leſting him, and iſſued orders for laying waſte that 
fertile country, which, to the extent of ſixty miles, 
lies between the Humber and the Tees 7, The 


| houfes were reduced to aſhes by the unfeeling 


Normans; the cattle were ſeized and driven away 
the inſtruments of huſbandry were deſtroyed; and 


the inhabitants were compelled either to ſeck a 


ſubſiſtence in the ſouthern parts of Scotland, or 


ts periſh miſerably in the woods from cold and 
hunger, which many of them choſe rather to do 
than abandon their native ſoil. The lives of an 


hundred thouſand perſons are computed to have 
been ſacrificed to this ſtroke of barbarous policy * ; 


_ which, by ſeeking a remedy for a temporary evil, 


Bor William was now determined to proceed! 


to extremities againſt all the natides of England; 


and to reduce them to a condition, in which they 
ſhould be no longer formidable to his government. 


The inſurrections and conſpiracies in different parts 


of che kingdom, had iavolved the bulk of the 
landholders, more or leſs, in the guilt of treaſon; 
and the king took advantage of executing againſt 


- them; with the utmoſt rigour, the laws of for- 


feiture and attainder. Their lives were commonly 
1 but their eſtates were confiſcated,” and ei- 
er annexed to the royal domains, or conferred 


with the moſt profuſe bounty on the Normans 
and other foreigners. Any ſuſpicions ſerved as the 
moſt undoubted proofs of guilt, againſt} a peo-— 


le thus devoted to deſtruction. It was crime 


ufffcient in an Engliſhman to be opulent, noble, 
or powerful; and the policy of the king concur- 


ring with the rapacity of needy adventurers, pro- 


| duced/analmoſt total revolution in the landed pro- 


f perry, 
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Feng of the kingdom. Ancient and honourable LETTER 
amilies were reduced to beggary: the nobles were. = 
every where treated withignominy and contempt; 388 
they had the mortification to ſee their caſtles and 6 

manors poſſeſſed by Normans of the meaneſt con- 

dition, and to find themſelves excluded from every 

road that led either to riches or prefermentꝰ. 
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Pow R naturally follows property: this change 
of landholders alone therefore gave great ſecurity 
to the Normans; but William took alſo care, by 
the new inſtitutions that he eftabliſhed, to retain for 
ever the military authority in thoſe hands which 
had enabled him to ſubdue the kingdom. He in- 
troduced into England the feudal polity,” which 
he found eſtabliſhed in France and Normandy ;. 
and which, during that age, was the foundation 
both of the ſtability and of the diſorders in moſt 
of the monarchical governments of Europe. He ; 
divided all the lands of England, with few e, 8 
| ceptions, beſides the royal domains, into baronies;; 1 
and he conferred: theſe, with the reſervation of | Y 
ſtated ſervices and payments, on the moſt con- 
ſiderable of his followers. The barons, who held 
immediately of the crown, ſhared out part of their 
lands to ave 4 foreigners, who were denominated . 
knights or vaſſals, and who paid their lord the 
fame duty, and ſubmiſſion, in peace and war, 
vhich he owed to his ſovereign: None of the na- 
tive Engliſh were admitted into the firſt rank; the 
few who retained any landed property were, there- 
fore, glad to be received into the ſecond, and un- 
der the protection of ſome powerful Norman, to 
load themſelves and their poſterity with a grievous 
ſervitude, for eſtates, which had been tranſmitted 
free to them from their anceſtors 
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THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER ſeveral other Engliſh biſhops, by the aſſiſtance of 
. XX. ; y 3 5 

Emonfroy, the pope's legate; and as it was a 

un fixed maxim in this reign, as well as in ſome of 


the ſubſequent, that no native of the iſland ſnould 


ever be advanced to any dignity, eccleſiaſtical, 


civil, or military, the king promoted Lanfranc, a 
Milaneſe monk, to the ſee of Canterbury. This 

relate profeſſed the moſt devoted attachment to 

ome, which thenceforth daily increaſed in Eng- 
land, and became very dangerous to ſome of 
William's ſucceſſors; but the arbitrary power of 
the Conqueror over the Engliſh, and his extenſiye 
authority over the Normans, kept him from feel- 
ing any inconveniencies from it. He retained the 
clergy in great ſubjection, as well as his lay-ſub- 
jets; and would allow no one of whatever cha- 


racter to diſpute his ſovereign will and pleaſure. 


Jone of his miniſters or barons, whatever offen- 
ces they were guilty of, muſt be ſubjected to ſpi- 
ritual cenſures, till his conſent was obtained. He 
prohibited his ſubjects to acknowledge any one for 


pope, which he himſelf had not received; he re- 


quired, that all eccleſiaſtical canons voted in any 
ſynod, ſhould firſt be laid before him, and be ra- 
tified by his authority; even bulls or letters from 
Rome, before they were produced, muſt receive 
the ſame ſanction: and when the imperious Gre- 
gory VII. whom you have ſeen tyrannizing over 


kings and emperors, wrote to this monarch, re- 


quiring him to fulfil his promiſe of doing homage 
for the kingdom of England to the ſee of Rome, 
and to ſend him over that tribute (meaning Peter's 
pence, a charitable donation of the Saxon princes, 
which the court of Rome, as uſual, was inclined to 


oonſtrue into a badge of ſubjection acknowledged 


by the kingdom) that his predeceſſors had been ac- _ 


cuſtomed to pay to the vicar of Chriſt, William 


coolly replied, that the money ſhould be remitted 
as formerly, but that he neither had promiſed 3 
33 ö 85 BY d 0 
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do homage to Rome, nor entertained any thoughts LETTER 
of impoſing that ſervitude on his ſtate, Nay he, Nas wy N 
went ſo far as to refuſe the Engliſh biſhops liberty 

to attend a general council, which Gregory had 
ſummoned againſt his enemies. 


Tux following anecdote ſhews, in a ſtill ſtrenger 
light, the contempt of this prince for eccleſiaſtical 
dominion, Odo, biſhop of Baieux, the king's 
maternal brother, whom he had created earl of . 
Kent, and entruſted with a great ſhare of power, if 
had amaſſed immenſe riches, and- agreeable to . . 
'the uſual progreſs. of human wiſhes, he began 

to regard his preſent acquiſitions only as a ſtep 

to future grandeur. He aſpired at nothing leſs 
than the papacy; and had reſolved to tranſmit all 

his wealth to Italy, and go thither himſelf, accom- 

panied by ſeveral noblemen, whom he had per- 
ſuaded to follow his example, in hopes of eſta- | 
bliſhments under the future pope, William, from 
whom this project had been carefully concealed, 

was no ſooner informed of it, than he accuſed | 
Odo of treaſon, and ordered him to be arreſted ; ® 
but nobody would lay hands on the biſhop. The | 
king himſelf was therefore obliged in perſon to 9 
ſeize him; and when Odo inſiſted, that, as a pre- Wi} 
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late, he was exempted from all temporal juriſdic- | l 
tion, William boldly replied, ** I arreſt not the 0 
* biſhop; I arreſt the earl!” and accordingly . 
ſent him priſoner into Normandy, where he was 
detained in cuſtody, during this whole reign, not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances and menaces of 
Gregor „ 


* 


Bur the Engliſh had the cruel mortification to 
find, that their king's authority, however worthy 
of a ſovereign, all tended to their oppreſſion, or to | - 

perpetuate their ſubjection. William had even i | 
entertained the difficult project of totally aboliſh- = 
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LETTER ing their language. He ordered the youth to be 


inſtructed in the French tongue, 1n all the ſchools 
throughout the kingdom: the pleadings in the 
ſupreme courts of judicature were in French; the 
deeds were often drawn in the fame language; the 
laws were compoſed in that idiom : no other 
tongue 'was uſed at court: it became the language 


of all faſhionable ſocieties; and the Engliſh them- 


to be found in our language. 


ſelves affected to excel in it 3, -To this attempt 
of the Conqueror, and to the foreign dominions 
ſo long annexed to the crown of England, we owe 
that predominating mixture of French at prefent 


_ WaiLs William was thus wantonly exerciſing 
his tyranny over England, his foreign affairs fel 
into diſorder, and the Engliſh had an opportunity 

of at once recovering their military character, and 

of taking vengeance on part of their foreign op- 


; Sl 1073 · preſſors. Fulk, count of Anjou, had ſeized on 


the province of Maine, which had fallen under 


the dominion of the duke of Normandy, by the 
will of Herbert, the laſt count; but William, by 


the aſſiſtance of his new ſubjects, ſoon obliged the 


inhabitants, who had revolted, to return to their 


pretenſions .. 


duty, and the count of Anjou to renounce his 


WEE 


Tur king now paſſed ſome years in Normandy, 


where his prefence was become neceſſary, on ac- 


count af the turbulent diſpoſition of his ſon Ro- 
bert, who openly aſpired at independency, and 
claimed the duchies of Normandy and Maine, dur- 
ing his father's life-time. William gave him a p 

fitive refuſal, repeating that homely ſaying, that 
he never intended to throw off his cloaths till he 
went to bed; and he accordingly called over an 


4. P. 107. army of Engliſh, under his ancient captains, who 


2 


ſoon expelled Robert and his adherents. The LETTER 
prince took ſhelter in the caſtle: of Gerberoy in 
eauvoiſin, which the king of France, who ſecretly - Mon 
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favoured his pretenſions, had provided for him. 
In this fortreſs he was cloſely beſieged by his father, 


againſt whom he made a gallant defence; and 


under the walls of that place many rencounters 
paſſed, which reſembled more the ſingle combats 


of chivalry, than the military operations of ar- 


mies. One of them was too remarkable, by its 


circumſtances and its event, to he omitted. Ro- 


bert happened to encounter the king; , who es 
concealed by his helmet, a fierce combat enſuec . 
But at laſt the prince wounded his father in the arm, 


and threw him from his horſe, when calling for 


aſſiſtance, his voice diſcovered him to his ſon; who, 
ſtruck with a ſenſe of remorſe, duty, and the 
dread of greater guilt, inſtantly flung himſelf at 


the feet of his king and father, craved pardon for 


his offences, and offered to purchaſe 6 e 
by any atonement. - A. return of kindneſs, how- 
ever did not immediately enſue; Wilham's:reſent- 


ment was too obſtinate at once to yield; hut a re- 


conciliation was ſoon brought about. by the inter- 
poſition of the queen, and other common friends*?, 


$4 5 


Tux peaceable ſtate of William's affairs now &. P. 1057. 


gave him leiſure to finiſh an undertaking which 
Dr 


23 to hig 8 : it was a general ſur- 
vey. of all the lands of England; their extent in 


each diſtrict, their proprietors, tenures, value; the 
quantity df meadow, paſture, Wood, and arable 


land, which they contained; and in ſome coun- 
ties, the number of tenants, cottagers, and ſlaves 


of all denominations, who lived upon them. This | 
valuable piece of antiquity, called the Dameſday- 
book, is ſtill preſer ved in the Exchequer, and helps 


jo illuſtrats to us the ancient ſtate of England. 


Wirtin: 
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. WILLIAM, like all the Normans, was much 
S aadaed to hunting; and this pleaſure he eruelly 
indulged at the expence of his unhappy ſubjects. 


Not contented with thoſe large foreſts which the 
Saxon kings poſſeſſed in all parts of England, he 


reſolved to make a new foreft near Wincheſter, the 


uſual place of his reſidence; and for that purpoſe, 


he laid waſte the country in Hampſhire for an ex- 
tent of thirty miles, expelling the inhabitants from 
their houſes, ſeizing their property, and demoliſhin 
churches and convents, without making the ſuf- 
ferers any compenſation for the injury . He alſo 


7 


encreaſed the ſeverity of the game-laws, now be- 


come ſo oppreſſive, --- 


Tuis monarch's death was occaſioned by a 
quarrel not altogether worthy of his life. A wit- 


ticiſm gave riſe to a war! William, who was be- 


come . che nr been detained in bed ſome 


time by ſickneſs, while in Normandy, which gave 


Philip I. of France occaſion to ſay, with that vi- 


vacity natural to his country, that he was ſurpriſed . 


his brother of England ſhould be ſo long in being 


delivered of his Why je. William ſent him word, 


that, as ſoon as he was up; he would preſent ſo 
many lights at Notre-dame, as would give little 


- Pleaſure to the king of France; alluding to the 


uſual practice, at that time, of women carrying 


a torch to church, after child: birth. Accordingly 


on his recovery, he led an army into the Iſle of 


France, and laid every og waſte with fire and 


ſword : but the progreſs. of theſe hoſtilities was 


ſtopt, by an accident which put an end to the Con- 
queror's life. His horſe ſuddenly. ſtarting aſide, 
he bruiſed his belly on the pummel of his ſaddle; 
and this bruiſe, joined to his former bad habit of 
A. D. 1087. body, brought on a+ mortification, of which he 
died, in the ſixty-tlurd year of his age. He left 
ee e Nee 
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| wo. „ 
Normandy and Maine to his eldeſt ſon, Robert; LETTER 
he wrote to Lanfranc, deſiring him to crown Wil-, * 7 
liam king of England; and he bequeathed to 
Henry the youngeſt of the three, the poſſeſſions 

of his mother Matilda. ht hn 8 


Tux characters of princes are beſt ſeen in their 
actions: I ſhall, however, give you a conciſe 
character of the Conqueror, as drawn by Mr. 
Hume, whoſe excellent hiſtory you muſt peruſe at- 

tentively, when when you come to ſtudy more par- 
ticularly- the progreſs of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
The ſpirit of William, ſays the philoſòphic hiſto- 
rian, was bold and enterpriſing, yet guided by 

rudence ; - and his exorbitant ambition, which 
ay little under the reſtraints of juſtice, and ſtill 

\ leſs under thoſe of humanity, ever ſubmitted to 

the dictates of reaſon and ſound policy. Though 
not inſenſible to generoſity, he was hardened a- 
gainſt compaſſion: and he ſeemed equally often- 
tatious, and ambitious of eclat, in his clemency . 
and in his ſeverity. 


William II. ſurnamed Rufus, or the Red. 
from the colour of his hair, was inſtantly crowned 
king of England, in conſequence of his father's 
recommendatory letters to Lanfranc, the primate ; 
and Robert at the ſame time, took. peaceable poſ- 

_ ſeſſion of Normandy, = 15 


Bur this partition of the Conqueror's domini-  _ 
ons, though apparently made without any vio- 
lence or oppoſition, occaſioned in England many 
diſcontents, which ſeemed to promiſe a ſudden re- 

volution. The Norman barons, who generally 
poſſeſſed large eſtates both in England and their 

own country, were uneaſy at the ſeparation of 

thoſe territories, and foreſaw that as it would be 
impoſſible for them to preſerve long their allegiance 


A. D. 105 


„% THEMISTORY or 


— to two maſters, they muſt neceſſarily reſign either 
their ancient property or their new acquiſitions. 


Robert's title to Normandy they eſteemed incon- 


teſtable ; his claim to England they thought plau- 
ſible; and they all defired that this prince, who 
alone had any pretenſions to unite the duchy 
3 kingdom, might be put in poſſeſſion of 


A cou ARlsox between the perſonal quali- 
ties of the two princes, alſo led the malcontents 
to prefer the elder. Robert was brave, open, ſin- 
cere, generous; whereas William, though not leſs 
brave than his brother, was viqlent, haughty, ty - 
rannical, and ſeemed diſpoſed to govern more 
by fear that the love of his people. Odo, biſhop - 
of Baieux, who had been releaſed from priſon on 

the death of the Conqueror, enforced all theſe mo- 
A. D. 108g tives with the diſſatisfied barons, and engaged ma- 
ny of them in a formal conſpiracy to dethrone the 


„„ | 
__ _ExpxcrTinG immediate ſupport from Nor- 
mandy, the conſpirators haſtened to put them- 
ſelves in a military poſture; and William ſenſible 
of his perilous fituation, endeavoured to engage 
the affections of the native Engliſh ; who zealouſ- 
ly embraced his cauſe, upon receiving ſome ge- 
neral promiſes of good treatment, and leave to 
hunt in the royal foreſts, having now loſt all hopes 
of recovering their ancient liberties. By their 
means the king was enabled to ſubdue the rebels; 
but the Norman barons, who had remained faithful 
to hirn, only were the gainers : he paid no regard to 
promiſes made to his Engliſh ſubjects, who ſtill 
' found themſelves expoſed to the ſame oppreſſions, 
which they had undergone during the reign of the- 


4 
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Conqueror, and which were augmented by the ty- LETTER 
rannical temper of the preſent monarch. Even the. XX. 
privileges of the church, which were held ſo ſacred 
in tho days, were hut a feeble rampart againſt 
William's uſurpations; yet the terror of his au- 
thority, confirmed by the ſuppreſſion of the late 
inſurrections, kept every one in ſubjection, not- 
withſtanding the murmurs of the eccleſiaſtics, and 
preſerved a general tranquillity. in England . 


WILLIAM even thought himſelf enabled to diſ- 
turb his brother in the poſſeſſion of Normandy, and 
bribed ſeveral Norman barons to favour his unjuſt 
claim. The duke had alſo reaſon to apprehend dan- 
ger from the intrigues of his brother Henry, who 
inherited more of his father's money than his poſ- 
ſeſſions, and had furnifhed Robert, during his pre- 
parations againſt England, with. the ſum of three 
_ thouſand marks; in return for which ſlender ſup- 
ply, he had been put in poſſeſſion of the Cotentin, 
almoſt one-third of the duke's dominions. But theſe . 
two brothers, notwithſtanding their mutual jealou- - 
* fies, now united, in order to defend their territories -, _ + | 
againſt the ambition of the king of England, Wo } 
appeared in Normandy at the head of a numerous A. D. 200. Is 
army; and affairs ſeemed to be come to extremi- | 
ty, when an accommodation was brought about 
by the interpoſition of the nobility, 
a ; "of | 


PrINCE Henry, however, diſguſted at the terms 
of that agreement, in which he thought himſelf 
treated with neglect, retired to St. Michael's 

| Mount, a ſtrong fortreſs on the coaſt of Norman- 
dy, and infeſted the neighbourhood with his incur- 
fions. Robert and William, his two brothers, be- 
ſieged him in this place, and had nearly reduced 
him by the ſcarcity of water; when the elder, 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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|  LeTTEr hearing of his brother's diſtreſs, granted him per- 
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miſſion to ſupply himſelf, and alſo ſent him ſome 
pipes of wine for his own table; a conduct which 
could only have been dictated by the generous but 


romantic ſpirit of chivalry, with which the duke 


was highly infected. Being reproved by Wil- 
liam for this ill- timed generoſity, Robert replied, 
What! ſhall I ſuffer my brother to die of thirſt? 


„= Where ſhall we find another brother, when . 


< he is gone?” 


WII IIA. alfo during this ſiege, performed an 
act of generoſity leſs ſuited to his character. Riding 


out alone to ſurvey the fortreſs, he was attacked 
by two ſoldiers, and diſmounted. One of the ſol- 


. diers drew his ſword, in order to diſpatch the king; 


when William exclaimed, *© Hold knave! I am the 


king of England.” The ſoldier ſuſpended his 


blow, and raiſed the king from the ground ; who 
charmed with the fellow's behaviour, rewarded him 
handſomely, and took him into his ſervice *?. 


Ib. 1001. PrINCE Henry was at laſt obliged to capitu- 


late; and being deſpoiled of all his dominions, 


_ wandered about for ſome time with very few at- 


tendants, and often in great poverty. 
In the mean time William was engaged in hum- - 


bling the Scots and Welſh, who had infeſted Eng- 
land with their incurſions during his Norman ex- 


pedition. He had alſo occaſion to quell a conſpi- 


A. D. 1095-racy of his own barons, who meant to exalt to the 


throne Stephen, count of Aumale, nephew to the 
Conqueror. But the noiſe of theſe petty wars and 
commotions was quite ſunk in the tumult of the 
Cruſades, which then engroſſed the attention of all 


Europe, and have ſince employed the curioſity of 


mankind, as the moſt ſingular monument of hu- 


man 
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man folly that ever appeared on the face of our LETTER 
globe. ' The. cauſe and conſequences of thoſe, . 
- pious enterpriſes, I ſhall afterwards have occaſion 
to conſider : at preſent I ſhall only ſpeak. of them 
as they affect the hiſtory of England. - 


Ron ER T, duke of Normandy, impelled by the 
bravery and miſtaken generoſity of his ſpirit, had 
early inliſted himſelf in the firſt cruſade, but being 
always unprovided with money, he found it would 
be impoſſible for him, without ſome ſupply, to ap- 
pear, in a manner ſuitable to his rank, at the head 
of his numerous vaſſals, who, tranſported with the 
general fury, were deſirous of following him into 
Aſia. He therefore reſolved to mortgage, or to ſell 
his dominions, which he had not prudence to go- 

vern; and he offered them to his brother William 
(ho kept aloof from all thoſe fanatical and raman- 
tic warriors) for ſo ſmall a ſum as ten thouſand 
marks. The bargain was concluded, and Wil- 
liam was put in poſſeſſion of Normandy and 

Maine; while Robert, providing himſelf with a | 
magnificent train, ſet out for the Holy-land in \ p. 106. 1 
purſuit of glory, and in full hopes of ſecuring his 

eternal ſalvation. „ 


— 


In the mean time William, who regarded only © 
the things of this world, was engaged in a quarrel 
with Anſelm, commonly called St. Anſelm, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a Piedmonteſe monk, 3 
whom he had called over in a fit of remorſe, and 
whom he wanted to deprive of his ſee for refrac- 

\ tory behaviour, Anſelm appealed to Rome againſt 
the king's injuſtice, and affairs came to ſuch ex- 
tremities, that the primate, finding it dangerous 
to remain in the kingdom, defired kj ts to 
retire beyond ſea, All his temporalities were con- 


toms, * know was, that t 
himſelf 
of his ſuperior, and in that poſture ſwear fealty to 


* impure offices, and obſcene comtrg** 7”: - 


— 
. — — , II But I ea — — — 
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1 eee 5 ene: mo tag” received with 
| nm Beat reſpect by Urban H. who confidered him as a 
mamarty in the cauſe of religion, and even threatened 


the king wich the ſentence of excommunication, on 


account of his proceedings againſt the primate **. 


| Ans$ELM afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
council of Bari, where the famous diſpute between 
_ theGreek and Latin churches, relative to the proceſ< 
fon of the third perſon of the Frinity, was agitated, 


viz, Whether the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the 


Father and the Son, or from the Father only. He 


alſo affiſted at a council at Rome, held in 1099, 
where ſpiritual cenſures were denounced againft 


all eccleſiaſtics who did homage to laymen for their 


benefices, and on all lgymen who exacted ſuch ho- 


mage. The arguments made uſe of on that occa- 
fion, in favour of the clergy, are worthy of the ig - 


norance of the age, and ſtrongly mark that groſs 


ſuperſtition into which the human mind was funk. 


Tux ceremony of hortage, by the feudal cuſ- 


on his knees, put his hands between thoſe 
him. Churchmen had been accuſtomed thus to do 


homage for their benefices. But this council de- 


clared ſuch homage inconſiſtent with the dignity 
of the ſacerdotal character, as well as with the in- 
dependency of the church: For,“ ſaid Urban, 
<< it is execrable, that holy hands, appointed to 


perform what was never granted to any angel, 


4 to create God the Creator, and offer him to 
* God; his Father; for the ſalvation of mankind, 
«© ſhould be reduced to the humiliating, baſeneſs 
*' of flaviſily mingling with profane hands; 
* which, beſides being foiled with rapine and 
< blood-ſhed, are day and night employed in 


Tur 


vaſſal ſhould thro r- 
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Tux fanatieiſm of the times afforded: the king of £EPTER 
England a ſecond opportunity of increaſing hisdo- XX. 
minions. 3 me Guienne were 1 3 | 
mortgaged to him, for the ſame pious purpoſe that 
had 1 5 his brother Robert to eel. Nor- 

mandy and Maine, The bargain was concluded, 
and William had prepared a fleet and army to eſ- 
cort the money, and take poſſeſſion of his new ter- 
ritory, when an aceident put an end to his life, and A. D. :109; 
to all his ambitious projects. He was engaged in 
hunting, the ſole amuſement, and except war, the 
clijef- occupation: of princes in thoſe rude times. 
2 Tyrrel, a French: gentleman, remarkable 
for his addreſs in arehery, attended him in this re- 
creation, of which the New Foreſt was the ſcene 
and as William had diſmounted. after a ehace, Fyr- 
rel, impatient to ſſie v his dexterity, let fly an ar- 
row at a tag, which ſuddenly ſtarted before him. . 
The arrow glancing; againſt a tree, ſtruek the king N 
in the heart, and inſtantly New! him; while Tyr- | 
rel, without informing any one of the accident, put 
ſpurs to his horſe, haſtened to the ſea - ſnore, em- 
barked for v e and ry): the cruſade arte 
expedition to the Hely-land *3;; a penance which 
he impoſed on himſelf for this er crime, 
and which was deemed ſufficient to expiate crimes 


WILLIAM appears to have been a violent and 
rannical prince; a perfidious, encroaching, and 
dangerous neigibour; and an unkind and ungene- 
rols relation. He built the Tower, Weſtminſter- 
ball, and London bridge, monumenits of is great- 
neſs, wich ſtill remain. The moſt laudable fo- | 
reign enterpriſe Which he undertook, was the ſend- g 
ing of Edgar Atheling into Scotland with a ſmal 4 
army, to reſtore prince Edgar, the true heir of that A 
crown, and ſon of Malcolm, and of Margaret, filter 
of Edgar Atheling. The enterpriſe ſucceeded. 
. TowaRDS 
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LETTER Tow ARDS the latter part of this reign, Magaus 
x of Norway made à deſcent on the Iſle of 


"Angleſca, but was repulſed by the earl of Shrew(- 
| ; ſince which the . 
no ad Sgunkt Fagan, Fg roms ot" | 


gary. LT 8 A 44; gl 11 * ri 
mam Rufus was never married. and 
conſequently could leave no law ful iſſue, the . 
dom of 8 now belonged to his hrother 
Robert, both by the right 2 birth and of treatys 
daut as prinçe Henry was Framing. in the New. Fo- 
reſt when the King was ſlain, he immediately gal- 
loped to Wincheſter, ſecured Lee royal treaſure, 
Was ſaluted eng, and Fees eded to ; 
of the ſoyereign.di 
crown uſurped againſt all the rules 2 juſtice would | 
fit very unſteady on his head, Henr ved hy 
lait profeſſions at leaſt. to gain the a ections of. 1¹ 
bis fubſects. Beſides taking the uſual coronatio 


oath, to. maintain the laws,.and.to. excecutejuſtice, 


he paſſed 4 charter, which WAS, calculated. to reme- 
dy many of the grievous. 1 * 0 
during the reign of his fat 

he promiſed a general e and obſerrapce 
5 the laws of king Kan ard. SUTTON by r 


NN So pag © 9009 Ya 


1 9 Further to eſtabliſh ima oe : 


= 


throne, Henry recalled archbiſhop Anſelm, and 0 


reinſtaled him in the fee of Canterbury. He 0 
married Matilda, daughter of 9 9857 III king 
of Scotland, and niece: 1 Edgar Atheli (ig hic. 
marriage, more than any other 7 5 Te. 
tended. to .<ndear Henry. to bis E 5 5 
who had: felt © Bow, the tyranny, 
mans, that they reflected with in 
their former liberty, and. hop 5 a mbre.E 
and mild | adrminifiration,. when the blade of 
native "Pe is ſhould be united u 


* q * 0 
* * 1 . * * oy ph ; ; J 


gnity. 8 Senſible however / that a : 
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new ſovereigns . But che icy and pradence LETTER - — 
by — 


of Henry ran great hazard of being fruſtrated 
the ſudden appearance of his brother Robert, who 


returned from the Holy-land about a month after 


the death of Wilkam, took poſſeſſion of Nor- 


mandy without reſiſtance, and made Fe 


for Wan his title to England, 


Tus great reputation which Robert ea acquir- 


ed in the Ee forwarded his pretenſions; and the 


Norman barons, ftill imprefled with the conle- 


quences of the | ſeparation of the duchy and the 


kingdom, diſcovered the ſame diſcontent which 


had eared on the acceſſion of Rufus. Henr 


was therefore in dang er deny HAR ts ny 
exhortations of 

| archbiſhop Anſelm, that they were engaged to o 

poſr Robert, who had landed at Portſmouth. 


ſubjects; and it was only by t 


two armies continued ſome days i in fight of each 


other without coming to aftion ; and hy the inter- 


e A. D. 1101. 


poſition of the ſame prelate, an on - 


washapgily brought about between the brothers. 


ber this treaty, it was agreed; that Robert ſhould 


reſign his pretenſions to England, and receive an 


annual penſion of three thouſand marks; that if 
either of the princes died without iſſue, the other 

- ſhould ſucceed tohis dominions , that the adherents ' © 

of each ſhould be pardoned; and reſtored to all their 


poſſeſſions; and chat neither the king; nor the duke, 


Y ſhould thencefotthcountenance the enemies of each 


. other*s.; But theſe conditions, though | ſo favourable - 
to Henty, were ſoon violated by His rapacity and 
ambitiom. He reſtored indeed the eſtat sof Robert's. 


adherents, but took care they ſhoul i not remain 2 I 
long in the undiſtur bed | 


ion of them. Various” 
pretenoes were forrned for deſpoiling and humbling 


all whom he thought had either e or abili- 


ties to diſturb his government. 
Vorl. K e ö ENRAGED 
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LETTER.) ENRAdED atthefatoof his friends, Robert im- 


udentlyventured -intoBnigliid,» but met with 
uchabatilrecEptiony that he became alarmed! for 
"his e gat was glad to ꝙurchaſe his eſ- 
with the loſs of his penſion. One indiſeretion 

fo owed another. The affairs of 1 fell 
— Henry went oven, by tation, 
to- regulate hem; but} inſtead f flipporting his 
| brother'sauthfority, be inereafed tbe difcontent by 

every.iartVofobtibery, inttigue, and 1nfinuation;; : 


A.D. 06. and at length made limfelf maſter of the quehy:!: 


The unfòrtunate Robert, Who ſeemei only to be 
t uf fortune was catried priſoner into 
Eng] nd; here her remained in tuſtodyi during 
D eee this _ ee ae laſs — ! 
twee tc ian a taptixe im the cal“, 
tle of of Cari init Seewege n= Zi 
at ig gion 10 glgmszs aids yd orm 
185 Tur acquiſitionof Normandy.wasagreat/point 2 
of Henryis ambition being the antient patrimos - | 
nial inheritance of his family, and the anly terimo = 
ry which gave him any weight or conſideratin un 
the continent. But the injuſtice of the e x 
was the ſomcee of much mquittude; andi the eu- 
louſy of the French mionarelttigave> rife} tauoſe 
wars, ich were ve pr dw ſo fatal pdfteriny;! 


| 1 oF Lewis VI innert with the coůnts o AN An 5 


Flanders, ſupported; the elaith df Milham, um 

of Robeeryito the:duchy:of Normandy plhezevens | 
. craved:the aſſiſtance of tlieohurehnfor neiriſtatiig: 
the true heiriin bis dominions, ahdbrepreſonted the: | 


enormity;:of:detainingcnpriſen ſo hin e pricibet 


as Robert, ont: of the moſb eminent chuin 
the Croſs: But Henry/knewhowtoh 
rights of his crown with vigour id yet with der 

coy, blo e Bin ie etelipeke: | 


ine af, 


X. b. 1115. liberal preſents and promiſes; and Calixtus II. who 
was ſhow: in Rs after A conference with Hen- 
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ry declared, that of all men wham he bad ever LETTER 
ſeen, the king of England was beyond:compari-, .. XX. 


ſon the moſt elagquent and perſuaſior*®1 The com- 
plaints of the Norman prince were, iber Fx 
diſregarded.) Merl br f 1 eh noe , orga, arth” 
8 Ne e e EROS | ons Hendl, 
Taz mili operations Lewis 1 75 
5 DE —— Abe French 63-4 oo 


e 


wounded in the head * A a Midas nam= _ 
ed Criſpin, who had followed the fortuties of: Wi- 
liam} but, rather rduſed than intimidated by: the 
5 blew; the king collected all his might, and beat 

his antagoniſt to che ground?ꝰ. The Engliſh) ani- 
mated by the example of their ſovereign, put the 


French to total cout; and an accommodation ſoun 


after took place between the two monarchs, in 
Which the intereſts of r Were 9 
ly negleced/!. TY: > Þ tar ett? 7 es 
JOU SL, 410; 7 35 1 rot Are ola s T2 
-By n/Henry 'Spublic; proſperity e e orer- 
balanced by a domeſtic ee His ſon Wil- 
liam, Who had attained his eighteenth year, had 


accorapaniedchim into Normandy, but periſhed . D. 1126. 


in his retutn, with all his retinue;” The prince was 
anxious to get firſt to land; and the captain of his 
veſſel, being intoxicated with liquor, A 10 el 
rait her on à rock, here ſhe was immediately 
daſhed to pieces. Above one hundred and forty 
ee wee of the principal families oc 
— mandys. were loſt on this oc a- 
ſian and the king was ſo much affected by 30 5 
1 is ſaid never to . Ow! mare?” = 
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LEFrER As prince William left no children, Henry had 
ot any legitimate iſſue, except his daughter Ma- 4 
tilda, 'whom he had betrothed when a child, to 
A. D. 1127. the einpetot Henry Viiwho alſo dying without 
c_ the king beſtowed his daughter ones. — 
frey:P lamagenet, the eldeſt ſofl of the count of 
Anjou, and endes red te — Teeſhon, 


Tk event, 326 a hs n 00 4 3 ; 
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10 0 Kaying his da augh er Pia „ 
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LETTER of the ſtate of 'the Eaſt at that time, and of the 
as : Pit 
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and $i en is ce öl ih 
White e arc h he earlleft ages ef che 
1 Were deen one Re e 
9 f ellgion Had taketi Tee! And at 
- city in Winch the Meffalf Dad died forth re- 
demption of thofe Whocbeliere iti lng ame, Pil- 
grimages to the ſhrines df. faints aud Arts were 
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Ice, 

e rea- 

Note ſeri- 

red 

pe a expia ime and an 
0 wich wes uro . 
5 ee SARS Seeder eſebeneß 
e hrs ant | of 


"9 Keel de votees, that acer e Mi atedi- 
ous jour _ The-thouſahd'Fyears: rhefntioned by 
St. Joh Tn this: bock f Revelations, Were ſüp- 
1 = be #ceompliſhed; a and” the end bf the 
t Hand. A general: confternation ſeized 
the minds of Chriſtians; many relinquiſhed their 
bed bez abandoned kheir friends and families, 
and hurried Vith precipitatign to . 
: Vimaginet Chriff ' would füddetily a 
T5 40 fudge wwe que and the dead'® 1 0 9 all | 
| $1579 
Bor the Chriſtians; in theſe cows wege, had 
de mortifieatſon 10 ts: the holy Lepulchre, FR 
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dhe ether Places made. ſacred. by the pr n oy 

the Sarignr, fallen into the hands of 1 7 95 c 

- Tg and the Cet d of Mahoi "dl 

had early made themſelves maſters of Paleſtine, 

- whighthe Greek empire, far i jar decline, was 

unable to protect ag wink ( arlike an enemy. 

They gaxe little di — cre 10WEvVer „ig thoſe 

| „ee ee de Pos | 9 Thi er 
and they allowed every 12 0g 75 1 585 
moqgerate tribute, 30 vit t. the holy. ;ſepulchre 

7 7 Hrs religious duties, an e im peace. 

dan Turks, a Tartar tribe, who bad allo 

dy braced. Mahometiſm, having. wreſte 

ths arapens ALE you have: A 25 

; Jef t BBA ail He opt ck 

- maſters pig Lo grins 

— RIEL :from theſe 


adi ng.! it a 
all things and, | 
ton; Mg 
Europe WILD, al inqdignatian,, very per- 
nsſqn, who ret Wee ted_ the | 
Ifangers,which, he had poet ting the ie 
i: holy. City, Add defer 1 Fon 5 X8ggeration, * 
lo cn ve xa 155 Who, to 
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terren and was t deeply affected with the par to 
XXl- | which; that act of piety now. expoſed Chrittians, 


chat he ran from Province to ezine on his re- 


1 turn With a e in his hz nd $5. Exciting Princes. . 


d people to this 12 war; aud wherever FP. 
came he kindled the ſame enthuftzeſtic ardour for 


| it with: which lie firme N e ks A 55 i : 

: ec 28 FE] £31 1.4 15 . . r Jo "#77 I; 1s 

5 WAN Tt,” n ut rſt. bh 1 bub 55 
the lacoels' of ſuch à project, at gth; enter 


ed into 'Peter's' views, and fummone Aa. council... 
at 8 a, 1 pul obliged, to. be held jn-the 
open 5, no 1 ufficiet to contain 
the multitgde: it ene of of four —.— 
cleſiaſties, and thirty Sales, ſeculars, ; 
declared for the war aga nſt the Infidels, put Ne 1 
of them hal en ed in „ . 42 


ban therefore fun ary to 
. council the: ſame 9 4 "Cie m ont, in Auv 
where the greateſt pfetates; nobles, DTT prin 
attended; ng. when the, an 0 ert ti 
had Seoneluded "their pairs. LP A 
2 aſſembly, a8 if led by; HE ate 
pirstien, exclaimgd; e ons. 1 


words whichiwe NN © 


12 „ 
believed to beſo: uch the f e f me in⸗ 


fluege hat they wete emplo; ied. 88. 
the ſacred ſtandard, and as he ſignale 
and battle in All the future exploits of 
pions df the Cy 4 yrbbol;c e 
voted Cormbatantg, is the "badge 9 

affixed to their: —_ ſhot tr 9 — 2 
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neſs of a romantic. enterprize might _ have. been re 
apt to allüre, Put men in the more humble and *** 
pacifie Hations or life; ; eccleſiaſties, of every or- 
der; and yen worten, "concealing their ſex be- 
neath' the eifguiſe 0 armour, engaged with-emu- 
lation in an Acetal g which Was deemed! bh + 

| facred and miefitbribus. OE greateſt criminals 
were uy 17 , ſerv which ey regarded 

as a propftia Ale crimes: it they ſue- 
ceeded, the 918 bj to . rheic fortune in this 
World; and ie wm e diced, they, were promiſed a 


= of g wy world to came. Devotion, 
* n pc F ice, Ah 9. habit, co FO 5 
the fani@ehg'! ac th & cominatin of. ſo many 


cauſes oe ef J ondertul ation 8 
made ihne pr nina 1 ay, that Eu- © 
ere e from its foundations, and impeſſed 
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'S LETTER and truſting that Heaven, by ſupernatural 
would ſupply all: their neeaſſitjes, they 1 n 
proviſion for ſubſiſtence on their m 
ſoon found themſelves obliged to obtain e 
der, what they had: vainly; expected. from; mira- 
1 cles. Want is ingenious n ſuggeſting pretences 
for its ſupply. Fheir fury fir diſcharged. itſelf 
upon the Jews. d the, ſoldiers ;ob:Jelus;Chriſt, 
key choug ghe, themſelves: authoriſed 10 take re- 
venge upen his murderers; e —5 . 2 
fell upon theſe.unhappy-pes mito 
the ſword without mercy! fu 5 
mit to baptiſm, ſeizing t «Xu 
In Bavaria alone twelve thouſand Jews were maſ- 
- ſacred; and many thouſands inithe other provinces 
. = German! 212But: © gets gp Fe very Where 
2518 010 theſe;plousxabhets, who, had taſted 
the ſweets: of Plunder; ds were under m mli- 
tary regulation, * without diftiacion:s: till 
the inhabitants afoche; countries ahro , which 
: they paſſed e roſe anch em hem altao qoff. 
[t- The Hetwit however; and thacremaantod his 
--armiyy4 conſiſtiag of tuch othoufand ſtaruing 
-} wretelies, at length reached Conſtantinople, where 
c Murat rg Aupply: fi Germau and Jatian 
bonds Nh Are gwlty; of the: groateſt. diſ- 
| 0 8, Pillaging even rhurches N , mog 
£196 bsi h ooniig 8d) 10 yoilog bang 
-91 Tee pres Packing rhe ters ac 
-,hacapplicd to: ERA tins ford! 1the 
0 1 ſuch el 2 
Wess ucha na to 
irepulſt the ſenemyz hun heiwas aſtorhedIto; ſee 
- higndotminions [oudr whalmed/: by an: itvandation; of 
Lee ade hear, s alike to order and 
debe ane eee 6-4; multitudes.” that 
gere b He con- 
iented inſet 0e der with getting rid a8 25 
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le; f ſuch treubleſome gueſts, W fur- LETTER 
8 - vi ing them with. veſſels ito! Aulals dre at ſely BL 
do the other ſide of the Boſphorus; andi general 
Peter ſoon ſawhimfelf in the alas WONG At 
the bend of 4 Chriſtian army, ready to give bat- 
dle to che Infidels;: Soliman; ſultantef Nice, fell 
upon the diſürderty erodd;>and Naughtered them 
Lale ere ance]? de the Moneyleſs, 
wan many other leaders of hee: diſtincrion were 
dlain; but Peter the Hermit found his: way back 
So mftantinople,” where he was and as a 
matliach who Hack enlifted a multi tude of mad 
men to follow! hie 5611 Bn! N geg 51 ict 
Dam aw ee busch 571 #f Hole Sig n.. 
I the mean time the more diſciplinedaariniesar- 
{rived ax the imperial city, und were joined by Bo- 
{ herhond, fon of Roberr'Guiſeard, from motives 
of poliey father thanp teu Having no other in- 
it ' hentanite bit theniferal TION DE en TI, . 
and Hhigzown valour;che>t of the 
epfidemiest enchuftaſin ofiithe; ed eto 
under his bannet ters thoufand! borſemen well 
armed, And ſbme infantry jowith Which he hoped 
te ae prdvinces either. from the Chril- 
fans tors Maliomethne! Elis Preſende gave much 
alafm tog the! empetors. Alexis Comriennse with 
Vwhom he had: Beer formerty nt ntwariibutntherre- 
fined policy: of that prince, who careſſed thoſe ra- 
3 om he swiſhed 4 ning and ſe- 
5 tded us mere dan 
: rates eam t 
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; LETTER "Ant. Fe like Eur Was then divided! into 
| > SL. a. number of little; Ates, com prehended under. 
„ great ones. The: Turkiſh; princes paid an 

| empty homage to the caliphs, but were in reality 
their maſters; and the ſultans, or ſoldans, who 
Were yery numerous, weakened il} further the 
| cmpits of Mahomet by continual wars wich each 
E er, the neceſſary conſequence of divided ſway. 5 
he ſoldiers of the Croſs therefore, Who, when 
- muſtered on the banks of the Boſphorus, amount- 
- ed to the incredible number of one hundred thou- 
fand..horſe-men; and fix; hundred thouſand: foot; 
were ſufficientto have conquered all Aſia; had they 
been united under one head, or commanded by 
leaders that obſerved anꝝ concert in their operat 
ons; but they were unhappily conducted by men 
of the moſt. independent, inttactable ſpirits; unac 
"ws with: diſcipline, and enemies to civil o or bf 
e ſabordination, Their zeal, 9 9 - 
© bravery, and their irefiſtible force, fill car- 
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them enden ee them to the great 

of, their enderprige, in ſpite of ever obſtacle; 

"the far ſcarcity of provitions, the cxcelles of 5 

Lche influence of unk own chimes. After an i 

ob inate ſiege, they took Nice, the feat of od 
F c 19 * [| Whoſe: anby:they had 3 
twice defeated: ee «themſelves maſters of | 
Antigch, the ſeat. er fültan, and Ente, | 
broke the e of the the. Parks, ub had {6ilon hg 110 | 
If Melee Arabs! e 03 22904 bobnood | 
Ta. ene in 2091306 uli 1 ir 6 
r e Beer, w aner e 
"SITE Lay latherto 5 9 hwy recovered; oh the/ fall” f 
8 of 1 5 Turkiſh, power! the aufberity ef the ca- 
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that all chriftian plerims, who ſhould thenceforth LETTER ; 
viſit the holy ſepulchre, might expect the ſame ., 
_— treatment which t a= hey had ever received from 
his predeceſſors. His gn r kr 8 3 
ed: he was r up the city to : 
Chriſtians; aac hin! et the San ons f 
the Croſs advanced to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, the 
great object of their armarnent,/atid the Acgſnifition 
of. of. whith they conſidered e . 
their labours. ,- 1 OTST fr ; 


N. vet ar? 413 5 IP 1 


Tuns pon n ec 4 5 
miniſhed; By the detachments they had rade, and 
the diſaſters they ha unlergans and What is al- 
molt incredible; according tõ the teſtimeny a of moſt 
1 _ ar ae A0 thouſand | 


s * Ap 
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hop 7 city e all 5 . „ 
an Thats b the ſword without diſtinietion. 
1 ian not the Tr nor e be : 


of agony: or WT 01 rates fra 5 0 


| glutt 

vith flanghter, threw a e: 

With blobd, and: aer with Tale Keep) 

aud hae knees to the ſepulc 

of Peace! fung anthems to that Redeemer, Wh 
had purchaſed their fabvation by His ath; An 
while lead to the an et of: their fe low 6 2 15 
tures, diſſolxed in arg for the ſufferings: of ble 
Meſhah 0 inronfiſtent is human nature Win 
itſelf 'andifo Ke ns 48 br ber Oo 5 
m the moſt effemmate tion 
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LETTER ſociate both with the moſt! e and | 
XXI. 0 the bierceſt barbarity. 1105 | 


6 
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e ae ame e 3 event hap- 
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pened in Aſia] he of Bouillon was 
0 l king of Jetuſalem, fn. Bohemond, and 
ſome other Chriffian princes, ſettled! in. their ne) 
conqueſts, Urban II. the author of the Cruſade, 
and the queen of France, died in Europe; in con- 
ſequence of which Philip I. who ſtill continued to 
livewith-the) counteſs of Anjou was abſolved, by 
the new pope, from the ſentence of .exconmutity 
0 2 denounced in the cbuncil . 
But tha this abſolution quieted in ſome mea - 
ſure his domeſtic :troublkes; his authority, which 
W of the church, t , withhis indo#: 
lent and kcentious courſe of life, had ruined was 
far from being reſtorsd. The nobiſity more and 
more affected independency: they-infulted bim © 
_ everythoutz| plundered his. lubjects; and entit 5 
cut off the communication een Paris and . 
Orleans. n 
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In cbtder to remedy thefs evils, Philip ne | 
| higfon-Lewisin the! government; or, at leaſt, iT 3 
clared him, EY» the donſent of the nobilit 
ſugcefſor: This young prince was, in all x — 8 
ee His father; active, vigorous, Wr. | 
_ ble/genatons; and free from the vicesingidentto 
youth, 7 He! aw:thatin-a ſtate fo! „no- 
thing could be done but by force t he therefore 
kept continualiy in the Held, with a ſmall body 
| of >trbops *'about kum, and theſe he 1918 
WS agaimſt luch ndbles a1 as would not liſten 5 nat | 
tales of; juſtice and equity, but treated the laws * 
their country; with deriſton. He demoliſhed their” - 
caſtles;-hezcom them to take reflitutipn/to/ 
ſuch as they pilaged; mm he forced them to 
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abandon the lands they had uſurped from the cler- LETTER 
gy : all which he performed in a manner fo diſin- X*F 
tereſted, and with ſo indiſputable a zeal for tige 
public welfare, that he! gained the affections 
of the vtuous part of the nobility, and the 
reverence of the people, while he reſtored order 
to the ſtate, aud preſerved the monarchy from 
ſublet) 75 e 21.95 Rn 0 Oe 8 
tied, FOOT IT 
Tra prince, Who is called by the old hiſto- 
rianz Lewis Tibaut, and who was the ſixth Lewis 
that iſat upon the throne of France, ſucceeded his 
father in i108, When he was thirty years of age. A. D. 110g, 
Soon after his coronation, he was engaged in a 
war with Henry: E. of England, A vaſſal whom it 
was his inteteſt to humble. The war was carried I 
 onimithbarvariety of fortunes during the greater MH 
part oß this reign ; but without producing any re- 5 3 
markable dent, except what I have related inthe _ — 4 


hiſtory:of England, or any alteration in the ſtate 
A'pEAcE was at length concluded between the p. 18. | 


two rival primes; after which Lewis devoted him-- I 
ſel6itq prin, ar e the interior policy of his | " j 
kingdom;icand-either humbled or over-awed the | | 
_ greitsyallile of the crown, io ſuch a degree, as 1 
to procurecuniverſal tranquillity. But in the mid- i 
def Mantel pertlihe Ell into a languiſhing di. [ 
order, ocnaſioned byhisexceſſive corpulency; and oo | 
whenhethoughthisteath at hand, he ordered his 5 i 
ſonital be alled to him, and gave hiin the follow . ; | 
ing admvnableradiice : By this fign,” ſaid he, EE 
(drawing 4be:fignetfromdus finger, and putting 
ic0on-thabof the prince) I inveſt you n fos.! by | 
88 eee that it ĩs no- * 
thing but a public employment, to which yu 1 
are ealled by Heaven, and for the 8 3 
_ <whighiyou muſt render an account in the world | 
to come . . e 
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Tas king une xpectedly 3 but he 
would never ee wing any of the enfigns of 
royalty. An accident contributed to the revival 
of his ſirength, William duke of Guienne, and 
earl: of Poitou, reſolving to make a pilgrimage io 
the ſhrine of St. James o Compal, bequeathed 
his extenſive territories to his daughter Eleanor, 
on condition that ſhe married young Lewis, "" 
ready crowned 1 Fu France, at the deſire of his 
fab, and the ana in that pilgrimage, 
the marriage was celebrated with. great pomp at 
Bourdeaux, and Lew is VII. was n * 
_ rated aslord of in and Poi. 


Tar the mean fa Lens unable to 8 


AD. 4 7 of a. inthe To died at Ferie on the _ 


I tieth year of his 

and the thirtiet ="q his reign. A better man, "Fj 
torians agree, never graced the throne of France ; 
but with the addition of certain qualities, his 
countrymen ſay he might have made a better king. 


5 2 L os 54 
clined to think Ale of ig character, whe 


0 4 
* 
— 


are told that the e wanted were 74 | 


criſy and diſſimulation, and tg his. vices . 


honeſty and ſincerii); Which. him to. 
flattery, and TO. ed, in a e . ö 
3 ch, Dhaka etc hee 

W bees , return 10 * 
hiſtory of En 1 15 duc Bo the ;& nd 'Craſade, 
which was.condutted by the -ſoverigns of I 
and Germany, makes it e W 


n _ OE TOP 
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The GznMian urbanen 115 Darn N 
. Rome; and the ITALIAN STATES, from the 
: Dearth of Hunwy V. tatbe Ellie ef Fxz! DE RIG 
2 FurnamedBXRFKROSSA."" . 


e * ge. 2 
an ee ee eee eee wid 


\< He enty. V V. left as iff it was. . 7 LETTER 
eie el that the ſtates, ould confer: the empire ., 
on ohe of his. neben Conrad, duke of Fran- 
cbnia, 10 r_ Frederic, duke of, Suabia, Who were 
princes of great. courage; but Albert, archbiſhop 

of Mentz, found means to influence the German 

chiefs to give their a e in gf Lothario, 

duke of 75 te- Supplembourg, who had ſupported _ 
him in all his_conteſts. with, the late emperor? 
Lothario. was accordingly crowned, at Aix-la-Cha- A. b. 1125. 
pelle, in preſence of the, pope's.nuncio... Mean 

While 5 two competitors neglected nothing in 5 
their e to. . the throne. But after 
ſhort oppoſition, which however was 24 5 aj 7 

bloody they dropped t their pretenſions, and were 
e to Lothario, bo; 1 TOS. dane 
them with, is friendſh UP, 


Tak firſt” Eexpedit! n "Pt e ror. 3 
againſt the Bates aft el. to ſue 
for peace, and do homage to the empire. He = 
next Yar into Italy, where cleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, as uſual, Were in much diſorder; Innocent a. D. 113. | 
II, had ſueceeded 1 II. [By virtue of. a ca- 


— —— entree Q — 8 
.* * 


(113% it >. + 25 


nonical elechion; notwitt which, Cardinal 
Leoni, the grandſon O ally Jem, was alſo: 
acletus, and 


roclaimed pope by the — 0 [2 
Lore poſſeſſion of Rome by means of his money, 
whilſt his rival was obliged to retire into France, | 
the common aſylum of diſtreſſed popes. - Lothario 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Innocent, with -whom he 
had an * Liege, accompanied him to A. D. 1133. 
| Vol. . T Rome 
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LETTER Rome at the head of an army, and re-eſtabliſhed 


| him in the papal chair, in ſpite of all the efforts 
Fand oppoſition of Anacletus*. e 


'. ArTER being ſolemnly crowned at Rome, the 
emperor returned to Germany; where, by the ad- 
vice of one Ernerius, he ordered that juſtice ſhould 
be adminiſtered in the empire according. to, the 
Digeſta, or code of Juſtinian, a copy of which 
was, about this time, found in Italy ?. In the 
mean time Roger, duke of Apulia, who had lately 
conquered the iſland, of Sicily, raiſed an army in 
favour of Anacletus, and made himſelf maſter of 
almoſt all the places belonging to the Holy See. 
Pope Innocent retired to Piſa, which was then one 
of the moſt conſiderable trading cities in Europe, 
and again implored the aſſiſtance of Lothario. 
The emperor did not deſert him in his adverſity: 
he immediately put himſelf at the head of a pow- 
etful army; and, by the help of the Piſans, the 
imperial forces ſoon recovered all the patrimony of 
A. D. 1137. St. Peter. Pope Innocent was re- conducted in 
triumph to Rome; which ſo much affected Ana- 
cletus, that he fell a martyr to the ſucceſs of his 
competitor, literally dying of grief. 13 


Tux emperor afterwards drove Roger, duke of 

Apulia, from city to city; and, at length, obliged 

him to take refuge in Sicily, his new kingdom. 
He then ſubdued the provinces of Apulia and 

Calabria, and all Roger's Italian dominions, which 

he formed into a progpality, and beſtowed it, 

with the title of duke, upon Renaud, a German 

prince, and one of his own relations“. 


On his way to Germany, Lothario was ſeized 
with a dangerous diſtemper, which carried him 
A. P. 1137. off near Trent, in the twelfth year of his reign. 

He was diſtinguiſhed by a paſſionate love of * 


" F 


1 


and an exact attention to the adminiſtration of LETTER 
public juſtice. - 


Cox Ap, duke of Franconia, nephew to Hen- 
ry V. was unanimouſly elected emperor, on the 
death of Lothario. But the imperial throne was 
diſputed by Henry the Haughty, duke of Bavaria, 
the-name of whoſe family was Guelphe ; hence 
thoſe who eſpouſed his party were called Guelphs, 
an appellation afterwards uſually beſtowed on the 
enemies of the emperors, _ 5 . 


VV 1 LIN | 
HxxR the Haughty died during this conteſt, 
after being diveſted of his dominions by the prin- 
ces of the empire; but the war was ſtill carried on 
againſt the emperor by Guelphe, the duke's bro- 
ther, and Roger king of Sicily. The imperial ar- 
my was commanded by Frederic, duke of Suabia, | =” 
the emperor's brother, who being born at the 
village of Hieghibelin, gave to his ſoldiers the 
name of Ghibelins; an epithet by which the impe- T 
rial party was diſtinguiſhed in Italy, while the | 
pope's adherents grew famous under that, of 
Guelphs®. ; Lo 


5 / 
% 


Sur, and his principal followers, were be- 
heged in the caſtle of Weinſberg; and having 
ſuſtained great loſs in a ſally, they were obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. The emperor, however, 
inſtead of uſing his good fortune with rigour, 
granted the duke, and his chiet officers, per- 

_ miſſion to retire unmoleſted ; but the ducheſs, 
ſuſpecting the generoſity of Conrad, with whoſe 
enmity to her huſband ſhe was well acquainted, 
begged that ſhe,' and the other women in the caſ- 
tle, might be allowed to come out with as much as 
each of them could carry, and be conducted to a 
Place of ſafety. Her requeſt was granted: and 
the evacuation, was immediately performed; when 
the emperor and his army, who expected to ſee 

: „„ ONES! 
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Ito their aſtoniſhment beheld the ducheſs and her 


A. D. 1141. fair companions ſtaggering beneath the weight of 


both of Italy and Germany. 


their huſbands. he tears ran down Conrad's 


cheeks: he applauded their conjugal tenderneſs ; 
and an accommodation with Guelph, and his adhe- 
rents, was the conſequence of this act of female 
heroiſm . 9 | ts 


WutLz theſe things were tranſacting in Ger- 
many, new diſorders broke out in Italy. The 
people of Rome formed a deſign of re-eſtabliſh- 


ing the commonwealth, of retrieving the ſove- 
reignty of their city, and of aboliſhing the tem- 
poral dominion of the popes. Lucius II. marched 


againſt the rebels, and was killed at the foot of 
the Capitol; bur Eugenius III. found means to 


A. D. 1144. reduce them to reaſon, and preſerve the authority 


of the Apoſtolic „ 


Tus pope afterwards countenanced the ſecond 
cruſade againſt the Saracens, / preached by St. Ber- 
nard, in which the emperor and the king of France 
engaged, us ſhall be related in the next letter. 
Another cruſade was preached againſt the Moors 
in Spain, in which a great many Germans, froni 


the neighbourhood of the Rhine and Weſer, en- 


gaged; and the Saxons, about the ſame time, un- 
dertook a cruſade againſt the Pagans of the North, 
whom they cut off in thouſands, without making 
one converts. fie MY, ; 


NoTHinG remarkable happened in the empire, 
after the return of Conrad III. from the Eaſt, 
except the death of prince Henry, his eldeſt fon, 


who had been elected king of the Romans, This 
4. D. 1152.event greatly affected the emperor, who died ſoon 


after; and his nephew Frederic, ſurnamed Bar- 
baroſſa, duke of Suabia, was raiſed to the imperial 
throne, by the unanimous voice of the princes 
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| Lzw IS VII ſurnamed the Young, was no LETTER 
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ſooner ſeated on the throne of France, than he 
found himſelf engaged in one of thoſe civil wars, 
which the feudal government rendered unavoida- 
ble; and having in an expedition into Champagne, 
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made himſelf maſter of Vitry, he cauſed the A. D. 1142. 


church to be ſet on fire, by which means thirteen 
hundred ꝓerſons, who had taken refuge there, 
periſhed in the flames. This cruel action 


made a deep impreſſion upon the king's mind, 
and prepared the way for a ſecond cruſade, which 


now demands your attention. 


Tux Chriſtians of the Eaſt grew weaker every 
day, in thoſe countries which they had conquered. 


The little kingdom of Edeſſa had already been ta- 


ken by the Turks, and Jeruſalem itſelf was threat- 

ned. Europe was ſolicited for a new armament , 
and as the French had begun the firſt inundation, 

they were again applied to, in hopes of a ſecond, 


Porr Eugenius III. to whom the deputies of the 
Eaſt had been ſent, very wiſely pitched upon Ber- 
nard, abbot of Clairvaux, as the inſtrument” of 
this pious warfare. Bernard was learned, for thoſe 
times, naturally eloquent, auſtere in his life, irre- 
proachable in bis morals, enthuſiaſtically zealous, 
and inflexible in his purpoſe. He had long held 
the reputation of a ſaint, was heard as an oracle, 
and revered as a prophet ; little wonder, therefore, 
he found means to perſuade the king of France, 
that there was no other method of expiating his 
guilt but by an expedition to the Holy Land. 

i 


A 


Ar 
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LETTER Ar Vezelai in Burgundy, a ſcaffold was erect- 

ed in the market-place, on which St. Bernard, 

A. D. 1146. appeared by the fide of Lewis VII. The faint 
ſpoke firſt, the king ſeconded him, after taking 
the croſs from his hands. Queen Eleanor alſo took 
the croſs, and the example of the royal pair was 
followed by all preſent among whom were many 
of the chief nobility. - „ 


-SUGER, abbot of St. Denis, then prime mi- 
niſter, a man very different from Bernard, endea- 
voured in vain to diſſuade the king from aban- 
doning his dominions, ' by telling him that he 
might make a much more ſuitable atonement for 
his guilt by ſtaying as home, and governing his 
kingdom in a wiſe and prudent manner: the elo- 
quence of St. Bernard, and the madneſs of the 
times, prevailed, Suger, however, retained his 
opinion; and made no ſcruple of a. the 

inconveniencies that would attend an expedition 
to Paleſtine, whilſt the abbot made. himſelf an- 
ſwerable for its ſucceſs, and extolled it with an 
_ enthuſiaſm that paſſed for inſpiration. = 


Ele: ; ROM France, St. Bernard went to preach the 
cruſade in Germany; where by the force of his 


irreſiſtible eloquence, he prevailed on the emperor 


Conrad III. Frederic Barbarofla, afterwards em- 
peror, and an infinite number of perſons of all 
ranks, to take the croſs, promiſing them, in the 
name of God, victory over the Infidels. He ran 
from city to city, every where communicating his 
enthuſiaſm; and, if we believe the hiſtorians of 
thoſe times, working miracles. It is not indeed 
pretended that he reſtored the dead to life; but 
the blind received ſight, the lame walked, the 
ſick were healed: and to theſe bold aſſertions, 
we may add a fact no leſs incredible, that, while 
St. Bernard's eloquence operated ſo powerfully 4 
e \ 
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the minds of the Germans, he always preached to LETTER 
them in French, a language which they did not. . 
underſtanddsz. e — 


Tux hopes of certain victory drew after the 
emperor and the king of France the greateſt part 
of the knights in their dominions; and it is ſaid, 
that in each army there were reckoned ſeventy 
thouſand men in complete armour, with a prodi- 
gious number of light: horſe, beſides infantry : ſo 
that we cannot well reduce this ſecond emigration 
to leſs than three hundred thouſand perſons, and 
theſe joined to one million three hundred thouſand 
ſent before, make in the whole fixteen hundred 
thouſandgtranſplanted inhabitants, 


- Taz Germans took: the field firſt, the French A. D. : 147. 
followed them: and the ſame exceſſes that had been 
committed by the ſoldiers of the firſt cruſade were 

acted over again by theſe; which gave Manuel 
Comnenes the ſame apprehenſions that the former 
had raiſed in his grandfather Alexis. If the Greek 
, emperor behaved ungenerouſly: to them, it muſt 

therefore be. aſcribed: to the wregularity of their 
_ own conduct, which made craft neceſſary, where 

force was unequal; eſpecially as Manuel is repre- 

ſented, on all other occaſions, as a prinee of great - 
- generoſity and magnanimity : but the mortality 
which prevailed in the German army, near the 
plains of Conftantinople, may be accounted for 

. from the the change of climate only, without ſup- 
Y . poſing either the wells to be poiſoned, or the 
meal to be mingled with lime. 


Ar r ER Conrad had paſſed the Boſphorus, he 
acted with that imprudence which ſeems inſepa- 
rable from ſuch kind of expeditions. The prin- 
cipality of Antioch was yet in being, and he might 
have joined thoſe Chriſtians who remained in Syria, 
and there have waited for the king of France. 
= Their numbers united would have inſured mo 
; uc- 


4 
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: be emperor jealous both of the prince of Antioch, 
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ſucceſs. But inſtead of ſuch a rational meaſure, 


and the king. of France, marched immediately 
into the middle of Aſia Minor; where the ſultan 


of Iconium, a more experienced en drew 


his heavy German cavalry among the rocks, and 
cut his army in pieces. He fled to Antioch; went 
to Jeruſalem as a pilgrim, inſtead of appearing 


A. D. 1148. there as the leader of an army, and returned to 


Europe with a handful of men +. 


7 HE king of France was not more ſucceſsful 


in his enterprize. He fell into the ſame ſnare that 


had deceived the emperor ; and being ſurprized 
among the rocks near Laodicea, was wgrited, as 


Conrad had been. But Lewis met with a domeſtic 


misfortune that gave him more uneaſineſs than the 
loſs of his army. Queen Eleanor was ſuſpected 
of an amour with the prince of Antioch, at 
whoſe court her huſband had taken refuge. She 


is even ſaid to have forgot her fatigues in the arms 


of a young Turk: and the concluſion of the 


whole expedition was, that Lewis, like Conrad, 


A. D. 1145. returned to Europe with the wreck of a great army, 


after viſiting the holy ſepulchre, and being diſ- 
honoured by his pious conſort, whoſe affection 
and zeal led her to embrace the croſs, and accom- 
pany him into Afia5! A thouſand ruined families 


in vain exclaimed againſt St. Bernard for his pro- 


heſies; he excuſed himſelf upon the example of 
oſes; who, like him, he ſaid, had promiſed 


the Iſraelites to conduct them into a happy qt be 


and yet ſaw the firſt generation periſh in 
deſerts. | | 


Lew s, more delicate than politic, annulled, 


ſoon after his return, his marriage with queen 


Eleanor ; who immediately eſpouſed his powerful 
vaſſal, Henry Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, 
= . PN count 
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count of Anjou and Maine, and preſumptive heir LETTER 
to the crown of England, which the acceſſion of AXE, 
power ariſing from this alliance enabled him to 
obtain, while France loſt the fine provinces of 
| Guienne and Poitou, the hereditary poſſeſſions of 
the queen. But before I treat of that ſubject, we 
muſt take a view of the introductory reign, + 
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EnGLANnD fromthe death of Henry I. 70 the Ac- 
0 2164.15: eefles.of ene i 2.5, 


* 
* 


Lern HxNRx I. my dear Boy, as you have had 


occaſion to ſee, left his dominions by will to his 
daughter Matilda; and as the nobility, both of 
England and Normandy, had ſworn fealty to her, 
ſhe had reaſon to expect the inheritance of both 
ſtates. But the averſion of the feudal barons 
againſt female - ſucceſſion, prevailed over their 


A. D. 1135. good faith, and prepared the way for the uſurpa- 


tion of Stephen, ſon of the count of Blois, and 
grandſon of the Conqueror, by his daughter 


Adela. 


STEPHEN was a prince of vigour and Mey 
but the manner in which he had obtained the 
crown of England, obliged him to grant exorhi- 
tant privileges to the nobility and clergy, who 
might be ſaid to command the kingdom, The 
barons built and fortified caſtles ; 1 them 
with their owntroops; and, when offended, bid their 
monarch defiance, while wars between themſelves 
were carried on with the utmoſt fury in every 
quarter. They even aſſumed the right of coining 
money, and of exerciſing, without appeal, every 
act of juriſdiction; and the inferior gentry, and 


the people, finding no guardianſhip from the laws, 


during this total diſſolution of ſovereign authority, 


were obliged to pay court to ſome neighbouring 


chieftain, and to purchaſe his protection, not on- 


ly by yielding to his exactions, but by aſſiſting 


him in his rapine upon others“. 
Lo of Saks 5 WualLlt 
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Wulrx things continued in this ſituation, Da- LETTER 
vid king of Scotland appeared at the head of a . 
conſiderable army, in defence of his niece Matil- 
da's title, and penetrating into Yorkſhire, laid 
the country waſte by his barbarous- ravages; 
which enraged the northern nobility, who might 
otherwiſe have been inclined to join him, and 
proved the ruin of his cauſe. The earl of Albe- 
marle, and other powerful nobles, aſſembled an 
army at North-Allerton, where a great battle was A. D. 1138. 
fought, called the battle of the Standard, from a 
high crucifix erected by the Engliſh on a waggon, 
and carried along with the army, as a military en- 
ſign. The Scots were routed with 2 ſlaughter, 
and their king narrowly eſcaped: falling into the 
hands of the Engliſh ?.. | 


Tuis ſucceſs over-awed the malcontents in 
England, and might have given ſtability to Ste- 
phen's throne, had he not been ſo elated by proſ- 
perity as to engage in a conteſt with the clergy, 
who were at that time an over-match for any mo- 

narch. They acted entirely as barons; fortified 
caſtles, employed military power againſt their ſo- 

. vereign or their neighbours,” and thereby increaſed 
thoſe diſorders which it was their duty to prevent, 
while they claimed an exemption from all civil ju- | 
riſdiction, and attracted popularity by the ſacred- | 
neſs of their character. The biſhop of Saliſbury, | 1 
whoſe caſtles had been ſeized by order of the king, | 

appealed to the pope; and had not Stephen and his | 

partizans employed menaces, and even ſnewn a | 

_ diſpoſition of executing, vengeance by the hands of 
the ſoldiery, affairs had inſtantly come to extremi- 
ty between the crown and the mitre. 


In the mean time Matilda, encouraged by theſe ; 
diſcontents, and invited by the rebellious clergy, 
To OE landed 
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LETTER landed in England, accompanied by Robert earl of 
XXiv- Glouceſter, natural ſon of the late king, and a reti- 
A. D. 173. nue of an hundred and forty knights. She fixed 


her reſidence at Arundel caſtle, whoſe gates were 
opened to her by Adelais, the queen dowager, now 


married to William de Albin, earl of Suſſex, Her 


party daily increaſed. She was ſoon joined by ſe- 
veral barons, and war raged in every quarter of 


the kingdom; which was carried on with ſo much 
fury, that the land was left untilled, and the in- 
ſtruments.of huſbandry deſtroyed or abandoned : 


ſo that a grievous famine, the natural reſult of 


theſe diſorders, affected equally both parties, and 


reduced the ſpoilers, as well as the defenceleſs 
people, to the moſt extreme want. £ fe 


Tulxss werein this deplorable ſituation, when 


an unexpected event ſeemed to promiſe ſome miti- 
_ gation of the public calamities. The royal army 


A. D. 1141. Was defeated near the caſtle of Lincoln; and Ste- 


i 


phen himſelf, ſurrounded by the enemy, and borne 


down by-numbers, was made captive, after ex- 
erting uncommon efforts of valour. He was con- 


duced to Glouceſter, thrown into priſon, and ig- 


nominiouſly loaded with irons :. but he was foon 
after releaſed in exchange for earl Robert, Matil- 


da's brother, who was no leſs the ſoul of the one 


party, than Stephen was of the other; and the 
civil war was again kindled with greater fury than 


„ 


Tux weakneſs of both parties, however, at laſt 


A. D. 1148. produced a tacit ceſſation of arms, and the empreſs 


Matilda retired into Normandy. But an event ſoon 


after happened, which threatened a revival of hoſ- 
tilities in England. Prince Henry, ſon of Ma- 


tilda and Geoffrey Plantagenet, had reached his 
fixteenth year, and was deſirous of receiving the 


honour 
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England with a great retinue, and was viſited by 


he rouſed by his dexterity and vigour in all manly 
exerciſes, and his prudence in every occurrence. 
He ſtaid ſome time in Scotland, where he increaſ- 


ed in reputation; and on his return to Normandy, A. D. 1150. 
he was inveſted in that duchy by the conſent of _ 


his mother Matilda. His father died the follow- 
ing year, when Henry took poſſeſſion of Anjou 
and Maine, and eſpouſed the heireſs of Guienne 
and Poitou, who had been married ſixteen years 


to Lewis VII. king of France, but whom he had 


divorced, as I have already obſerved 5, on account 
of her gallantries. This marriage, which brought 
Henry a great acceſſion of power, rendered him 
extremely formidable to his rival; and the proſ- 

pect of his riſing fortune had ſuch an effect in 


fuſed to anoint Euſtace, Stephen's ſon, as his ſuc- 
_ ceſfor, and made his eſcape beyond ſea, to avoid 
the fury of the enraged monarch. | 


As ſoon as Henry was informed of theſe diſpo- 


ſitions in the people, he invaded England. Ste-A. D. 1153. 


phen advanced with a ſuperior army to meet him; 
and a deciſive action was every day expected, 
when the great men on both ſides, terrified with 
the proſpect of farther bloodſhed and confuſion, 
interpoſed with their good offices, and ſet on foot 


a negociation between the contending princes, 
The death of Euſtace, which happened during the 


courſe of the treaty, facilitated its concluſion ; 
and an accommodation was at laſt ſettled, by 
which it was agreed, that Stephen ſhould poſſeſs 


the crown during his life-time; that juſtice ſhould | 


be adminiſtered in his name, eyen in the provinces 


285 
honour of knighthood from his great-uncle, David LETTER 
king of Scotland. For this purpoſe he paſſed thro . 


the moſt conſiderable of his partizans, whoſe hopes 


England, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury re- 
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ry, on Stephen's death, ſhould ſucceed to the 
kingdom, and William, Stephen's ſon, to Bou- 
logne, and his patrimonial cliate®. | 5 


[ 


Tux barons all ſwore to the obſervance of this 


_ treaty, and did homage to Henry as heir of the 


crown, who immediately after evacuated the king- 


A. p. 1154.dom ; and Stephen's death, which happened next 


year, prevented thoſe jealouſies and feuds, which 
were likely to have enſued in ſo delicate a ſituation. 


His character is differently repreſented by hiſtori- 


ans: but all allow, that he poſſeſſed induſtry, ac- 
tivity, and courage, to a great degree; and had 
he ſucceeded by a juſt title, he ſeems to have been 
well qualified to promote the happineſs and proſ- 
perity of his ſubjeQts, notwithſtanding the miſe- 
ries that England ſuffered under his reign, 


» 


2 
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„ 92 pl ſs Wh 


FRANCE and ENGLAND, during the Reign of 
72-439 0% DINNKTY- IE Fes 2 


1 HA vx already obſerved, my dear Boy, that be- LETTER 
fore the conqueſt of England by the duke of Nor- N 
mandy, this iſland was as diſtinct from the reſt of 
the world in politics as in ſituation. The Engliſh had 
then neither enemies nor allies on the continent. But 
the foreign dominions of William and his ſucceſſors 
connected them with the kings and great vaſſals of 
France; and while the oppoſite pretenſions of the 
pope and the emperor in Italy produced a conti- 
nual intercourſe between Germany and that coun- 
try, the two great monarchs of France and England 
formed, in another part of Europe, a ſeparate ſyſ- 
tem, and carried on their wars and negociations. 
without meeting either with oppoſition or ſupport 


from their neighbours the extenſive confederacies 


by which the European potentates are now united, 
and made the guardians of each other, being then 
totally unknown. Little wonder, therefore, that 
Lewis VII. king of France, obſerved with terror the 
riſing greatneſs of the houſe of Anjou, or Plantage- 
net, whoſe continental dominions compoſed above 
a third of the whole French monarchy, and which 
gave a ſovereign to England in the perſon of Henry 
II. But the jealouſy occaſioned by this very cir- 
cumſtance, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, not 
only ſaved France from falling a prey to England, 
but exalted that kingdom to the pitch'of grandeur 
which it has ſo long enjoyed. Theking of England 
ſoon became a kind of foreigner in his continental 
dominions ; and the other powerful vaſſals of the 
French crown, bre of being rouſed at the op- 
preſſion of a co-vaſlal, were rather pleaſed at the 
expulſion of the Engliſn. e 
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LETrER As theſe important conſequences could not be 
XXV. foreſeen by human wiſdom, the king of France had 
maintained a ſtrict union with Stephen, in order to 
prevent the ſucceſſion of Henry. The ſudden death 
of the uſurper, however, rendered abortive all the 
ſchemes of Lewis. Henry was received in England 
with the acclamations of all orders of men, who 
4. D. Ii 4. joyfully ſwore to him the oath, of allegiance; nd, | 
he began his reign with the re-eſtabliſhment of 
. juſtice and good order, to which the kingdom had 
been long a firanger. For this purpole, he diſ- 
miſſed all thoſe foreign metcenaries retained by 
Stephen; and that he might reſtore authority to 
the laws, he cauſed all the new erected caſtles to 
be demoliſhed, which had proved ſo many ſanc- 
tuaries to rebels and free-booters. 0 


3 


TRxANQUILLITY: was no ſooner reſtored in Eng- 
| land, than Henry had occaſion; to viſit his foreign 
| | dominions; where all things being likewiſe ſettled, 
1 he returned to repreſs the incurſions of the Welch, 
who at firſt gave him much trouble, but at length 
A. P. 1157. ſubmitted. In the mean time a quarrel broke out he- 
tween Lewis and Henry, relative to the county of 
Thoulouſe, and war was openly carried on between 
the two monarchs; but it produced no memorable 
event, was ſtopt by a ceſſation of arms, and termina- 
A. D. 1161. ted in a peace, through the mediation of the pope. 


Tus war, ſo inſignificant in itſelf, is remarkable 
by the manner in which it was conducted. An ar- 
my compoſed of feudal vaſſals, as I have had occa- 
ſion frequently to obſerve, was commonly very in- 
tractable and undiſciplined, both becauſe of the in- = 
dependent ſpirit of the perſons who ſerved in it, and 
becauſe the commands were not given either by the 
choice of the ſovereign, or from the military capa- 
city and experience of the officers. Each baron con- 
ducted his own vaſſals; his rank was greater or leſs, 
| | i in 


\ 


— 
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in proportion to the extent of his property: even ETER 


the ſupreme command under the prince was often XXV. 


attached to birth; and as the military vaſſals were 


obliged to ſerve only forty days, at their own 
charge, the prince reaped very little benefit from 


their attendance. Henry, ſenſible of theſe incon- 
veniencies, levied upon his vaſlals in Normandy, 
and other provinces remote from Thoulouſe, the 
ſeat of war, a ſum of money in place of their ſer- 
vice; and this commutation, by reaſon of the great 
diſtance, was ſtill more advantageous to his Engliſh 
vaſſals. He therefore impoled a ſcutage of three 
pounds upon each knight's fee“; a condition tho 
unuſual, and the firſt perhaps to be met within hif-. 
tory, to which the military tenants readily ſubmit- 


ted. With this money he levied an army,. which 


was more at his command, and whole ſervice was 


more durable and conſtant; and in order to facili- 


tate thoſe levies, he enlarged the privileges of the 

people, and rendered them more independent of the 
barons, by whom they had been long held in ſervi- 
tude, or in a ſtate of the moſt grievous oppreſſion. 


1 Ch 4 5 ' [ | 15 5 a : j 12.3 2 1 . e ©4 © 
Ha vins thus regulated his civil and military af- 
fairs, and accommodated his differenceswith Lewis, 


Henry, ſoon after his return to England, began to A. D. :16:. 


caſt his eyes upon the church, where abuſes of eve- 


ry kind prevailed. The clergy, among their other 


inventions to obtain money, had inculcated the ne- 


ceſlity of. penance as an atonement ' for ſin: they 


had alſo. introduced the practice of paying large 


— 


ſums of money, as a compoſition for theſe pe- 
nances, by which means the {ins of the people were 


become a, revenue to the prieſts; and the king 


computed, that by this invention alone, they le- 


vied more money from his ſubjects, than flowed 


into the royal exchequer by all the methods of 


public ſupply s. Henry, therefore, feeling for his 
oppreſſed people, required 425 a civil officer, of 


Vol. I. his 
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n his N pointment, ſhould; for the future be preſent 
Il eccleſiaſtical courts, and give his conſent to 


A D. 2162-EVELY: compoſition made by mem for their ſpiri- 


tual oth es 1 FRANC eben QUE 3 585 
% 10 +: vw 104 5 98 (11-5 
3 ＋ 9 8 ane Sabo: in tat age had rendune- 
ed all immediate ſubordination to * civil Power. 


They openly claimed an exemption, in criminal 
aceuſations; from a trial before courts of juſtice; 
ſpiritual;penaltics alone could be inflicted on their 


1 


offendes : and as the clerical habit was thus become 


4 protection for all enormities, the) could not fail 


to increaſe Accordingly crimes of, the deepeſt dye 


were dalj committed: with impunity. by eceleſiaſ- 


tics; and it was fqund upon inquiry, that no leſs 
than an hundred murders had been perpetrated 
fince the King's acceſſion, hy men in hol orders, 
e i never been called ſto aceount for theſe:of 
s againſt ihe laws of nature and ſgeiety: 


io Þfis 5 950SUp211109 NI Ruff Tay 


5 ander to 5905 theſe evils; as dhe firſtrſiep 


towards the projected reformation, and to:reftore 


the union between the civil and ecleſiaſtical paur- 
ers, ſo neeeſſary in every eee e for the main? 
tenance of peace and harmony, Henrys exalted 
Thomas 2 Becket, his chancellor, to the ſegoof 
Canterbury, on the death of archbiſnop Theo- 
bald); rightly.judg) ging, wat if the preſedt.oppor+ 


clergy: allowed to proceed, the crown muſta be in 


denger, from the prevailing ſuperſtition of the 
people, of falling eee 


CCC Fot sd: 

BGR TT, While ehancellor, was:pampans in his 
cetimat,Gatmphaani in bis furniture, and Juxuriqusin 
his table, beyond any thing that England had ſeen 
in a ſubject. His houfe Wag a place of edueation 
for the ſons of the chicf/ nobility, and the king 
himſelf 9 condeſcended: to partake of his 


ener 5 


5 and the uſurpations —4 
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entertainments/" | His amuſements were as gay; as a 5 
his manner of ſife was ſplendid and opulent. He 
employed himſelf at leiſure hours in hunting hawle- A. D. 2162. 


ing, gaming, and horfemanſhip. His complaifance 
and good humour had rendered him agreeable, 
and his induſtry and abilities uſeful to his muſter: 
and as he was well acquainted: with the king's in- 
tention of retrenching, or rather confming within 
ancient bounds, all vcelefiaftical: privileges, and 
fhewed al wa ys a ae to comply with 
every advance to that purpoſe, Henry! eonfidered 
him as tlie fitteſt perſon he could plade at the head 
of the Eugliſti church. But never prinee of ſo 
much penctrauon, as appeared in the iſſue, ſo lit- 
tle underſtood the character of his rr iniſte. 
591110 nd; bed ast barb ad 1 6. 
Becker was no ſooner itiftalled=in-the:ſee-of 
Canterbury, hieh rendered bim he fecond perſon 
in the kingdom; than he ſecretly aſpired at being 
the firſt in conſequence at leaſt, and totally altered 
his manner of life. He affected the greated auſte- 
rity and the moſt rigid mortifleation i he wore 
fachcloth nett his fin, which he changed ſo: ſel. 
dom, that it was filed with dirt and vermin; his 
uſuat diet was bread; his drink water; he tore his 
back witfl the frequent diſcipline which he inflicted 
upon it 5 on his knees, in imi- 
tation of Chriſt, the feet of thirteen heggars, whom 
he after warde diſmiffed with preſerts Byery one 
he made prefeſſion of ſanctity was admitted to 
his converſatidn and returned full of panegyries on 
the hummity, as welt as piety and rhortifcation of 
the holy primate; whoſe aſpect wore the appearance 
of ſeriouſneſs; merttal reflection, and ſacred dero- 
tion/p!and-alt mon of penetration ſaw; that he was 
med iating ſopne great deſign, and that the ambi- 
tion and oſtentatidn of his character had taken a 
new and more dangerous directioe. 
i e Tunis 
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LETTER Tuts champion of the church, for ſuch he now 
declared himſelf, did not even wait till the king 


A: D. Nen. ſhould edmmence thoſe projects, which he knew 


had Bech formed againſt eccleſiaſtical. power: he 
himſelf began hoſtilities, and endeavoured to over- 
awe the king by the intrepidity and boldneſs of his 
enter pttzes But though Henry found hitnſelf thus 
grievouſty miſtaken in the character of the perſon 
whom he had promoted to the primacy, he deter- 
mined not to deſiſt from his former intention of re- 
trenching elerieal uſurpations and an event ſoon 
oocurred which gave him a plaufible pretence for 
putting his deſign in execution, and ſbraught things 
to a criſis with the archbiſhop.- „ 
4 +» 713590, 07 Hul od agmygis[s. (un 
A. D. 1163. A CLERK an eee, eee 

a gentleman's daughter, had about tfüs time pro- 
ceeded to murder the father; and the general in- 
dignation againſt ſo enormous a crime made the 
king inſiſt, that the cler ſnould be delivered up to 
the civil magiſttate, and receive condign puniſh- 
ment; but Becket inſiſted on the privileges of the 

. church, and maintained that no ter puniſnment 
Henry laid hold of ſo favourable a cauſe to puſh 
the elergy with reſpect to all their uſurpations, and 
to determine at once thoſe controverſies, which 


daily multiplied, between the civil and eccleſiaſtical 


Juriſdictions: He ſummoned an aſſembly of, all the 
prelates of England, and put to them this coneiſe 
and deciſtve queſtion: Whether on not they were 
willing to ſubmit to the ancient lays and cuſtoms of 
the kingdom? The biſhops anſwered equivocally, 

and the king left the aſſembly. with marks of the 
higheſt indignation. They were terrified, and gave 
a general promiſe of obſerving the ancienteuſtoms?. 

Bur a declaration in general terms was not ſuffi- 
cient for Henry: he wanted to define exactly the li- 
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mits between the rival powers. For this purpoſe; he Lz n 
ſummotied at Clarendon a general council of the bi- ; 
ſhops and nobles, to whom he ſubmitted that great © D. 1164. 
and important queſtion. The barons were all gamed 
to the king's party, either by the reaſons he urged, 
or by his ſuperior authority: the biſnops were over- 
awied by the general combination againſt them; and 
the following laws, among others, commonly called 
the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, were voted with- 
out oppofition: That no chief tenant of the 
* erown fnould be excommunicated, nor have his 
% lands put under an interdict, without the king's 
“ conſent; that © no appeals in ſpiritual cauſes 
% ſhould. be carried before the Holy See, nor 
any clergyman be ſuffered to depart the king- 
dom, unleſs with the king's permiſſion; that 
005 laymen ſhould not be accuſed in ſpiritual courts, 
te except-by{legal: and reputable promoters "Ind 
4! witneſſes; and laſtly (which was the great object 
# cairhed'atY+ that churchmen, accuſed) of 1 ; 
Seer tried in the civil courts?” l 
2rls to a8 5fi img n oo en Rr td 1 
FREsE articleg were well calculated to prevent 5 
che principal ab es in eccleſiaſtieal affairs, and put 
. ny the uſurpations of the church, and 
| paſſed in a national and <ivilaſſembly, | | 
- they ly eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority of the legifla- 1 
« tuts over all papal 'dectees or ſpiritual canons, But | 
ab Hehry knew the biſhops would take the firſt 
opportunity to deny the authority wWhieh had en- 
acted theſe conſtitutions; he reſolded they ſhould 
ſertheir ſeal to them, and give a promiſe to ob- 
ſetve them: For this purpoſe they were reduced 
wb Writing; and none of the prelates dared toop- = _ | 
-poſeithe king's will except Becket, Who at length . 4 | 
. conſented;15'He fet his ſeal to the conſtitutions ; | | 
13 — kgally, with good-faith, and without fraud 
i#eſerue; torobſerve them; and even took an 
"__ to/that-purpoſe?. - - 
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mercy; for they were ſenſible, that accounts of 
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LETTER Hzxxv, thinking he had now finally prevailed 


in this great enterprize, ſent the conſtitutions to 


A. P. 1264. Alexander III. to be ratifięed: but the pope, who 


plainly : ſaw they were ae Amen blende 


independency = England onthe Holy See, abro- 


gated, annulled, and rejected them; and when 


Becket found he might hope for ſupport in an op- 


poſition, he ex preſſect the deepeſt ſorrow for his 
eonceſſiens. He redoubled his auſterities, as a 
puriſnment for his criminal compliance; and he 
refuſed to exetciſe any part of his eccleſiaſtical 
function, till he ſhould receive abſolution from 


the pope. Abſdilution was xgadily granted him; 


after Which he ſet no bonnds to his -obſtinacy fag 


e 3.014 91 md; 109 nA en 
n 369738 - 12410, No is Erol er 75..2? irt 


Hewnv, however, who was entirely. maſter of 


his extenſive dominions, and furs every one would 


obey his will, except the man vom lie had lifted 
into power, and to wWhoſe aſſiſtauoe he had truſted | 
in forwarding his favourite project againſt theder- 

gy, was now tranſported beyond all bounds of 
moderation, and reſolved both to humble the 
chürch, and make the prelate: fel the weight of 
his indignation. He ſu et to giue an 
account of his Je WY wap while changellor, 
and to pay the balance due from the revenues of 
all the prelacies, abbies, and baronies, which had 


been aeg e eee gg that time. 


tx? 88 2 90 Sutsett 910190 9. 


e ee 1 ſeems! to haue bern 
more dictated by paſſion than by juſtica or even 
by ſound policy, threw Becket; and all the cler- 
2 of England, into the utmoſt confuſion. Some 

biſhops adviſed him to reſign his ſee, on receiv- 
ing an acquittal; others were of opinion, that he 
ought to ſubmit himſelf entirely to the king's 


Ie . 
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ſo much intricacy could not be produced; of a LETTER 
ſudden, in ſuch a manner as to ſatisfy. a tribunal, 2 
reſolved co ruin and oppreſs him. But the pri⸗ e 
mate, ihus puſhed to extremity, had too much 
courage to yield; he determined to brave all his 
enemies; to wuſt to the ſacredneſs of his cha- 
racer for protection: and to defy the utmoſt efforts 
of royal ĩndignation, by involving his cauſe with 
that of God and the church. He accordingiy ſtrict: 
ly. prohibited: hig ſuffragans to aſſiſt at any ſuch 
trial, or give their ſancłion to any ſentence agaiuſt 
him; he put himſelf and his ſee under the pro- 
tectidn of the videgerent of Chriſt, and appealed 
to his Holineſs againſt ee which his ini: 
quitous jud es might think proper to inflict. upon 
him. he indignation of a great monar 
added:he,;*5:fuch as:Hehry, with his ſward;|:can 
only kill the body; while that of the church, 
intiuſted to the primate,” can kill the ſoul, and 
© throw: the PIO IN i ig and wingeal 
<< perdition ,“ Ie Meg! 
ine G. 116 0 700 Date 14 Eo TLM a 
| AppzaLs to the pope, even in ita oor 
had been prohibited by :the Conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon,2'and'>confequently: | were become 'crimi- 
nal by law; but an appeal in a civil cauſe, ſuch 
as the king's demand upon /Becket;: was altoge- 
ther new:and- unprecedented;/ and tended direct- 
* the ſubverſion of the government : Henry, 
erefore, having now obtained ſo much better a 
pretenoe for his violence, would probably: have 
puſbed- this affair to tlie utmoſt ext nſt 
the primate; had he not retired beyond . and 
put himſelf under the protection of ilig phpe and 
thong: aria ene 27 II ww Habe 2 9 Il : 
90] Jaft3 «TIO IL] 30 am tene s III e 
Many rea ons conſpired to procure Becket 
countenance and pee abroad; and * vio- 


lent 


9.11 
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TER lent proſecution carried on againſt him at home, 
had a natural tendency to turn the public fayour 
4. D. 1164.00 his ſide, and to make men forget his former 


ingratitude towards the king, and his departure 
from all oaths. and engagements, as well as the 


_ enormity of thoſe eccleſiaſtical privileges, of which 


he affected to be the champion. Philip, earl of 
Flanders, and Lewis, king of France, jealous of 
the riſing greatneſs. of, Henry, were glad of any 
opportunity to give him, diſturbance in his go- 
verament. - They pretended to pity extremely 
the condition of the exiled primate; and the pope, 


- F 
9 — 
* R Y 


Eyrope Vit J | 
Which he had. ſuffered. He compared: himſelf to 


Chriſt, oho had been gondemned byna lay tri- 


biinal, and. who was erneifi 
bes) eſhons under which... his church laboured . 


« 
— 


g acquieſce. He iſſued ont a cenſure 
unication agaigſt the King's ahief mi- 
1s by name, and compreſiending in general all 
ons gf Clarendon he abrogated and annulled 
thee Conl Ne perſons from the 
oaths which; ey had token 10 oblerye them and 
; Ne nde it de ſpiritual thunder. (QVET) Henry, 2 
at he might avoid the blow by a timely re- 
pentance *?, | 5 


HENRY, 
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Henk, on the other hand, employed the tem- LETTER 


poral weapons ſtil! in his power. He ſuſpended the 2 
hu the bf Beter's-pence, and ; made 'ſome"ad- A. D. 1166.“ 
vances towards an alhiahce with the empetor'Fre- 
deric Barbaroſſa, WhO Ws then engaged in viclent 
wars with pope Alexander III. Both parties grew 
ſick of contention';” and each was afraid of the 
other: Thought the vigour of Ce 0 vern- 
ment had confirmed his authority in all his domi- 
nions, he Was fenſible that his throne might be 
ſhaken by a ſentence of excommunication; and as 
the trials hitherto made of the ſpiritual weapons b 
Becket had not ſueceeded to his expectation, and 
every thing remained quiet both in England and 
Normandy, nothing ſeemed impoſſible to the vi- 
gilance and capacity of ſo great a prince. 0 
118 flire gat TRSTQ e IRE He 2 
Tursg confiderations produced frequent at- 
tempts at an accommodation, which was long ob- 
ſtructed by mutual jealouſy. After all differ- 
ences ſeemed adjuſted, the king offered to 
ſign the treaty; with à falvo to bis royal dipnity ; 
which gave ſo mueh umbrage to the primate, that 
the negociãtion Hecame fruitleſs: and in a ſecond 
negociation, Bècket; imitating Hetity's Sir 01 
offered to make his ſubmiſſions with a ſalvo of the 
honour of God, and the Þberties of the church; which, 
for a like reaſon; was offenſive to the king, and 
rendered the treatꝗ abortive. A third conference 
was broke off Hy the ſame means; and even iti a 
fourth, when all things were ſettled; and the pri- 
mate was introduced to the king, Henry refuſed 
him the kiſs of peace, under pretence that he had | 
made a raſh vow to the contrary: the want of ; 
which formality, inſighificant as it may ſeem, pre: 900 ; 
_ vented the cou of the treaty, it being re- 
garded in thoſe times as the only ſure mark of 
J e 


In 


THE HIS TOR TIT OF 


LETTER In one of theſe conferences, at which the French 
—— was preſent, Henry faid to that monarch, 


There have been many kings of England, ſome 
of greater, ſome of leſs authority than myſelf; 
there have alſo been many archbiſhops of Canter- 
„ bury, holy and good men, and entitled to every 
© kind of reſpect: let Becket only act towards me 
+, with the ſame ſubmiſſion, which the greateſt of 
his predeceſſors has paid to the leaſt of mine, 
and there ſhalt be no controverſy between us.“ 


Winsen 50 9 


Lx IS was ſo much ſtruck with this ſtate of the 
caſe, and with an offer which Henry made to ſub- 
mit his cauſe to the French clergy, that he could 
not forbear condemning Becket, and withdraw 
ing his friendſhip for ſome time: but their com- 
mon animoſity againſt Henry ſoon produced a re- 
newal of their former intimacy; and the primate 
revived his threats and excoemmunications All 
difficulties between the parties, however, were at 


A. D. 1170. laſt adjuſted, and Becket waß perrnitted to return 


on conditions both honourable and advantageous““: 
a certain proof how much Henry dreaded the inter- 
dict which was ready to be laid upon his dominions, 
if he had continued in diſobedience to the church, 
and how terrible the thunder of the church muſt 
mou have _ tes humble pat of - 
ha ma fpirtt os 30124 913 god Daligy 
» aughty Dore rin DOG .hobg91 O97 Bf rl 
* 'Trrs | ACCOm me dation with Becket, though 
granted on terins ſo diſad vantageous to the crown, 
did not even procure Henry that temporary tran- 
quillity which he had hoped to reap from it. In- 
ſtead of being taugt moderation by a ſix years 
ile, the primate Was only animated by a ſpirit of 
revenge: elated hy the victory which he had ob- 
_ tained over his ſovereign, he ſet no bounds to his 
arrogance, -/ On his arrival in England, where he 
og | | | went. 
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went from town to town in a ſort of triumphal LETTER 


cavalcade, he notified. to the archbiſnop of York 


the ſentence of ſuſpenſion, and to the biſhops — 1170; 
London and Saliſbury that of excommunication, 


which, at his ſolicitation; the pope had pronounced 


a againſt them, becauſe they had aſſiſted at the coro- 


nation of prince Henry, whom the king had aſſo- 
ciated/in the royalty, during the abſence of the pri · 
mate, and when an indictment was ready to be 
laid upon his dominions ; a precaution thought ne- 
ceſſary to inſure the ſucceſſion of that prince. By 
this violent meaſure Becket, therefore; in effect, 
declared war againſt the King himſelf; yet in ſo 
doing, he appears to have been guided by policy as 
well as paſſion: Apprehenſive deſt a prineę of ſuch 
profound policy ſhould in the end prevail, he re- 
ſolved to take all the advantage fich his preſent 
victory gabe him, and to nc the cautious 
meaſures. of the king, by the vehernence and vi- 
gour of his ownconduct; Aſſured of ſupport from 
Rome, he was little apprehenſive of dangers, which 
his courage taught him to deſpiſe, and which; 
though followed by the moſt fatal ces, 
would ſtilb gratify his thirſt of glory, and reward 
his ambition with the crown of martyrdoin,! 1! | 
tt lotus 310) 10 lohnt aft Selin t ; 
Tus ſuſpended! and ,excommunicated aca 
waited upon the king at Baieux in Normandy, 
where he then reſided, and complained to him o 
the violent proceedings of :Becket; and Henry, 
ſenſible that his whole plan of operations was over- 
turned; and the conteſt revived, which he had en- 
deavoured hy ſo many negotiations to appeaſe; was 
thron into the moſt violent agitation. Will my 
+, ſarvants,” exelaimed be, ſtill jeaye me ex- 
<© poſed to the inſolence of this ungrateful and im- 
55) perious prieſt ? Theſe words ſeemed a call for 
| — band Ts ofthe king's: y_ 
0 
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LETTER hold, Reginald Fitz-Urſe, William de Tracy, 
Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, commu- 
A. D. 1170.nicating their thoughts to each other, and ſwear- 
ning do reyenge their ſovereign's quarrel, ſecretly 
withdrew from court, and made the beſt of their 
way to England *3, | | OR OI 


Ix the mean time Henry, informed of ſome 
menacing expreſſions which they "had dropt, dif- 
patched a meſſenger after them, chaty ing them to 

attempt nothing againft the perſon of the primate. 
But theſe orders came too late to prevent their fa- 
tal purpoſe ; tho they; took different roads, to a 
void ſufpicion, they arrived nearly about the ſame 
time at Canterbury; where they found the arch- 

biſhop in perfect ſecurity, atid" murdered him in 
the church of St. Benedict, while ne was Hearth 

e C189 1. 300 DEB. eee 
bl Ogg nn SE, 141 221505 | LIONS [11 eift 01 Isen 
Sbcu, my dear Boy, wäs tlie tragical death o 
Thomas a Becket, a'prelate'6f "the mot WAty, in 
reepid, and inflexible ſpirit, who, is eo 
ver from the world, and*probably'ftor "Himſelf, 
the enterprizes of pride "and unde tier th 
diſguiſe of ſanQity, and of zeal for the intereft 

of Chriſt and his church. His death confirmed't 

the clergy thoſe privileges Which His öppofttion 
could not obtain, Though 'Hehty hit profiole 
to have him arreſted, When infortned*sf His rel 
newedd itiſdlence, he was nö {Gone told r ri. 
mate's murder, than he was filled with the utifloſt 

conſternation. Interdicts and excommunications, 
weapons in themſelves ſo jerrible, would O, he 

Fiber 25) be armed with double force: in vain frond = 
he'plead his innocence; afid even his tötalljg 
rance of ihle fact; he” was fullicienth guilty, 
the church thought fit to tee Him b. Thief 

conſiderations gave him the moſt unaffected con- 
cern : he ſhut himſelf up from the light of Ray | 


* 


i 
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for thee days, denying himſelt all manner of ſuſ- LETTER 

tenance; and as ſoon. as he recovered, in any de- —— 
gree, his tone of mind, he diſpatched a ſolemn : 
embaſſy to Rome, maintaining his innocence, and A. D. 1171. 
offering to ſubmit the whole N to the deciſion 

of the Holy See b. 


£5] [Cc 


Tux pope, flattered, by ſo much Wee | | 
forebore to proceed to extremities. againſt Henry; 
more eſpecially. as he was-ſenſible; that he could 
reap. greater advantages from moderation, than 

; from. violence. Money the clergy, were not 
idle in 8 2 f © fandlity of t e 
primate. Other ſaints ad hs t eſt 

| their ſufferings, to the general doqrines, Ehe ia- 
nity; but Becket had ſacrificed his life to the power 
and privileges: of the x He this peculiar merit 
challenged, and not in vain, a ſuita ible acknow-- 
3 to his memory. Endleſs were the — 
| rics on his virtues, and the miracles wrou 
by his Meme. were more numerous, more 8 — 


190 re impudently S 3 thoſe 
Kel an er filled. the legend of any ſaint or mar- 
Oy. 575 is ſhrine not only , wh hk, dead. men to 
life; AF alſo reſtore cows, dogs, and horſes. 
Preſents: were lent, and ilgrimages performed, 
5 all parts of Chriſt ſten m, in order to obtain 
his interceſſion. with heaven; and it was com puted, 
that in one year, above an hundred the wang & Bu 
grims arrived at . wn Paid thei . 
tions at his tomb 7 | 5 


45 « & * 


01. 1. 255 1603 


As Henry "LENS 8 he was in no im- 
me 15 zer from the thunder of. the Vatican, 
: ang 


the conqueſt of 1 5 | 

which be had long projected, and for be 5 — 
obtained a bull from pope Adrian III. but which 
had been deferred by reaſon of his quarrels with 


the primate, Of that iſland ſomething muſt here 
be ſaid. 
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LETTER IRELAND was probably firſt peopled from Bri- 


XXV. 


— 


0 


tain, as Britain was from Gaul; and the inhabi- 
tants of all theſe countries ſeem to proceed from 
the ſame Celtic origin, which is loſt in the moſt 
diſtant antiquity, The Iriſh from the eurlieſt ac- 
counts of hiſtory or tradition, had been buried in 
ignorance and barbariſm; and as they were never 
conquered, or even invaded by the Romans, ho 
communicated to the Weſtern world civility and 
flavery, they remained almoſt in their primitive 
ſituation. The ſmall principalities, into which 
they were divided, exercifed perpetual hoſtilities 
againſt each other; the uncertain ſucceſſion of their 
o_ was a continual fource of domeftic:convul- 
ons; the uſual title of each petty ſovereign Was 
the murder of his predeceflor ; courage and force, 
though exerciſed in the commiſſion of violence, 
were more honoured than pacific virtues and the 
moſt ſimple arts of life, even tillage and agrical- 
ture, were almoſt ee e 
Fee Of 20 
From hs OT _—— 
country, you will be leſs ſurpriſed; my deut Boy; 
when . are told, that Mike, cute Ended 


A. D. 1172. Ireland at the head of no mote than five Hundred 


knights and their attendants, in a progreſs: w Hell 
he made through that iſland, had little other oteu- 
pation than to feceive the homage of his neu ſub 
jects. He left moſt; of the friſn chieftains : ur 
rinces, in poſſeſſion of their ancient territories; 
he beſtowed ſome lands ont his Engliſh ad ventur- 
ers; and after a ſtay of a few months, returned 
to Britain, where his preſence was much wanted, 
having annexed: Ireland; for r e 
crown 8. V1) 1 88 1810 AR . ien! 2 oc # 
dr qq 07 Derr (is 100 eon 1 9 1 eV 46! 
Tux popeꝰs two legates, Albert and Theodin, 
to whom was committed the trial of Henryꝰs con- 
duct in regard to the death of Becketꝭ were _ 
; i e 
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rived in Normandy, before his return, and had , 
ſent frequent letters to England, full of menacing 
expreſſions. The king haſtened over to meet. D. 122. 
them; and was ſo fortunate as to conclude an ac- | 
commodation with them, on terms more eaſy than 
could have been expected. He cleared himſelf by 
oath of all concern in the murder of Becket: but, 

as the paſſion which he had expreſſed on account 
of that prelate's conduct, had probably been the 
cauſe of his violent death, Henry promiſed to ſerve 


F 


three years againſt the Infidels, either in Spain or 

Paleſtine, if the pope ſhould requite him; and he 1 
ee, ins permit appeals to the Holy See, in ec- 4 

cleſiaſtical cauſes, on ſurety being e that no- | 

thing ſnould be attempted againſt the rights of his 6 
Crown . 2381009 ; I 119997 : Att 7G 18.2 UT HT) 


* 
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Hxxx ſeemed now to have reached the pin - 
nacle f human grandeur and felicity: his dange- 
rous controverſy with the church was at an end, | = 
and he appeared equally happy in his domeſtic ſi- | x 
tuation and his political government: but this 
tranquillity was qt hort duration. Prince Henry, a. p. 1173. 
at the inſtigation of Lewis VII. his father-in-law; 
inſiſted that the king ſhould reſign ta him either the 
kingdom of England, or the duchy of Normandy; 

and his two younger brothers, Geoffrey and Rich- 
ard, alſo leagued with the court of France, by the 
perſuaſions at their mother, queen Eleanor; whoſe 8 
jealouſy; when in years, was as violent as her amo- 
rous paſſions, in youth. ) ZN 118 SEEN] D\V/OTRA 6 

52810187 tho 9791 n 40 7 5 15111 EE 2215 
Tuus Europe ſawr, with aſtoniſſiment, the beſt 
and moſt indulgent of parents at war with his. 
whole family; and, what was ſtill more extraordi- 
nary, ſeveral princes not aſhamed to ſupport this 
abſurd and nanaturaÞ rebellion Not only Lewis 
=Y of France, but William king of Scotland, 
hilip count of Flanders, and ſeveral other princes 
N | 5:14 
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LETTER on the continent, beſides many barons, both En- 


lim and Norman, eſpouſed the quarrel of young 
A. D. 173. Henry and his brothers“. | 


Ix order to break this alarming confederacy, 
the king of England humbled himſelf ſo far as 


to ſupplicate the court of Rome: though ſenſible _ 


of the danger of eccleſiaſtical authority in tem- 

poral diſputes, he applied to the pope to excom- 

municate his enemies, and by that means reduce to 
obedience his undutiful children, whom he found 
ſuch reluctance to puniſh by the ſword. The bulls 
required were iſſued by Alexander III. but they 
not having the deſired effect, the king was obliged 

to have recourſe to arms; and he carried on war 
ſucceſsfully, and at the ſame time, againſt France, 
Scotland, and the rebellious barons in England 

and Normandy. . | Na, 

In the mean time Henry, ſenſible of his danger, 

and of the effects of ſuperſtition on the minds of 

A. D.1174the people, went barefooted to Becket's tomb; 

proſtrated himſelf before the ſhrine of the ſaint; 

remained in faſting and prayer during a whole day; 

watched all night the holy reliques; and aſſembling 

a chapter of the monks, put a ſcourge of diſci- 

pline into each of their hands, and preſented his 

bare ſhoulders to the laſhes which theſe incenſed 

eccleſiaſtics inflicted upon him !—Next morning he 

received abſolution; and his generals obtained, on 

the ſame day, a great victory over the Scots, 

which was regarded as the earneſt of his final re- 

conciliation with Heaven, and with 'Thomas a 
Becket **. e 17 


ANOTHER battle was ſoon after obtained over 
the Scots, near Alnwic, where their king was taken 
priſoner; and the ſpirit of the rebels being broken by 
this victory, all England was reſtored to tranquillity. 
It wasdeemed impious any longer to reſiſt PRs 

W 
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who ſeemed to lie under the immediate protection ER 
of Heaven. The clergy exalted anew the merits XX“. 
and the powerful interceſſion of Becket; and | 
; Henry, inſtead of oppoſing their ſuperſtition, po- 
Ititicall n opinion ſo favourable to his 
intereſts . Victorious in all quarters, crowned 
with glory, and abſolute maſter of his Engliſh do- 
minions, he haſtened over to Normandy; where 
2 peace was concluded with Lewis, and an ac-A. D. 1178. 
commodation brought about with his ſons. | 


2s Tuvs 0 er wy all expectation, having * 
tricated himſelf from a ſituation, in which his throne 
was expoſed to the utmoſt danger, Henry occu- 
pied himſelf for ſeveral years in the adminiſtration 5 


of juſtice, enacting of laws, and in guarding againſt | | 
thoſe inconveniencies, which either the paſt cons | 
vulſions of the ſtate, or the political inſtitutions || 


| of that age, rendered unavoidable: The ſucceſs 
which had attended him in all his wars, diſcou- 
raged his neighbours from attempting any thing 
againſt him; ſo that his tranſactions with them, 
during the remainder of his reign, contain little 
memorablGmſſe. 5 
Me ANWUILx the king of France had fallen into 
a very abject ſuperſtition; and was induced, by a 
devotion” more fincere than Henry's, to make a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Becket, in order to ob- p. 
tain his interceſſion for the recovery of Philip, his 
ſon and heir. Lewis, as the ſagacious” Hume re- 
marks, with no leſs ingenuity than pleaſantry, 
probably thought himſelf intituled to the favour 
of that ſaint, on account of their ancient intimacy: 
and hoped” that Becket, whom he had protected 
while on earth, Would not now, that he Was fo 
highly advanced in heaven, forget his old friend 
and benefactor. The young prince was reſtored 


* 
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. to health, and, as was ſuppoſed; by the inter- 
ceſſion of Becket; but the king himſelf, ſoon after 
"his return, was ſtruck with an apoplexy, which de- 
HHS him of his judgment: and Philip (afterwards 
rnamed Auguſtus) though only fifteen years of 
A. D. 1186. age, took upon him the adrainiftration. Elis fa- 
ther's death, which happened in a ſhort time, open- 
ed his way to the'throne;/ and he proved the ableſt, 
and greateſt monarch, that had governed France, 
ſmce the age of Charlemagne. The ſuperior years 
and experience” of Henry," however, while "they 
- moderated his ambition, gave him ſuch an aſcend- 
ant over this Prince, that no dangerous rivalſhip,. 
for ſonie time, aroſe between them. The Engliſh 
. L inſtead of taking advantage of Phlip's 
Ten 2 bis his good offices in compoſing the 
9 ich aroſe in the royal family of France; 
and yo was ſucceſsful in mediating an accommoda- 
tion between the king, his mother, and uncles; But 
he ſervices were ill requited by Philip; who, 
when he came to man's eſtate, red Henry 8 
ſons in their ungrateful and undutiful behaviour to- 

_ wards their father”. 219 oy. g Mm J {8 e 1 | 

# rt to Ty 6 bsbosmsb $f men 

Fur quatrels' between the king IR and 
be ante, however, W in ſortde méaſure qrlieted 
AD. us by the ode of young and alſo of bis bro- 
ther Geoffrey, e bad Dae been! in open rebellion 
20 — againſt their parental ſovereign; and the rivalſhip 
between old Henry and Philip ſeemed, for a time, 
: 90 give place to the general paſſion for the relief of 
p. 1:88. the Holy Land. Both aſſumed the erofs, and iinpoſ- 
cd a tax} amounting to the tenth of all moveables, 

2 on ſuch of their ſußheets as remaitied': at hotrie .. 
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us r before this great Serpent could his vhiried: 
into execution, many obſtacles were to ſurmount. 
ku fl jealowsof Henry's greatneſs, entered! 
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a private confederacy with prince Richard, now heir Lx TER 


15 rent to the crown of England; and by working X., 
„ ambitious and as ty WW ' phetnaded ; 
him to ſeek preſent power and independency, at the 
expence of filial duty, and of the grandeur of that 
monarchy which, he was one day to inherit. The 
king of England was therefore obliged, at an ad- 
vanced age, to defend his dominions by arms, and 
to enter on a war with France, and with his eldeſt A. P. 1189. 
ſon, a prince of great yalour and popularity, who had 
mandy, and Anjou. Henry was unſucgeſsful, as 
might be expected ; which ſo much ſubdued his 
ſpirit, that he concluded a treaty on the wy difad- 
vantageous terms. He agreed that Richard ſhould 
receive the homage, and oath of fealty, of all his 
ſupjects; that all his aſſociates ſhould he pardoned ; 
and he engaged to pay the king of France a com- 
penſation for the charges of the war... 1 


CC 1190 RHIVBD|T as 
Bor the mortification which Henry received from 
theſe humiliating conditions, was nothing, in com- 
pariſon of what he experienced on this occaſion. 
When he demanded a liſt of the perſons, to whom 
hae was to grant an indemnity for confederating with 
Richard, he was aſtoniſhed to find at the head of 
them the name of his ſon John, who had always been 
his favourite, and who, on account of his influence 
With the king, had often excited the jealouſy. of 
Richard. Overloaded with cares and ſorrows, and 
robbed of his laſt domeſtic comfort, this unhappy 
father broke out into expreſſions of the utmoſt de- 
ſpair: he curſed the day of his birth; and beſtowed 
on his undutiful and ungrateful children a maledic- 
/ tion, which he could never be brought to retract *?, . 
The more his heart was diſpoſed. to friendſhip and 
affection, the more he reſented the barbarous return, 
which his four ſons had ſucceſſively made to his pa- 
| | | N24 £ rental 
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LETTER rental care ; and this fatal diſcovery, by. depriving 
him of all that made life deſirable, quite broke his 
ſpirit, and threw him into a: lingering fever, of 
A. D. 1189. which he ſoon after expired, at the caſtle of Chinon, 


near Saumur, in Normandy.” 


Tx character of Henry, both in public and pri- 
vate life, is almoſt without a blemiſ; and he poſ- 
ſeſſed every accompliſnment, both of body and 
mind, which can make a man either eſtimable or 
amiable. He wWas of a middle ſtature, ſtrong and 
well proportioned; his countenance was lively and 
engaging; his converſation affable and entertain- 
ing; his elocution caſy, perſuaſive, and ever at 
command. He loved peace, but poſſeiſed both bra- 
very and conduct in war; was provident without 
timidity ; ſevere in the execution of juſtice without 
rigour; and temperate without auſterity. He is 
ſaid to have been of a very amorous diſpoſition, and 
hiſtorians mention two of his natural ſons by Ro- 
ſamond, the fair daughter of Lord Clifford; viz. 
Richard Longeſpee, or Longſword, (fo called from 
the ſword which he generally wore) who married 
tze heireſs of Saliſbury ; and Geoffrey, firſt biſhop 
of Lincoln, and afterwards archbiſhop of York. 

The other circumſtances of the ſtory commonly 
told of that lady ſeem to be fabulous, though adopt- 
cd by many hiſtorical writers. | 5 


LER moſt of his predeceſſors of the Norman line, 
Henry ſpent more of his time on the continent, than 
in this iſland. He was ſurrounded by the Engliſh 
nobility and gentry, when abroad; and the French 
nobility and gentry. attended him, when he arrived 
in England. All foreign improvements, therefore, 
in literature and politeneſs, in laws and arts, ſeem 
now to have been tranſplanted into England ; and 
the ſpirit of liberty, which {till animated the * 
e f 


of the native Engliſn, communicated itſelf to the lx 


barons, who were all of Norman extraction, and XXV. 


made them both more deſirous of independency 
hw 5 and more willing to indulge it to the 
people. | | 1 


4th But iicict nm dd nE to iB ant 7 
Tux effects of this ſecret revolution in the ſenti- 
ments of men, we ſhiall aſterwards have oocaſſon to 
trace: at preſent I muſt return to the affairs of 
Germany; remarking by the way, that Henry II. 
left only two legitimate ſons, Richard, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, and John, commonly denominated 
though his father, at one time, intended to leave 
kim a large Part of his extenſive dominions. 
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The GERMAN Via PIRE "ad its Debindencs Row, 
and the IT ALI AR STATES, under F&EDERIC I. 
ſurnamed Bars aross 14 22 ſome Account of” the 
third bre FJ 302 4 


6/291 


n [66 i AS reg. we" that. 

act Frederic, duke ad, Suabia, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, A 

A. P. 1152. Prince of great courage and capacity, was unani- 

mouſly elected emperor, on the death of his uncle 

Conrad III. not only by the Germans, but alſo b 24 

the Lombards, who gave their votes on this occaſt- 

on. His election was no ſaoner known, than almoſt 

all the princes of Europe ſent ambaſſadors to Merſ: 

burg, to. congratulate him on his elevation. The 

king of Denmark went thither in perſon for the in- 

 veſtiture of his dominions; and Frederic crowned 

him with his own hand, and received the oath m 
Wer en from ma as a valſal on the *ſnpirer's: 10 


Bur band the reign of Frederic thus dn 
ly commenced, it was ſoon involved in troubles, 
which required all his courage and capacity to ſur- 

mount, and which it would be tedious circumſtan- 
tially to relate. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, that, 
jj. after having ſettled: the affairs of Germany, by re- 
| Wi ſtoring Bayaria to Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 
18 AD. 133-the emperor marched into Italy, in order to compoſe 
_ 1 the diſturbances of that country,” and be crowned 
| by the Pope, in imitation of his predncelect, 1 


|  Apritan IV. {4 then filled St. Peter's ea was 
i! an Engliſhman, and a great example of what 2 


* 
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be done by perſonal merit and good fortune. Tei 
fon of a Mendicant, and long a Mendicant himſelf, XX VI. 


ſtrolling from country to country, he was received 
as a ſervaritts the canons of St. Rufus in Provence ; 
where, in time, he was admitted a monk, was raiſed 
to the rank of bbotz a general of the order, and 
at length to the pontiic oY, He was inclined. to 
crown a vaſlal, 17 afraid of givin himſelf a maſ- 

| ag therefore inſiſted u upon the Rake ceremo- 
5 which required, that the emperor ſhould proſ- 
trate himſelf before the pope, kiſs his feet, hold by 
ſtrrap/and lead the holy father's 'white palfrey 

the ri the diſtance r e n 


- nt 28 ite Hus 88 


r 


»\Puzoniire! looked upon this panels as an in- 

4 alt, and refuſed to ſubrnit to it. On this refuſal the 
cardinals fled, as if the emperor had given the Signal ; 

of civil war; and the Romamichaneery, whichikept 
alt li proto of 1 of this Kind, 7 are kun, 


always cortiplied withtheſe 

forms: — quem 'of kiffing' the pope's feet, 

which he knew to be the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, did not 
hurt Frederics pride; but he could not bear that of 

holding the hridle and the ſtirrup, which he conſi- 

dered as an innovation; and indeed it does not ap- 

pear that any emperor; e xeept Lothario, ſucceſſor to 

Henry V. had complied with this part of the cere- 
mony. Frederic pride, however, at length digeſted 

theſe two ſuppoſed 255 which he conſtrued only 
d2ãs empty marks of Chriſtian humility, but which 


the court of Rome viewed as proofs of real ſabjec- 
nee K nb „s 6 334 2 i nig 
MITES ee Foote! 54 ; een 


LY IE: 
C 


92 Bor the ror's diflicalties were-not yet over. 
The citizens of Rome ſent him a deputation, inſo- 
lently demanding the reſtoration of their ancient 
form of government, and offering to ſtipulate with 
* the „ dignity. * Ty 

Otho 


| 
| 


——ʒ— ——— — I 


— yy ¼ .⁰ . — — 


— —— ͤ— ——— 
—— 4 —— 


312, 


— 4 Otho. conquered. you by their valour,“ 


5 * n ate 0 


into his 7 


 derfigod,;and the 
lg d,jand th 


a great dea of 


Hh a 0 
a 1 on the picture was this inſeriptian i 


Then to the x 
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replied 
Fredenic,, and Iam your: matter, by right of ſuc- 


e to preſeribe laws, and yours 
* to receixe With theſe words he diſmiſ- 


A. D. 11 55. ſed TH deputies, and Was inaugurated. without the 


walls of the city by the pope; who put the ſceptre 


| BadAbaicrojy TRI: his bead? $ 


to: 8199D £8! 
Taz nature. 


41 444 


ot the, empire was; then. = little u un- 
:  pretenſions; ſo. contradictory, that, 
, the Roman citizens mutinied, and 
Jlood was ſplit, becauſe the pope had 
crowned the emperor, w Tout, the conſent of the 
ab and the people; on the other hand, 


ON © one 


e ball bis He 3 that, he had 
3 | 


wefice of f the Roman empire on Fre- 


derig.;.. ** bene 25 imperis Romani: new. the word 
50 tex ill henificd a, ſieß, are Hkewiſe 
os e Af in Rome, a picture of the em- 


ari9, Oh his knees before pope Alexander 
Koh ue an s 6 Joined between thoſe f 
Which was the — a of 


III 1839 0. u Singel eu ibn aff ne 
Rex venit ante ores, jurans prius urbis honores : 
Poſt homo fit, pape ; ſumit quo dante e : 


FSefore the gates the king appear, . 
+; Rome's bes urg 00 weite he ſweats 44 321 885 
ſinks low ly don, \ 
4 een maths yu the imperial crown.” 1 
4283 Sr ant ebnen * 
Farvtkte; who had tired! to his Ga i 
nions, was at Beſangon, when he received informa- 


Ab. 1157. tion of Adrian's inſolence; and having Expreſſed his 


diſpleaſure at it, a cardinal then preſent made an- 
ſwer, . If he does not hold the empire of the pope 


++ of whom har eu be wm it ?” Enraged at this 


91 as 


K „ =; 


im pertinent | 
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impertinent ſpeech, Otho, count Palatine, would N 
have run the author of it through the body, with the Cw 
ſword which he wore as marſhal of the empire, had 
not Frederic prevented him. The cardinal imme- 

diately fled, and the pope entered into a treaty.— 

The Germans then made uſe of no argument but 
' force, and the court of Rome ſheltered itſelf under 

the ambiguity of its expreſſions. - Adrian declared, 

that benefice, according to his idea, ſignified a favour, 

not a fe; and he promiſed to put out of the way 

the painting of the conſecration of Lothario *. 


Ax obſervations will not here be improper. 
Adrian IV. beſieged by William I. king of Sicily, in 
Benevento, gave up to him ſeveral eccleſiaſtical pre- 
tenſions. He conſented that Sicily ſhould never have 
any legate, nor be ſubject to any appeal to the ſee 
of Rome, except with the king's permiſſion. Since 
which time, the kings of Sicily, though the only 
princes. that are vaſſals of the Pope, are in a manner 
popes themſelves in their own iſſand. The Roman 
pomp, thus adored and abuſed, ſomewhat reſem- 
led, to borrow a remark from Voltaire, the idols 
; 12 77 the Indians ſcourge to obtain favours from 
m. ls 


- Aprlan, however, fully revenged himſelf upon 
other princes who ſtood in need of him. He wrote 
in the following manner to Henry II. of England 
There is no doubt, and you know it very well, 
< that Ireland, and all the iſlands which have re- 
© ceived the faith, appertain to the church of Rome; 
* but if you want to take poſſeſſion of that iſland, 
in order to baniſh vice from it, to enforce an ob- 
* ſervance of the laws, and with an intent of paying 
d the yearly. tribute of St. Peter's penny for every 
houſe, we with pleafure grant you our permiſſion 

4 to conquer it ?.” Thus an Engliſh beggar, be- 


come 


W 4 nes 4 
” 
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dependency; he had, at the 
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come biſhop of Rome, beſtowed Ireland, by hi 
 fole authority, upon an Engliſh king, who 1 8057 
to uſurp it, and who had FO) #9 > Hy 10 W 
into execution. £ Ws 


Tux intrepid nn, of Frederic . Ir 
not only the pope to ſubdue, who, diſputed the em- 


pire, Rome, which refuſed to acknowledge a maſter, 


and many other cities of Italy, that aſſerted their in- 
re 8 time, the Bohemi- 
ans to humble, who had mutinied againft him, and 


alſo the Poles, with whom. he was at war. Yet. all 


this he effected. He co Poland, and erect- 


ed it into a tributary kingdom; he quelled the tu- 
A. D. 1188. mults in Bohemia; and the king of Denmark re- 


newed the homage for his dominions*, He ſecured 


the fidelity of the German princes, by rendering 


himſelf formidable to foreign nations; and flew back 


to; Italy, where hopes of freedom had ariſen, on the 
troubles and perplexities of this prince. On his 12 | 


| rival, he found every thing in confuſion. not ſo 


ſion to lere, at the e gt. a Pope. 


much from the efforts of the, ſeveral cities to 2 
ver their Rberty, as from that ane e Pane 


conſtantly prevailed, as I have frequ d gcca- 


Aba fav IV Hine two e factions tumul- 


A.D. 1159. tuouſiy elected two perſons, known by the names 180 


Victor II. and Alexander III. The emperor's alles 
neceſſarily acknowledged the pope Pe 5 by him; 
and thoſe princes, who were jealous of the emperor, 


acknowledged the other. What was the ſhame and 


ſcandal of Rome, then became the ſignal of diviſion 

over all Europe. Victor II. Frederic's, pope, had 

Germany, Bohemia, and one half of, Italy, on his 

ſide: the reſt ſubmitted to Alexander III. in honour 

of whom the Milaneſe, who were ayowed enemies to 

15 emperor, 'built the city of Alexandria, - In un 
1 


MODERN EUROPE. = - 
did Frederie's party endeavour to have it called LETTER. 
Cæœſaria: the pope's' -name prevailed ; / and it was 
afterward called out of detiſion, Aleuandria del ug 
lia, or Alexandria built of ſtraw, on account of the 
meanneſs of its buildings”. at: 
Hot be $a FITS } * n i 11.13 36/331 21 7 
"Harvy,” my dear Boy, had it been fob Mens 
if tat 1 — produced no other diſputes; but 
Milan; for maintaining its independency, was by 
the efmperor's orders razed to tlie foundations, and A. D. 1162. 
falt'ſtrewed upon its runs; Breſcia and P — 
were diſmantled by the conguerot, and — 
cities, which had aſpired at liberty, were 
; privileges; CHOP OA udn am 7 _ 
2, 416619 Jo ant od! . brig „ for. nr 743 1 IE 
Pot Alexander III however;:who had flirred 
them all up to revolt, returned: to Rome; aſter the 
death of His rival; and, at his return; the civil war 
will renewed: The" emperor cauſed/ariother- pope 
to be elected; whe alfo" dying in a ſhort time, a A. b. 1164. 
türd was nominated by Frederic. Alexander then 
fled to France, the common aſylum vf every pope 
who was oppreſſed by the emperors; but the flames 
of civil diſcord, which he had raiſed,” continued to 
ſpread. The cities ef Italy, ſupported by the Greek 
emperor, and the king of Sicily, entered into an 4.D. 1168. 
aſſociation by —_—_ their liberties; and the 
„ar len ronger, by negociating, 
n the em fighting. Thie imperial === 
worn oat b prope rr diſeaſes; was defeated by 
the confederates, and Frederic himſelf nartowly 
eſcaped.” About the ſame time he was defeated at A p. 1176. 
ſea by the Venetians, and his eldeſt fon Henry, 
who commanded his fleet; fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Pope Alexander, in honour of this “ss 
ſailed out into the 1 ſea,” accornpanied by the 
whole ſenate; and, having pronounced a thou- 
1 benediAtions on that element, threw into it a 
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8 as a mark of his gratitude and affection. Hence 
origin of that ceremony which is annually per- 
el by the Venetians, under __ notion ef | 
en in Aint e 


"JF 
n 577} Wart * Den 


equence of theſe mis pela jon 6 


ee his troops, 
i fo,much. vigour in repairing 
e a condition to riſk ano- 
n whagh his enemies were worſted; and 
e POUR, tie e ſeized 
0 cunate omen! t9 dan his deſire of peace 
Ander, Who re eived the propoſal with 
Ya and Venica h ad the, honour. of being the 
my "Teconciliation. The emperor, the pope, 
| i Gly, then meets of the cardinals, repaired to 
ety, then miſſet ſea, and one of the 
nders, of Gets Pa 1 7 emperor put an end 
10 the diſpute, by acknowledging the pope, kiſſing 
his fegt, his ftirrup, ee eee 

| his me." ir 2 »& Of SAO 57 945 e 
Sh; TIS 283% Hep tid onerts 2985 Hl | 
Tus <condiliation, was attended with 155 IF 
wif on ob all the-towns in. Italy, Which bad entered 
gh the aſſociation for. mmeir mutual defence. - They 
tained, a general. pardon, and exe left at liberty 
uſe their pwn, laws and ſorms of government; but 
Y Were obliged, to take the-oath-of 71050 to 

ihe emperor, a5 ther ſuperior lord. 

of 2G 97 StA ab: 9 + ib A tf 5.7; 

e the antipope, finding, himſelf aw 
9275 the.cmperor, N conſequence of this trea- 
ad is ſubmiſſions to Alexander, wh receiv- 
great humanity; and in order to pre- 
vent, for the; 125 thoſe ſchiſms which had ſo of. 
Ka, 3 the election of popes, he called a gene. 


b ral 
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ral * in which it was decreed, that no POPELETTER | 
ſhould: be deemed duly elected, Without havi 9 
two thirds of the votes in tis favour WD. NTT _—_— 


f 3 
LOL. * Dil 0 18 f My 4d 50111 01 


Tur affairs of Italy * thus ſettled, the emperor 
returned to Germany; where Henry the Lion, duke 
of Saxony, had raiſed freſh troubles. He Was Fee 
haughty, and turbulent prince, like moſt of his pre- 
deceſſors, and not on y op teſſed his own ſübjec 
but committed outrag ſt all his Be 
Frederic, glad of 'an-oppottutitty of being revenged 
upon Henry, who had"abatidoned"hitn in a his Italian 
expedition, convoketa diet at Goſlar, where the duke A. D. i179. 
was put to the ban of the empire; and, after a vari- 
ety of ſtrüggles, the fentence was put in execution . 


he was diveſted' of äll his domintens, whichi Were 
beſtowed upon different! vallals ike <p e. 9 5 
91 AOL KK 10 3 9: _ J far 


-- Surrer6us ef neben fi 100 late, ab. H 
thitew kümlelf at the ethiperor's feet; and he : i gy 
great humility that ſome of _ ter -might | 

reſtored: Frederic; tou i eee * 
dition; referred lim to a 3 dane te; at'E Rein 
There Henry endeavoured to acquit kme of. 15 
crimes laid to his charge; but, as it was impracticable 
to withdraw his flefs/Which 28 Arne A {poſed of, 
Frederic adviſed him 3 e il the 
princes. ho had ſnared his 2 T. 


promiſed hat nb hike; he _—_ on the. 
territories" of Brunſwick aud Lunetibiirg,) w n= 
would protect in behalf of Henry's children, In 
compliance with this advice, the duke retired to Eng- 
land; where he Was Hoſpitably entertatnied y his 4 
ther-itidaw; Henry II. and there his Wife bore iti a 
fourth ſon; named William, frorti WHom tlie Preſent 
houſe of Brunſwick, and conquenyly' the. preſent 
| I family wo berry bed deſertidet]” 15 Wat 
bah ILE 
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„ Wulrx tranquillity was, in this manner, happily 
en to Italy and Germany, the Oriental Chriſti- 
ans were in the utmoſt diſtreſs. The great Saladin, 
a prince of Perſian extraction, and born in the ſmall 
country of the Curdes, a nation always warlike, and 
always free, having fixed himſelf, by his bra very and 
conduct, on the throne of Egypt, began to extend 
g tis Conqueſta over all. the Eaſt; and finding the ſet- 
tlements of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine an invincible 
obſtacle to the progreſs. of his arms, he bent the 
whole force of his policy and valour to ſuhdue that 
| {mall and barren, but important territory. Taking 
N of the diſſentions which prevailed among 
the champions of the eroſs, and having ſecretly gain- 
ed the count of Tripoli, who commanded, their ar- 
mies, he invaded Paleſtine with a mighty force; and 
"aided by the treachery of that count, gained at Ti- 
beriade, a complete victory. oyer them, which ut- 
 rerly annihilated the vigour of the already 
A. p. 1187, ing kingdom of lem. The holy city. iclelf fell 
mtohis hands; after a feeble reſiſtanee; the kingdom 
of Antioch was almoſt entirely ſybdued;;-end-ex- 
cept ſome maritime towns, nothing of importance 
remained of thoſe boaſted conqueſts, Which, fear a 
century before, had coſt wy efforts of all Europe to 
eg N 409 F979") r pv off He iii 
Fisgntl⸗ [ gn) 535599 10 iat 
160 :Crmennts III. then Glled the papal chair, no 
ſoonerreveived theſe melancholy tidings, than he or- 
dered a cruſade to be preached through all the coun- 
tries in Chriſtendom. Europe was filed with grief 
and conſternation. | Frederic Barbaroſſa, Who was 
at that time employed in making regulations for the 
preſervation of the peace and good order of Germa- 
Ab. 1188. ny, aſſembled a diet at Menta, in order to deliberate 
with the ſtates of the empire on this unhappy event: 
be took the croſs; and his example was followed by 
re wes 3 duke of * together with . 
eight 
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fir r an nobles, ceclefiaſtics as wel|LETTER 
as laymen. The rendezvous was appointed at R- 
tiſbon; and in order to prevent the inconvenience 
of too great a multitude, Frederic decreed that no 
perſon ſhould take the eroſs, who could not afford 
to expend three marks of ſilver. But notwithſtand- 
ing this regulation, wiſely calculated to prevent the 
— EGS which ruined the former armies, ſo great 
* was the zeal of the Germans, that ad venturers aſj- | 
babe to the number of one hundred and fifty | 1 
' thouſand fighting men; well armed, and pe 
with neceſſaries for the expedition, 
3. lle Holis v 10 CEQWT WE G 2 F345 aid 215 0 47; 
Brot his departure, Frederie made a Ra 
thro® the principal cities of Germany, accompanied 
by his fon Henry, to whom he intended to leave the | 
government of his dominions;' and that he might ' 
neglect no ſtep neceſlacy to the preſervation of peace 
and tranquihty during his abſence, he regulated the 
ſueceſſion fo, as none of his children ſhould have 
cause to complain, or a Ae e 1g 
N eee 9. 1 | 
LE TOQUITE TIC 11 11 1970 
Fur emper een cata ata 
thirty-tho | r to Preſ- 
burg, where he was joined by the reſt of his army. | 4 
He thence proceeded through Hungary, into the _—_— 
— of the Greek emperor';' who, notwith- 4 
ſtanding his profeſſions of friendſhip, had been de- 1 
- tached' Rem the intereſts of Frederic by Saladin's 
promiſes and inſmuations, and took all opportunities 
of harraſſing the Germans in their march. Incenſed 
at this perfidy, Frederic laid the country under con- 
tribution; tœk and plundered Philippolis; defeat 
ed a body of Greek troops that attacked him by . 
furprize; and compelled Iſaacus Angelus, emperor 
of Conſtantinople, to ſue for peace. He wintered 
at eee 3 ; crofled the n the {| cheſt I 


- 
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LETTER refreſhed his troops a ſhort time at Laodicea ; de- 
XXVI. feated the Turks in ſeveral battles; took and pil- 
4 the city of Iconium, and croſſed mount Tau- 
rus: fo that all Aſia was filled with the terror of his 
name. He ſeemed to be among the ſoldiers of the 
croſs, what Saladin was mas Pong the A an able 
litician, and a good general, tried by fortune. 
OY Oriental Chriſtians flattered . lF [cuag with 
Certain relief from his aſſiſtance: but, their hopes 
were ſuddenly blaſted. This e prince, —— 
was an expert ſwi —2 plu plunged into the cold fi- 
ver Cydnus, in order to himſelf ff from 
fury heat of ſummer; 19 by that means 0 Bos 
0 


a mortal diſtemper, Which at * Fe 
bis life and his Bold enterp 


14244 231.66 .. <4 on 


vg Tuvs, ey ber 50 pe I. in the 

ſixty-ninth year of his age, arid a the thin th o 
his reign;" a prince of an enterpriſing ſpirit, an 

eee Spee, Who had the peace of his country | 

heart, | and who ſupported' the dignity 

Ge echt 50 5 equal courage; and repütati- 

oh He was ſucceeded in the imperial throne oy 

his ſon Henry VI. furnamied the Scree but, be 

fore I ſpeak of that prince, I muſt carry tor ard 

the hiſtory of the third 9— 79 continued Ae bg 
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Fa ANCE. 2 Fav? Fh6," ful „ #17 Death of 
Hzwxy II. 70 the grants my of the Great Cu; AR- 
TER & King 2. a 4 FAT ee hs the 
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Ta E death of He 1 my dear Boy,..v Was AnLETTER. 
event eſteemed e by his ſon Richard, XXI., 
and by Philip 42 us, king of France: Philip loſ 
a dangerous and implacable enemy, and R 

t poſſeſſion of that crown which he had ſo. eager- 
FOOT Both ſeemed tq.conkider, the recovery 
of the. Holy. Land he lg xpaſe of their go- 
vernment.; yet neu 185 much impelled to 
that pious ene 'by hel 43 Kg the low 
of militar N PN in particular, carti 
ſo little Fe in his Sende 
e! when Ae by, acher. f the | 

acquired. the; pri- 


de 5 (wy 07 8 acquir 
| 17 aking the bold truths) to rid hirnſelf 
je, LO luptuauineſs,, which 
he; king's. three favouri 
elt oy lied ! 2 — 
— and I hereby 1 of the Eſt & to the Tem- 
plars, of the — to the W and of 
« « 55 third to my biſhops *,” 


Tax reiterated calamities N 7 cruſades, - 
3 the kings of France and England the neceſſity 
of trying another road to the Holy Land: they de- 
termined to conduct their armies thither by ſea; to 
carry proviſions along with them; and, by means of 
their naval power, to maintain an open communica- 


tion with their own ſtates, and with the weſtern parts 
Vo I. I. Y | of 


= 


=? 
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IRT TER of Europe. The firſt place of rendezvous was the 
uu. plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy, 
where Philip and Richard found their armies amount 
to one hundred thoufand men: an invincible force, 
animated by religion and glory, and conducted by 

two warlike monarchs. They renewed their pro- 

miſes of mutual friendſhip; pledged their faith not 

to inyade each other's dominions during the cru- 
ſade; and exchanged the oaths of all their barons 

and prelates to the ſame effect, then ſeparated: 

A. D. 110 Philip: took the road to Genoa, Richard that to 
Muyłaurfſeilles, with a view of meeting their fleets, which 
were ſeverally appointed to aſſemble in theſe har- 
bours . They put to ſea together; and both near- 
ly about the ſame time, were obliged hy ſtreſs of 
weather to take ſhielter in Meſſina, where they were 
detained during the whole winter. This event laid 
the foundation of animofities, which never after- 
wards entirely ſubſided, and proved fatal to their 


Va 


1 


enterprize. 


Bui before I enter on that ſubject, a few words 
relative to the character of thoſe to princes will be 
neceſſary. Philip and Richard, though profeſſed 

friends, were by the ſituation and extent of their 
domirions rivals in power; by their age and incli- 
nations competitors for glory; and theſe cauſes of 
emulation, which might have ſtimulated them to 
martial enterprizes, had they been employed in the 
field againſt the common enemy, during their pre- 
ſent leiſure, ſoon excited quarrels between mo- 
narchs of ſuch fiery tempers. Equally haughty, 
ambitious, intrepid, and wftexible, they were ir- 
_. ritated with the leaſt appearance of injury; and 
they were incapable, by mutual condeſcenſions, 
to efface thoſe cauſes of complaint, which mutu- 
ally aroſe between them. The ſource of diſcord 
was as follows: Fa ; 1 | ene 2 
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WILLIAM II. the laſt king of Naples arid Sicily, LETTER 
bod mamied Joan, ſiſter to Richard and that prince ., 
dying without ſue, had bequeathed his dominions to 
his paternal ſiſter Conſtantia, the only legitimate off- 
ſpring ſurviving of Roger, the Norman, who'con- 
quered thoſe ſtates from the Greeks and Saracins, as 
you have already ſeen, Henry VI. then emperor of 
Germany, had married this princeſs, in expectation 
of that rich inheritance; but Tancred, her natural 
brother, by his inteteſt among the nobles; had a- 
quired of the throne, and maintained His 
claim againſt all the efforts of the empire. The ap- 
proach wr the'- cruſaders naturally;:gave the Sicilian - 
prinee apprehenſions for his unſtable government; 
and he was uncertain whether he had moſt reaſon to · 
dead the preſence of the French or the Engliſh mo- 
narch. Philip was engaged in ſtrict alliance with 
the emperor, Tancrecis competitor; Richard was 
diſguſted by his rigours towards the queen · do wager, 
whom he confined in Palermo, becauſe ſnie had op- 
poſed his ſucceſſion to the crown: ſenſible therefore 
of the delicacy of his: ſituation, Tancred reſolved to 
pay his court to both theſe princes; and he was not 
unſucceſsful in his endeavours. He perſuaded Phi- 
lip, that it was highly improper to interrupt his en- 
terptize againſt the Infidels by any attempt againſt 
a Chriſtian prince: he reſtored queen Joan to her 
liberty, and even found means to make an alliance 
witk Richard. But before this friendſtip was ſettled, 
Nüchard, (jealous both of Tancred and the-inhabi- | 
tants of Meſſina) had taken up his quarters in the 
ſuburbs, and poſſeſſed himſelf & a ſmall fort, which | 
__ commanded the harbour. The citizens tock um- 
brage. Mutual inſults and attacks paſſed between 
them and the Engliſh. Philip, who hact quartered 
his troops in the town, endeavoured toaccommodate 
the quarrel; and ä a e in nn | 
for that 3 eee 
134021 1 2 | Wars 
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Lern Wilxthe two kings (meeting in the open . | 
ru,, were engaged in, diſcourſe on this ſubjecl, a body © 

AD ergo. the, Sicilians ſeemed. to be drawing towards them: 

and Richard puſhed forward, in order to learn = | 

ſon of this. extraordinary movement. Inſolent 

Form their power, and, e by former animoſi- 

ies, the Engliſh, wanted onl . a pretence for attack- 

ing the Miſſineſe: they chaſed, them from the field; 

drove them into the town, and entered with them at 

He gates. n employed his authority to re- 

ſtrain them from pillaging,, and maſſaęring the de- 

fenceleſs inhabitants, but he gave orders that the 

ſtandard of 5 and; i in token of his victory, ſheuld 

be erected on the , walls. s. Philip, whoconſidered 


that place as his quarters, exclaimed againſt the ar- 
e of the Engliſk monarch, and ordered ſome 
8 troo 8 pull down the ſtandard; but Richard 
informed fim by a meſſenger, that ti e 
willingly himſelf remove that ground, of offence, he 


would e it to he done by. athers z andif the 

French k PS 18 ſuch an inſult e ee 

he ſhould not ſueceed but hy the utmoſt effuſion of 
blood... Philip, fatisficd with this ſpecies of haughty 
e recalled, e * | 

| at 8 | 

y 6 Al renin ine net 


tet to 104.2 (lp 517 TRATION? If F 


5 1 1 bly TOW Og 8 40 011 Ie | 
A p. 112.4, fl rouge eſt 975 ive, on the coaſt. of Cy- 
Prus s 4 oo ſſels were Ge ang Le- 
a in har a, Prince of Cyprus, who 
had aſſumed — — title of emperor, pilla- 
gedd the ſhips that ere ſtranded, and threw the ſea- 
m | G0 into pr Jai hut Richard, who ar- 
{ er ook. amp engeance on him for 

in hur y, 0 embarked 16 — troops defeated the 
w oppoſed ee 1 
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gained next day's ſecond victory; obliged LETTER. 

las 6007 Bead th at diſcretion,” and eſtabliſhed'g0- K 
verfiots' over the iſlatid. 7 7 n into ptiſon, and 4. p. 1151. 
loaded With irons, the Greek Reds complained of 
the little reſpect with which h Vie treated; Richard 
c Loi to be ma s 55 Hen . Wh this 

for, pe 3 inction, expre ed; 
ſenſe 6f the g: Rien Bis . N 1 2-6 
78 At A Bf n 9906 ity DIS ATWO; If 2712 £1 LI i 5115 N ont 
VV 
Prus, Was latel of arriving if N Fa chan Phi but 
the Efigim army came 0 time t 105 abe in ite 
by of the ſiege of Ptolemais, Whic Fae been at ack- 
ed above”two' 'years' b the Ullited force of all the 
Chiiſtiafts itt Paleſtine, and had been defended by 
ie utmöſt efforts of Satadin and the Saracins. Be- 
fore this Place, Frederic, du 8 of Suabiaz ſon of the 
emperor Burbaroffi,” and Who fücceeded Him in tlie 
contmiana; together with the remains of the German 
almy, had x iſhed”: but the arrival of the armies of 
Fru“ ad N with. 9 bs and NAT 5 
their head,” in ſpired new beligg 
W "between! 1 '"Hyal Kings, mals WA 
nations, b ae care dinat acts of 'valour. 
Rickard piiculte” abſinated by a more preci- | 
Pitate 0 ure Tag Phitip, and fore agreeable tb 
the romantic ſpirit of that age, drew to himſelf the 
attention of all the . Tt and acquired a great, and 
ſplendid repurati Ptolemais was taken: the Sa- 
racin'parriſon," wr | e extretaity — 7 $f] 40 

b of Fr | 
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dered thetatelves Haſs and the 
the trüle Crofs was reflored®, 189 Ft Tejt er 


g ers ic: or Mio tients off bee Bur E 


Titus s moe Wo ul 
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115 "BY ſie! he hopes” of 
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a ſlavery wort 5 diſguſted with the aſcendant afſumed 
and are 4/0 Fs ichard, and having views of man 
A.D. 1191. advantages, which he night reap by his preſence i 

Europe, declared his reſolution of returning into 
France; and he pleaded his bad ſtate of health, as 
an excuſe for his deſertion of the common cauſe. le 
left however to Richard ten thouſand of his troo 
under the command of the duke of Burgundy; an 
he renewed his oath never to commit hoſtilities againſt 
that prince's territories during his abſence * but he 
no ſooner reached Italy, than he applied to pope 
 Celeftine III. for a diſpenſation from his vow ; and, 
n denied that requeſt, He ftill proceeded, though 
Mos a more concealed manner, in his unjuſt pro- 
Jjects. He ſeduced prince John, d, the king's 7 Beothier, 
from his allegiance, os did every ung to blacken 
the character of king Richard; repreſenting him as 
1 to the murder of the marquis de Morttferrat, 
hid been taken off, as was well Known, by an 
Aſiatic chief, called The Ola Man of the Mountain, 
Lig rince of the ANG „a word which has found 
8 European languages, from the 
Peas 6 e bold and Were ruffians; Againit 
whorn no precaution was ſufficient to guatd any man, 
when and v whom the marq 40 . 
on Fr e ee 


. 4 $i! 5 ibs * WES 


* "Box Richard's _— be i Pateſtiie's wala & the 
Ren for his conduct, © The Chriſtian adven- 
n 08 An er his command determined, oi e ning | 
AD. 1192. the” campaign, to attempt the hege of: Aſcalon, Gn 
order to . the way for that of ernſalem'; and 
they. marched along the ſea-ooaſt with that 1 intention. 
Saladin ptopoſed to intercept their pallage, and pla- 

cet himſelf on the road wit h an army of three hun- 
1 o_ thouſand 5 On hs, occafion * was 
one of the greateſt battles that age; and 
noſt celebrated for the military geniu of the 


commanders, 


* 


C3 
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F 2 fox, r the number and valour ot. the 00 
troops, ANC J for t great variety of events which at- L 
tended, LY Both the right wing of the Chriſtians, XD: 7797. 
7 by d'Aveſnes, and the left, conducted 
the duke of Burgundy, were in the beginning of 
day, broken and defeated; when Richard, who 
11 on the main body, reſtored the battle; attacked 
the enemy with admirable intrepidity and preſence 
of mind; performed the part * conſummate ge- 
neral and gallant foldier; and not only gave his two 
5 Ane! leiſure to recover from their confuſion, but ob- 
tained a complete victory over the Saracins, forty 
thouſand of whom are ſaid to have been ſlain in the 
field, Aſcalon ſoon after fell into the hands of the 
5 ; Other ſieges were carried on with ſucceſs: 
d was even able to advance yithin fight: of ſe- 
— he object af all, his enterprizes, When he 
had the mortification, to.find;; that he muſt abandon 
all Bare e ann er 
* e ne ee 
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is, Joppa, and other 5 towns of Paleſtine, 
iould remain in the hands of the.Chriſtians, and that 
. one of that religion ſhould: have liberty to per- 
orm.h is enen This truce Was con- 
Flcded! or three Os three, months, three weeks, 
1 A e mage number; ſug- 
80 mop well ſuited to the object of 
fen bed 0 7 18101 A 10 2: £4 ee So 
oni 0 1 A ett Hie, EE glow 
11350 died Sl, Damaſeus, 
alt on of the 1 the leaders of the cruſade 
e Was 8. great generoſity and. valour; and 
is m We 3 he order - 
ed his 8 ecarried as a ſtandard through 
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ith ee ang at 3 prifo 8 
by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, le 5 of * 
fended at the ſiege of Pioletnais, RY 
to he emperor Henry VI he "bal 0 9 
a Rares erfesee e Tegel 45 r 05 YG A, 
and was glad tô Have Him ifi 11500 c A if 
the gallant king of England, ah 155 file 
whole world with his renow ped Negele 
ing the molt erttical ſtatè W hifi 
to a dungeon, it the Heaft a Germany; Ws ec 
with-irons, and, efltrely at tile 1 BER S chem 
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6 445 Gen. as Eh] heard of Richard's delivery ery, 5 
wrote to:.his| canfederate..John; in theſe; words : 
Take care of yourſelf; the devil is broke looſe:” 
Haw different on this occaſion were the ſentiments 
of the Engliſh !—their joy was extreme on the ap- 
pearance of their king, who had acquired ſo much 
glory, and who had ſpread the reputation of their 
name to the fartheſt Eaſt. After, renewing the ce- 
Az, Temony, of his coronation, amid the abolamations- of 
„ ranks ef people, and reducing the foxtreſſes 
which ſtill ee the N. of his brother's 
adherents, Richard paſſed over with an army into 
N 9 5 impatient 8 4 war upon which 
an to revenge 0 many e f 7 
5 7 e eee een 
Aan 117 if sitz 
2 aan eee AL two. buch povigetul. ona, War- 
lie monarchs, anflamed with per ſqnal animoſity to 
each other, ennaged by mutual injuries, excited by 
rivalſhip, impaled; by oppoſite, intereſts, and inſti- 
gated by the pride and violence of their own tem- 
per; our curioſity is naturally raiſed, and we ex- 
La obſtinate and furious ar, diſtinguiſhed 
the greateſt events, and.congluded:;byifome re- 
| ah cataſtrophe. We find. ourſelves, how- 
ever, entirely diſappointed... The taking. of a caſ- 
405 the 1 a wb ſe of a ſtraggling party, a rencounter 


reſembles more a route than a battle, 

b Ns the whole of the exploits on both fides : 
rtain as à great | hiſtorian, whom I have 
| "ten hac occaſion to quote, obſerves, of the weak- 
neſs of pritices in thoſe ages, and of the 15 au- 
thority 
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thor which th 2 over. their r LETTER 
ARTS; ha — 


ne whis'y war, which See an iet 
intgreals; till Richard's death; prince John deſerted i 
Philip, threw himſelf at his brother's feet, craved 
pardon for his offences, and was received -into fa- 
vour, at the interceſſion of queen Eleanor. 1 
„ forgive him wih all my heart,“ aid the king, 
«and F hops I ſhalt as bak 1585 his offchces as 
wo 3 75 will We * 1700 Algn, N. . 
RE: 4 #55 9 
1 England and 4 D. 1199. 
e e, 


an 2 2 "before an inconſeradle cattle which 'he 
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c ical. nin of 18 Fre ond a 
treaſure, of which he ſent part to the king, as . 
reſent : : but Richard, as ſuperior lord, claimed 
whole; and at the head of ſome Brabangons, 
1 btn the count in the caſtle of Chaluz, dec 
to make him comply with his demand. The g 
riſon offered to ſurrender: but the king re 4] 
ſince he had taken the trouble to come thither and 
beſiege che place in perſon, he 'would take it 1 1 
force, and hang every one of them. The 
day Richard, accompanied by Marcadee, leader of 
His Brabangons,! went to ſurvey' the calile; hen 
one Bertrand de Gburdon, an archer, todk aim at 
im, and pierced his ſhoulder with anarrow. The 
| king, however, gave orders for the aſſault, took the 
place, and hanged: all the garriſon, except Gomton, | 
| whom he Road. for a more 54 execution“ k 
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2 e wound was not in itſelf dangerous; 
| „but the unſkilfulnels of the ſurgeon made it for- 
tal; and when the king found his end approaching, 

J ſent for Gourdon, and demanded the reaſon, 
Why he foupht'his life. Ny Father; and my two 
*'brothers,” replied the undauhted ſeldier, . fell by 

< Jour ſword z':a9d' you intehded'to have hanged 
me” Lam now in your power; and you may do 

Jour works uf 1 ſhall endure he moſt ſevere 

ments with- ſure, providet F can'think that 

40 4 Heaven has afforded me ſüch a great revenge, 

* as, with my own hand, to be the cauſe of your 

4 each“ Struck with the gallantneſs of this re- 
Wh, ' add humblkd by his 'ipproachin diſſolution, 
Matty oidered the tener to beſet at liberty, 

an- 0 ſum of money to be gien him; but Marea 

des, a ſtranger to ſuch, gentrofny, ſeized: the/unhip- 
By man, 1 7 him alive;'s and then hanged hirn t. 

1 Bis vary Bas nb. if to. ien e 

. 10 e ſhining iy et of Richard's character 

waz his military talents. No man, een in that ro- 
marc age, carried perſonial cotirdg e and ifftrepi- 
dity 10 a greater height and this' gary ty obtained 
hirn the appellation of Aw A lion] dr the librichealt- 

ed. As he left! no ne eee 


hn. „bas DB pladiae Has 7070) 


n ſucceſſion 5 Aud 5 Arth, d, duke of 

B ſon of Geoffte y; the elder biatier or John; n; 

and the barons df N ae and Touratris de- 
un 


clated in favour of e title: Te 

king! of Franct, hoſe dadghter' he eſpoufed) Allo 

| alſiſted him and every: Ko Ms al Luce, 
A.D. 1203. When Arth Mas nastientee e 'by 
Wesel John, and humanly 25 185 el 
0 meg Pune 20h mots 455 18 191 ro oft fle 

„Tus fate ofthis cinhapiy nel ig differently re- 

lated; but the following acebunt ſeems the moſt pro- 

bable: after having employed unſucceſsfully diffe- 

rent 
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tent aſſaſſins; John went himſelf in a boat, ben night, 1g 5 ER 
to the caſtle of Rouen, where Arthur Was conft — 
and ordered him to be brought forth. . 
his danger, and ſubdued by the continuance of his 
misfortunes, and by the approach of death, the brave 
Ne e WhO had before gallantly maintained the 
e of his cauſe, threw himſelf on his knees be- 

fore his uncle; and begged for mercy; but the bar- 
barous tyrant, making no reply, fiabbeil his nephew 
to the heart; and-faſtening ti ve hen OO 82705 bo- 
dy, Wer i into the, Seine ÞPobrofts 5s! H 

555 oHN's. mialortanes abt his-orime-: 
the Whole world was ſtruck with Horror at his bat- 
barity ; and he was from that moment deteſted by 
his ſubjects, both at home and abroad. The Brir 
tons, diſappointed; in their fondeſt hopes, waged 
implacable war againſt him, in order to revenge 
the murder of their duke; and they carried their | ; 
complaints before the French monarch as ſuperior 
lord, demanding juſtice/ for the inhuman; violence 
committed by John on the perſon of Arthur. Philip 
received their applieation with pleaſure: he ſurmory 42-1203 

ed John co ſtand trial before him and his peers; and; 
on his non - appearance, he Was declared guilty.of fe- : 

lony and parricide, and all his foreign dominions 

were ad judged forfeited to the crown of France. , 


2 


0 „Aut, Act A ver Def ti s e ee ant 
Nor HING: nOW- remained- but the execution ofthis 
1 in {order to complete the glory ef Philip, | 
whoſe active and ambitious ſpirit: had long with im | 
patience; borne the neighbourhood of ſo:powerfulia = 
raſa) as the king of England: eiter greedily | 
embraced the preſent favourable opportunity of an- 
nexing to the Nrench crown the Englih\dominions 
on the continent; a project which the ſound poli | 
of Henry, and the military genius of Richard, had | 
xendered INE to the moſt ern | 
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LETTER. and moſt dangerous intrigues, . of this able and art- 
u. ful prince. But the general defection of John's 
Sa rendered every enterprize eaſy againſt him; 
and Philip not only reunited Normandy to the 
AD. neg. erowm of France, but ſucceſſively reduced Anjou, 
Maine, Touraine, and part of Poitou, under his do- 
minion . Thus by the baſeneſs of one prince, and 
the inwepidity of another, the French ene 
received, in a few years, ſuch an acceſſion of power 
and grandeur, as in the ordinary courſe of things, it 
would have required ſeveral ages to attain. 17 105 


s arrival in England ed his diſgrace. 
1125 himſelf univerſally 2 the ice 
on account of his puſillanimity and baſeneſs; anda 

quarrel: with the clergy drew upon him the! con- 
tempt of that order, and the indignation of Rome. 
The papal chair was then filled by Innocent III. 
who having attained that dignity at a more early 
' period of life than uſual, and being endowed with 
a a lofty; and enterpriſing gerius, gave full ſcope to 
his ambition, and attempted, perhaps, more openly 
than any of his predeceſſors, to convert; that ſuperi- 
ority, which, was yielded him by all the European 
princes, into a real dominion over them. To this 
pontiff an appeal was made relative to the election 
of an archbiſnop of Canterbury: two primates had 
been elected; one by the monks or canons of Chriſt-. 
church, Canterbury, and one by the ſuffragan bi- 
ſhops, who had the king's approbation. The pope 
declared both elections void; and commanded the 
monks, under penalty of. excommunication, to-chuſe 
for their primate cardinal Langton, an Engliſhman 
by. birth, but educated in France, and connected by 
tis intereſts and attachments with the ſee of Rome. 
The monks cornplied; and John, inflamed with rage 
at ſuch. an uſurpation of his prerogative, expelled 
N the convent; [Freading: = God's teeth, his 
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diane that if the pope gave him any farther 


LETTER 
tarbance, he would baniſh all the biſho $ and XVI 
rDANCE E p 


clergy of England. Innocent however knew his 
weakneſs, and laid the kingdom under an interditt; 0 D, 106. 
at that time the great inſtrument of ae ee 
7 exriployed by the court of Rm. 


1 Tux execution of this ſentence, Was artfully cal 
culated to ftrike the ſenſes. in the higheſt eee and 
to, operate with irreſiſtible force. on. the ſuperſtitious 
minds of the people. The nation was ſuddenly de- 
prived of all exterior exerciſe of its religion; the al- 
tars were deſpoiled of their ornaments: the croſſe 
the reliques, the images, the ſtatues of the ſaints were 
laid on the ground; and, as if the air itſelf were pro- 
faned, and might pollute them by its contact, the 
prieſts carefully covered them up, even from their 
on approach and veneration. The uſe of bells 
entirely ceaſed in all the churches; the bells them- 
ſelves were removed from the ſteeples, and laid an 
the ground with the other ſacred utenſils. Maſs was 
celebrated with ſhut doors; and none but the prieſts 
were admitted to that holy inflitution. | The I laity 
rtook of no religious rite, except baptiſm to new- 

be infants, and the communion to the dyin 
The dead were not interred in conſecrated eee 
they were thrown into ditches, or buried in the com- 
mon fields; and their obſequies were not attended 
with prayers, or any hallowed ceremony. The peo- 
ple were prohibited the uſe of meat, as in Lent, 
and debarred from all pleaſures and amuſements. 
Every thing wore the appearance of the deepeſt diſ- 
treſs, and of the moſt. immediate ee 1 
divine nean and tienen . 

Ware England groaned under this dreadful ſew: | 
Kos, a new and very extraordinary ſcene diſcloſed 
itſelf on the continent. Pope Innocent III. 1 


| 
l 


r a cruſade: abatrift- 'the Albi "Hy 


Tat 11s TOR or 


ſpecics of 


XXVII. Jectaries in he outh of Prz 


ee the this r e chile TR ppoſed | 
power and influence of theiclergy Mora by 
mad ſuperrtition, which had Harte La woch 7 00 
jew in order to combat the Infidels the 
paſſion fot 'wats and adventures , prop 
8040 from alk ts of Europe "to the ada 
Simon de N e '6f "this 'cruſad: 85 
The count de Thoſe. ho 5 tlie hi 
genſes, was ſtript of his domfni 89 80 and theſe 1 85 
happy people thariſebve: thongh the moſt ine 

five” of mankind, were ue with-att M the 


citcunitances of the Lie, Fol e e e crew 


» He f hering this rhade tial of Hit po e. 

carried ſtill further his eccleſiaſtical ſentences 1 

the kin of England, who was now both de P ed 
_ ay vo ſubjects EY U ranks anc on pi 
the biſhops ps e 15549 


3 Aras the gn? pr 115 Ns ores ah 
endleſs: ſpiritual benefits, the nie Wee 
as the reward of his labour ww 


141189 


StoycED by the proſpect of —_ iteteſ. Phi- 
lip accepted the pope's liberal offer; though he there- 
by ratified an authority, which might one day tumble 
him from his throne, and which it was the common 
concern of all princes to oppoſe, He levied a great 

army; 
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army; ſummoned all ihe vaſſals of-his-ergwn.to a- LETTER. 
tend him. at Rouen , collected a fleet of ſeventeen, , 
| hundr ed 7 reat — ſmall, in the 2 D. 1413. 
a h and Picardy, ; and partly by the zeal-of 
„ partly by the perſonal regard univerſally 

Prepat — which ſeemed equal to 
the — 5 of his enterpriſe, | ene on the other 
1 ſued. out, writs, requiring ilis attendance ot 

l 5 Military vaſſals at Hoyer, and even of all 
ee ied. men, to de 1855 Kingdom, in this 
| EO extremity... An infinite number appeat+ 

Yo WF ee a0, my, of; ſinty 
1e 14 alſo af formidable fleet at 
A ; 1 Men oye Cr on Gy fides 


| France. SY: nafiniabs; 1 Kl 15 my TW nine 


1 ood * 1 0 0 —_ 


$1131 att 


af A — 


5 
. ighly com- 
bl za 5 lilg e thence pal alled 10 
90 PEA 8 


Ons inf avo en 1 ad a. gen- BY 

ference wit en 9 5 his arrival. He magntffied 1 
to that prince the number of. the; Enemy, and the | 
diſaffection of his own ſubje&s ; intimating, that 1 
there was, but one, way-to ſecure himſelf from the | 

impending danger, namely, to put. himſelf under 

the, Age 10 MY Ahe pope, ho, like a kind and 

d 1 e ling, io X5cciys him in- 

e N + eee ee Es d mon 


Joux, | 
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, Joux, labouring under the apprehenſions of pre- 
2 fegt terror conſented: to the legate's propoſal, and 
&.D. 141g. Agreęd -to-holl, his dominions as feudatory of the 
— of. Rome. In cnſequenee of this agree- 
| t, he did homage to the pope in the eee of 
his Belegte Pandolfo, with all the humiliating rites 
which the feudal law required of vaſſals before their 
lege · lord and ſupetior. He came diſarmed into the 
| x of the legate who yas ſeated on a throne; 
he threw-himſelf on his knees before it; he lifted up 
his joined hands, and put them between! thoſe: of 
Pandolfo and he ſwore fealty to the pope in the fol- 
lowing words: d Jehan, by the, grace of God, 
king of England and ford of Ireland, for the expi- 
-* ation of RV ſins, and out of m on free will, 
wich the advice. and conſent, of my harons, do 
„Sire umo the church of Rome, and io pope Inno- 
cent III. and his ſucceſſors; the kingdoms. of Eng- 
land and Ireland, together with all the rights be- 
* longing to them; and will hold them of the pope, 
4 2s his vaſſal. 1 will be. faithful to God, to the 
church of Rome, to the pope my lord, and to his 
4 ſuoceſſors law fully elected: and I bind myſelf to 
pen bim a tribute of one thouſand marks of _ | 
-« yearly; to wit; ſeven Hundred for the kingr 
4 « of n nacb Ireland KF 
„und of the Nan was oi LT ppm 10 > 
. gf imine an earneſt of the ſubjection e king- 
dom; after which the erown and ſeeptre were alſo 
delivered to him. The inſolent Italian trode the mo- 
ney under his feet, but he kept the regalia five days; 
at the end of which he returned them to the king, as 
a favour from the pope, ir eden malurz 


DurING this amel na einde Philip A 
guſtus waited impatiently at Boulogne for the le- 
gate's return, in order to put to ſea, "=P _ 
« engt 
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length returned; and the king was given to under- LETTER: 
ſtand, that he was no longer permitted to attack CAN 
England, which was become a fief of the church of A. D. 1213, 
Rome, and its king a vaſſal of the holy ſee? Philip 

was enraged ax this intelſigence he ſwore he would | 

no longer be the dupe of ſuch hypocritical pretenoes: 

and, indeed, would not have defifted from his enter- 

priſe but for weightier reaſons.” His fleet was uttetly 
deftroyed by the Engliſn ; atid mne Emperor Otho TV. 

who at once diſputed the ernpire with Frederic II. 

ſon to Henry VI. and Italy Tm the pope, as we” 

ſhall afterwards have oceaſion to ſee, had entered in- 

to an alliance with his uncle, the king of England, 

in order to oppoſe the deſigns of 3 now be- 
come formidable to the reit Ftp "Wiuthithis 

view he put himſelf at the head yo prodigious 
foro; and tlie Freneh monarch ſeemed in danger 

of being oruſhed; for having Me pram of a Naben 

made him by the'pope.” e DESISH IU DINE 

ono Ht to nat Hoff Hi? birt 12105 en 
„Perg however, advanced undiſmayed to do est 

ih erietnien} with an army of fifty thouſand choſen 

men, commanded by the chief nobility of France; 

twelve hundred lenigtits, and between ſix and foven 
thouſand you-d'armes. The emperor Othe, on the 

other fide; had with himuthe-earl of Sallſpury, baſtard 
brother to king John, the count of Flanders, the duke 

of Erabant, ſevenoreight German prinees; and a force 
ſuperiot to that of Philip; The two armies met near 

the village of Bouvines, betwLen Liſſe and Tournay, 

where the allies were totally routed, and thirty thou- A. P. 1214, 
br enen ary faid to have been Win N 


Ta Is airy eſtabliſhed far ever the glow of Phi- 
lp, and gave full ſecurity to all his dominions. John 
could therefore hope for nothing further, than thence- 

forth to rule his own kingdom in peace; and his cloſe 
alliance with the pope, 9 he was determined at 
any 
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any price to maintain, enſured him, as he imagined, : 
the certain attainment of that felicity,” Ho much 
was he deceived ! a truce was indeed concluded with” 
France; but the moſt grievous ſcene of this prince's' 
roisfornines fill ondary hith':' he was” doomed to 


hurnble himſelf before his OW 3 that the 


rights of Engliſhmen might be feſtored, and the 
Privileges of humanity ſecured « and aſcertained. | 
wif 1 Dt PE, JF AA 2 

Tur conqueſt of Eogtini by William dee Nord 
man, and the introduction pf the feudal laws into 
the kingdom, had much file ed the liberties of 
the natives: the Whole 1 0 were reduced to a 
80 of vaſſalage under the Ang or barons, and even 
the greater part of them to a fate of actual flavery. 
The Neeb Alſd of derolviig g reat power into 
the hands of a prince, who was to cm North a mili- 
tary domunion over a vanquiſhed nation, had indu- 


ced tlie Norman barons to ſubject themſelves' to- 


ſucceſſors. The feeble feign 


a more abſolute” fiithority, inn Flere U their rank 
commonly ſubmitted to, in other feudal govern: 
ments: ſo tliat England, duting” the courſt/of an 
hundred and fifty Fears, Had” groaned undder a yy 
ranny unknown to all the kin; oms founded by 
nofthern conquerors. Prerogatives'6tice e 18 
not eaſily reduced. Bieren EHtitelony had beert 
made by different princes, in ord vs rg treat 
porary purpoſes ; but the ſame” unlimited authority 
continued to be exerciſed both 1 0 them and their 
John, a" prince 
equally odious and contemptible to the whole n - 
on, ſeerned | therefore to; . all ranks of 'tne 


aPpy Op 5 pportuni 'of recoveting their hatural Ld 
co 


itutional rights ; and it was not e Ah 

Tur barons entered! nto a confederacy, and "IM 
mally demanded a reſtoration” of their Fadege 3 
wes ; that their cauſe GRO wear — appear- 


ance. 
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ance of juſtice, they alſo included thoſe of the clergy Nn 
and the people. They took arms to enfarce their XXVV- 
F they laid waſte. the royal domains: and 5 
John, after employing a. variety of expedients,, in 
order. 10 divert the blow aimed at the p rero atives. 
of his; crown, was FRE to ene Miel, and 
Trees 15 Wasn if £8060 146. 1 1 0 8 


171 1 
SES ; 


A Fn SOLE Re bed den the king and 
the barons at Runnemede, between, Windfor and | 
Staines; a ſpot. . deſervedl 7 2e rn as 
the bixth-place of Engliſh, liberty. There Job Ns af. 
ter a debate. ſome days, ff Ggned, and ſealed the fa - 
Kirk us Magna Charta, or. GsBAr Cn AR TER ; Which: 
granted or ſecured very important privileges 
to exyetry order of. men.in the 1 00 W bay» 
rons, to the clergy, and toy che people. 


13 9 1 Ns 10688 + Iüttone 8 z $ 


. 5 AT: 1 privileges ee were. you 
2125 eqs 1 dear Bo, from the charter it- 
elf, which deſerves your maſt early and continued. 
1 5 it involves all the great, out- lines f a 
legal government, and provides for the equal diſ- 
dee he fb l Wk d free enjoyment of proper- 
ef 5 bjects for which political, ſociety, was 
948 0 by men, which the people have a any 
petal ry 1 9 TD=' right to recall, and w 
no time, nor precedent, nor ſtatute, nor poſitive 
inſtitution, ought to deter them from KG ever 
ae nh, thoughts. 7 | 
15 order to ſecure. the. execution of this 43 
the barons ſtipulated with the king for the privilege 
of chooſing five and twenty members of their own 
body, as conſervators of the public liberties; and 
no bounds were ſet to the authority of theſe men, 
either in extent or duration. If complaint was made 
of a violation of the charter, any four of the con- 
ſervators 
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2 ſervators might admoniſh the king to redreſs the 
A grievance; and if ſatisfaction was not obtained, 
they could aſſemble the whole council of twenty- 
five; who, in conjunction with the great council of 
the nation, were impowered to compel him to ob- 
ſerve the charter; and, in caſe of reſiſtance, might 
levy war againſt him. All men throughout the 
kingdom were bound, under penalty of confiſcati- 
on, to ſwear obedience to the five and twenty ba- 
rons; and the freeholders of each county were to 
chooſe twelve knights, who were to make report 
ſuch evil duſtoms as required e 70 neee 
1 to! the tenor of the Great Charter. 
71 Du ent O64) bine an n 41. 
In what manner John acted after the granting of 
that charter, and theſe regulations, to which he ſeem- 
ed paſſively to ſſubmit, together with their influence 
on the Engliſh, conſtitution, and on the affairs of 
Franee, we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſee. At 
Present you muſt caſt your eye on the other ſtates 
| of Europe. 
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The Hee Eur iR RE pF} its Dependencies, Row, 
WD FE STATES, dom! the Acceſſm = 
 Hengy VI. 70 75 77 oO EH of Haps: 
BURG, Founder of of AUSTRIA, with, a 
ee of the.. Hil 9 the Caus Wr: 


Hag Ol Jia G N ae M DV 13] 
157 is wereſſking my dear Boy, that 1 ſhould el ETTER 
recapitulate a little; for there is no portion of Mo- XXIII. 
dern EY en es exed, than that under re- 
ee bed 1 58 /e | nn i e 
n {1 1440 41070 es 291 21727 1 Dan Ta «354 
Tun e [Frederic Barbatoſſa died; 98 A 
have diresi y'iſcen; in his expedition 20 he Holy 
Fax} und Ka m Henry VI. received almoſt at = 
the ſame timè intelligence of the death of his fa- A D. :19e. 
ther, and of his brother-in-law, William king of 
Naples and Sicily, to whoſe dominions he was heir 
in right of his wife. After ſettling the affairs of 
Germany, he levied an army, and marched into 
Italy, in order to be crowned by the pope, and go 
with the empreſs Conſtantia to recover the ſucceſ- 
ſion of Sicily, which was uſurped by Tancred, her 
natural brother. For this purpoſe he endeayoured 
to concilate the affections of the Lombards, by en- 
larging the privileges of Genoa, Pita, and other ci- 
ties, in his way to Rome; where the ceremony of 
the coronation was performed by Celeſtin III. on 
the day after Eaſter, when a very remarkable cir- A. p. 1192. 
_:curnſtance happened. That pope, who was then in 
his eighty-ſixth year, had no ſooner placed the crown 
upon Heary's head, than he kicked it off again; as 
a teſtimony of the power reſiding in the ſovereign 
qe to make and unmake emperors”. 


HENRV 
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LETTER © Henny now prepared for the conqueſt of Naples 
Xxvm. and Sicily, in Which he was oppoſed by the pope: 
gr. for though Celeſtin conſidered Tancred as an uſurp- 


er, and wanted to ſee him deprived of the crown of 
Sicily, which he claimed, in imitation of his prede- 


cCeſſors, as & fief of the Holy See, he was ſlill mote 
averſe to the emperor is poſſeſſing that kingdom be- 


cauſe ſuch an acceſſion of territory would have ren- 
dered him too powerful in Italy fot᷑ the intereſts of 
the church. He dræaded ſo formidable a vaſſal. 
Henry, however, without paying any regard to the 


threats and remonſtrances of kis Holineſs; took al- 
moſt all the tons of Cainpþania;:Apulial; ant Cala- 


brid; in veſted tlie city uf Naples and ſent for the 
Gendeſe fleet, which he had engaged! to come and 


form the blockade by ſea ; but) before its arrival, he 


was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, in conſequencꝭ of a 
dreadſul mortality- among? hig tioops: and call fu - 


ture attempts upon Sicily wert: ineffectual during 


tlie life of Tanared ri s 1 boitiingo 5d bar ytiyo Fic 


Poop 21 bore? I of HOCH e „fr 


 AD.n92 TR emperor, after his return to GErmAnN in- 


eorporated the Teutonic knights into a regular or- 


der, religious andamiſitary, and built ahouſe for them 


at Coblentz . Theſe Fuetomic knights, and talſo 


the Knights Templars, mand Knights Hoſpitallers, 


were originally monks, whorſettted in Jeruſalem, 


when it was firſt (talker! byrthe champions off the 
croſs. They were eſtabliſned into religious frater- 


nities for the relief of diſtreſſed pilgrimmsʒ and for tlie 
care of the ſick / and the woundedy without at yhoſ- 


tile purpoſe but the holyteity being afterwards i 


danger, they took up arms and made a voο¹ꝗ to 
combat the Infidels, as they had formerly done to 


combat their dỹü carnaldinclitrations The enthu- 
faſtic-zeal of the times: ĩnereaſed their members; 


zed in Europe hy different princes, and became a 


militia of conquerors.— What is farther neceſſary B 
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be known relative to theſe extraordinary ſocieties, LETTER -- 

you will find an the Hiſtory of the Religious and I 

Military Orders. Their exploits I ſhall bare cen. W. 
ſion io obſerve: Bh mit ger ef san Bs 15 


2310 2 76 12 ütptini ona inch kf le 


I what manner Richard; kids of England, was 
arreſted on bis return from the Holy Land by Loo 

poldʒ duke of Ruſtria, and detained priſoner by the 
emperor; I have already related. As ſoon as Henry 

had received the money forithat priſoner's ranſom; he 

made new preparations for the conqueſt of Sicily = 
and Tancred dying about this: time; he effected chis x. D. 194. 
purpoſe by the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe. The queen 
dowager ſurrendered Salerno, and her right to the 
crown, on condition that her ſon William ſheuldpoſ- / 

ſels the principality of Tarentum; but Henry, joining 
the moſt atrocious eruelty io the baſeſt perfidy, no 
ſooner found himfelf maſter. of the plaue than he or- 
dered the infant king to be caſtrated to have his eyes 
put out, and be confined in a dungeon. The royal 
treaſure was tranſported to Germany, and the queen 


— 


and her daugitter were fhut up ina co , , e e - 


e lg R OH ec ra ot boygnkros 
Wulbr thaſe things, eder thang incfllellen. 
the empreſs, tho near the age of fifty, was delivered 
of a ſon named Frederic q and Henry, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, aſſembled ſoon after a diet of the 
German princes, 40 whom he explained his intenti- 
omof rendering the imperial cron hereditary, in 
order to prevent thoſe diſturbances) which attended 
the election of emperors: H dectee was paſſed for 
that ꝓurpoſei:na Froderic, et in his cradle; Was“. . 1196. 
declared king the Romans ne nn, 
or 9nob et ber vtltor wiabank odn trerimos 
n che meantime the emperor was ſolici ited byrkhe-) 

Popes to engage in a ne cruſade, for the relief of 
the Chriſtians in the Holy Eand and Henry obeyed, 
"I hart Wenn turn t TOY en = e 
23 NES Holes, 
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T HE HISTORY OF 


LETTER voked a general diet at Worms, where he ſolemnly 
—_— declared his reſolution of employing his whole power, 


and even of hazarding his life for the accompliſh- 
ment of fo holy an enterpriſe ; and he expatiated up- 
on the ſubject with ſo much eloquence; that . 
the whole aſſembly took the croſs. Nay, ſuch multi- 
tudes from all the provinces of the empire enliſted 
themſelves; that Henry divided them into three 
armies; one of which, under the command of the bi- 
ſhop of Mentz, took the route of Hungary, where it 
was joined oy Margaret, queen of that country, who 
entered in this pious expedition, and actually 
ended her days in Paleſtine: the ſechnd was aſſem- 
dled in Lower Saxony, and embarked in a fleet fur 
iſhed by the inhabitants of Lbeo;)Hamburg, Hol- 
Rein, and Frienland ; and the emperor in perſon 
conducted _ _ into N plerand take o_ 
geance on mans in Naples and Sicily, uho 
| Hemp Ae carr he ag ond Sr tex 
. 3 Wi eee el 
_ condemned to-periſh by the maoſt exrruciating tor- 
tures. One Jornandi, of the houſe of the Norman 
Princes, was tied naked on a chair of red hat iron, 
- and crowned with a circle of the ſame burning me- 
tal, which was nailed to his head. The empreſs 
"ſhocked at ſuch cruelty; renounced her faith to — 
nuſband; and encour her countrymen to reco- 
ver their liberties . Reſolutiom ſprung from deſpair. 
The inhabitants betook 'themiclves to arms; the 
4 Conftantia headed them; and Henry har 
ing diſimiſſed his troops, no longer thought 3 
to this bloody purpoſes, and ſent them to | 
their expedition to the Holy Land; (bleſſed $a 
ment for his crimes and theirs!) was obliged to ſub- 
mit to his wife, and to the conditions which ſhe was 
pleaſedl to impoſe on him in favour of the Sicilians. 


A. D. 1195 Ne diod at Meſſima, foon after this treaty; and, as 


was ſuppoſed, of poiſon adminiſtered by the 58 
8 Wt S, 
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preſs, who ſaw the ruin of her country RAG in 
E. A 
Rinn afreaiat ann wy — 


Bom Henry, amid all his baſeneſs, poſſeſſed m nay 
great qualities : he was active, eloquent, brave: his 
adminiſtration was vigorous, and his policy deep ; 
and, to conelude his tyrannic character, none of the 
ſueceſſors of Charlemagne were ever more ee 
Wewer atme abroad. in 
TI E — ſon Frederic, ad/yo 5 been, 
my dear Boy. had already been declared king of 
the Romans, and conſequently became emperor on 
the death of his father; but as Frederic II. was yet 
4 minor, the adminiſtration was committed to his 
uncle the duke of Suabia, both by the will of Henry 
and by an aſſembly of the German printes. 
e e e ta ſee an electve empire 
me hereditary, held a new diet at Cologne, and 
choſe Otho duke ke of Brunſwick, ſon of Heary the , 
Lion Frederic's:. title was confirmed in a third 
aſſembly, at Arnſburg; and his uncle, Philip duke 
af Suabia, was elected king of the Romans, in ** D. 18. 
| a to give greater ieh tous innen * 
ri MH Sm n 1621317 et dane ? 
Tursz two-aleftions- We b e into 
two powerful factioms, and involved all Germany 
in ruin and deſolation. Innocent HL-who, hedefas- 
' ceeded Geleftin._ in the papal chair; threw: 4inelf 
into the ſcale of -Otho, and excommunicated Philip | 
and all his: adherents. This able and arabitious 
pontiff (of whom I have already thad,oocafion t'o 
en was a ſworn enemy uf the houſe uf Suabia: 
not from any perſonal animoſity, but out of a prin- 
1 of policy... That-houſe had long been terrible 
. to the popes, by-its continual: p of the im- 
perial crown; and the acneſſion of the kingdom of 
ene Su n menge 


8 5 Innocent, 
\ 11 
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348 HE HIST ORT OF 
ETTER Innocent, therefore, gladly ſeized the preſent. fa- 
vourable opportunity for diveſting it of the empire, 
by by ſupporting the election of Otho, and ſowing di- 
viſions among the Suabian party. Otho was alſo pa- 
troniſed by his uncle, the king of England; Which 
naturally ĩnolined the king of France to the ſide of 
his rival Faction claſſied with faction; friendſhip, 
with intereſt: cuptice, ambition, or relentmeat, . 
gave the ſway; and nothing was . 
but the hofrors and ahe; miſeries of eivil wars. 
1 61 Acid ttiv not barittn HT 181040 194 7 
oi and the:empreſs: Cenfinntia remained; 
in Sicily, here all/ was peace, as regent and guar- 
dian for her infant ſon, Frederic II. Who had been 
crowned king of that iſland; with the conſent of 
pope Celeſün III. But ſhe alſo had her troubles. A 
new inveſtiture from the Holy: See being neeeſſary, 
on the death of Celeſtin/ Innocent L his ſuccefior,. 
took advantage of the critical. ſituation of affairs for 
aggrandizing the papacy, at the expence of the kings 
of Sicily. They poſſeſſed, as has been already ob- 
| ſerved;' the privilege of filling up-yacant benefiqes, 
and of judging all ae cauſes in the laſt 
22 they: were really popes in their on iſland, 
ugh vaſſals of his Holineſs, Innocent pretended 
that theſe powers had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained; 
and demanded, that ene e eee, 
ee in the name of her ſun, and do liege, ure, 
and apts a eee e. ly. But 3 —7 thing. 
A. D. nco-was ſettled relative to „the empreſs-died,. 
leaving the regency of the kingdom 10 the pope ; 
ſo that he was enabled to preſeribe what conditions 
1 u rd W be ae eit yd ber: 
| Me att yd. Fist fr Hels 
Tun en 7 e Aill. continued; 4 
the pope redoubled: his efforts, to detach the pri | 
and prelates from the cauſe of Philip, —— 2 | 
er remonſtrances of the king of mY to 
| whom 
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Bur all theſe Gſſernieene and troublesin Europe, 


did not prevent the formation of another cruſade, 


or ition' into Aſia, for the recovery of the 
Holy and. Thoſe who took" the croſs were prin- 
y French and Germans: Baldwin, count of 
El 5 71 was their commander; and the Veneti- 
ans, as greedy of wealth and power as the ancient 
Carthaginians, furniſhed them with ſhips, for which 
they took care to be amply paid, both in mone 
and territory. The Chriſtian oity of Zara, in Dal- 
matia, had withdrawn itſelf from the government 
of the republic: the army of the croſs undertook to 
reduce” it to obedience: and it waz beſieged and 


taken notwithſtanding! the threats and excommu- A. P. 1103, 


nicadons of the pope . Notfin 
ſtronger Wan the reigning ſpirit of thoſe pious ad- 
ventürers. 120 arr +1, 4 NIP 2110 Hiss 15 

47 0 105. 5 119546 260, 28 ab its He KC} - aul I 711 le iO 

Tun form next broke u Conſtantinople- 

Iſaac Angelus the Greek: Wah mad e a 
thr6ned, an desde ct hie lch ins 1193, by his 
brother Alexis; and Iſaae's ſon, named alſo Alex-' 
is, Who had made his eſcape into Germany; and 

was then in che atmy of the crufade, implored:their 
aſſiſtance againſt — uſurper, engaging, in caſe of 
ſaccefs, x0 furniſh them 1 0 Pay them 
a large ſum of fioney, elke ſubmit himſelf to the - 
juriſdiction of the Pope. By cher means the la- 


ful prince was reſtored. He ratified the treaty: | 


made by his ſon, ànd died? when young Alexis, 
who was hated by the Greeks for having called in 


the Latins; Berame the victim of a new, faction. 


One of his 9 Loy Mirziflos, ſtrangled: 
hirn with his own hd and uſurped: the ĩmpetial 
tone % in 2 to. nn WH: gg 
N | BALD win 
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whom he proudly replied; “ Either wa muſt aten LETTER 
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Letts” BALDWIN and his followers; who wanted only 


AA an apology for their violence, had now a good one; 
and under pretence of revenging the death of Alexis, 
A.D. 1204. Made themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople. They 
entered it with little or no reſiſtance; put every one 
who oppoſed them to the ſword; and gave them- 
felves up to all the exceſſes'of avarice and fury. The 
booty of the Freneh lords alone, was valued at four 
hundred thouſand marks of ſilver: the very churches 
were pillaged: and what ſtrongly marksthe character 
of that giddy natiom which'has: been at all times 
nearly the fame, We ate told by Nicetas, that the 
French officers danced with the ladies in the ſanctu- 
ary of the church of St. Sophia; after having robbed 
the altar, and drenched the city in blood *. .. 
{00K 0 TO nigh. „ bonnet 410-5 am} 
Puus was Conftamtinople, the moſt flouriſhin 
Chriſtian eity in the world, taken for the firſt time, 
and ſacked by Chriſtians, '-who'had' made a vo t 
fight only againſt Infidels'! Baldwin, count of Flan- 
ders, the moſt powerful of theſe ravagers, got hirh- 
ſelf elected emperor; and this/new uſufper con- 
demned the other uſurper, Nürziflos, to be thrown 
headlong from the top of a lofty column. The Ve- 
netians had for their ſhare Pelopontnieſus, the iſland 
of Candia, and ſeveral cities on the coaſt of Phyrgia, 
which had not yet ſubmitted to the 'Turkifh yoke. 
The marquis de Monferrat ſeized Theſſaly; ſo that 
Baldwin had little left except Thrace and Meſta. 
The pope gained, for a time; the whole Eaſtern 
church; and, in a word, an acquiſition was ade ef 
much greater conſequence than Paleſtine. Of this in- 
deed the conquerors ſeemed fully convinced; for not- 
withſtanding the vow they had taken, to go and ſue- 
cour Jeruſalem, only a very inconſiderable number 
of the many knights, who had engaged in this pious 
enterpriſe, went into Syria, and thoſe were ſuch as 
could get no ſhare in the ſpoils of the Greeks 
1 | | Innocent. 
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IxNOCENT III. ſpeaking of this conqueſt ſays, LETTER -- 
7 God, willing to canſole his church, by the age — 
on of the ſebiſmatics, has made the em pire pass 
from the proud ſuperſiitious, 5 Greeks, *' 
6 to the humble, pious, . catholic, and ſubmiſſive 
< Latins.” So eaſy. is it, by words; to give that 
complexion. to perſons and things, which moſt * 
vours ou e with Wu eee 17 4 | 
= Tabs; . ny denn Boyz inen to 50 af. 
fairs of Germany; but a,few more; particulars, con- 
ſegquent on the taking of - Conſtantinople, require 
firſt to be noted, as they aue e be 
brought-proparly/ungec: reli 4 


feed A f 117115 
Turks till remained a "ninber '* princes of 
the imperial houſe of Comnenus, who did not loſe 
their courage with the deſtruction: of their empire. 
One of theſe, who.-bore among others-the name of 0 
Alexis, took refuge on the: coalt:of Colchis ; and 
— between the ſea and mount Caucaſus, erected 
petty. ſtate, to which he gave the name of the em- 
— Trebiſond; ſo much was the word empire 
g e WY pans 95 Laſearus retook Nice, and ſet- 
tled himſelf in Bithyniay by oPpOrtunely making uſe 
of the Arabs again -the Furks. He alſo aſſumed 
the title of emperor, and eauſed a patriarch to be 
| elected of his own cortununion. | Other Greeks en- 
tered info an alliance. With the Turks, and even 
ealled in their ancient enemies, the Bulgarians, to 
aſſiſt them againſt the emperor Baldwin; who be- 
ing overcome near Adrianople, had his legs and 
arms cut off, and was left a prey to wild beaſts 5, ap. 03. 
Henry, bis brother and ſucceſſor, was poiſoned in | 
1216; and within half a century, the imperial city 
which had gone to ruin under the W returned 
once more to the . 
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352 , 1 HE Hs rORY or 
An Wart theſe things were tranfacting 
, Eaft, Philip and Otho were defolating the Weſt. At 
D. 106. length Philip prevailed; and Otho, obliged 7 
don Germany, tobk refuge in En and. Phitip; 
elated with ſucceſs, confirmed his election by a ſe- 
cond coronation, and propoſed an $5,404 win 
unt the pope, as the ek 8 finally eftablifhing 
4 but before it could be broy t about, 
A. D. 1208. fell & Hncfifice to private revenge, being afliifinated 
by the count Palatine'of Bavaria, whoſe dayghterhe 
bad e to 75 N n W 5 © 


- 


n ** 


A. D. 1209. N 5 e that Yrince's' dau hier ; and "was 
| crowned at Rome b Wang. Gs i a i 
Yielding to the Holy See the long diſputed inheri- 

tance of the counteſs Matilda, and e the 


"rights and privileges: of the Halian cities. 


BU thefe conceſſions, as far al 18 * Pri ed 
the pope,” Were only a ſacrifice; to preſent ar, Poll 

- 'Otho therefore no ſooner found himſelf in 45 
tion to act offenſively, 10 he ane his . 

A.D. 1210 and not only recovered s of 7 Fan 
js but made; hoftite wal PET U ito A Apul la, 2 
vaging. the dominions of "young 2 06, 
Naples anc Fah; WhO Xo 1 5 e 
4 the G85 The Hence Tal 10 e t ET f 

| nnocent eee ur ng a f x 
A. D. 1211. TC, Pa fey; teen EATS, ge W 880 edel e 8 


cor by a ct of the Get ig ee 


5 £7 FILL: 2 2 8 

55 eitr col return.t 60 0 0 ay, RE 3 
his part) fil coderab &, and not. 7 5 05 15 
any be able to humb! le His, 0 by, YE 9 his. 
Th b ig entered into an 172 liance With his uncle, 
Jo n king of England, gase Philip Avgy ſtus king. 


A. D. 1213.0f France. The unfortunate battle of Bouvines, where 


* * } » 3 4 Al, 


2 
2 


the confederates were — as you have already | 
ſeen, 


5 the far dt Ocho. js He attempted 1E77um. 


XXVIII. of 


W T 
young Frederic; who had marched into the emp e 
t the — 5 rful n and, FIRE, 

FAR br pep Hatrſ5 - 


| Pe LOWS. og 
alt er ee le Otho retired: to 
6, Where he lived. four years as a private 
man, ating his time tothe duties of religion. He 
was not depoſed, but forgot ; and if it is trus, that in 
the excels 2 his humility, he's benny himlelf to be 


2 en rlally ac 2 — 
a empet or, Was Fred at Aix J elle with A. D. 1215 


eee. 


ties of his, coronatio ws. A vow to PIR in ms to the 


d* * 


212 20 1 de was = e 
B tht tine. 1 nh and. ar 
af! coed by «i te wh expreſſed great ea- 
_ in n the. ar Which — ordered A.D. 1216. 
ved yp. thro” all the provinces of Germa- 
bs Datark, Bohemia, and Hungary ; 


i and Ky ei cavours were crowned with extraordina- 


ſücceſs, 7 The emperor indeed excuſed himſelf 
the performance of his vow, until he ſhould 


PA 


bee the affairs of Italy, and almoſt all 


the other European monarchs were detained at 
home by domeſtic. diſturbances ; but an infinite 


number LE rivate noblemen and their vaſſals too 
the croſs, under the dukes of Auſtria and Bavaria, 


the archbiſhop of Mentz, and the biſhops of Munſ- 
ter and 9 and Andrew, king of Hungary, 
n "a. who 
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THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER: who brought with him a body of fine troops, was: | 


CE, declared generaliſſimo of the cruſade **. 


bo 


% : 


Wirk theſe; adventurers of Upper Germany 


A. P. 121 7. marched towards Italy, in order to embark at Ve- 


nice, Genoa, and Meſſina, a fleet of three hundred 

fail was equipped in the ports of Lower Saxony, to 
tranſport the troops of Weſtphalia, Saxony, and the 

territory of Cologne: and theſe joining the ſqua- 

dron of the Frieſlanders, Flemings, and ſubjects; of 
Brabant, commanded by William count of Holland, 
SGcorge count of Weerden, and Adolphus count of 
Berg, ſet ſail for the Straits of Gibraltar, on their 

voyage to Ptolemais; but being driven by a tem- 
peſt into the road of Liſhon, they were prevailed 
upon to aſſiſt Alphonſo, king of Portugal, againſt 

took the city of Alcazar from theſe Infidelss 


 AnpREw. and his army, having joined the king 
of Cyprus, landed at Acra; where he was joyfully 

received by Fal de Brienne, a younger brotfier of 
the houſe, of that name in Champagne, who had 
been nominated king of Jeruſalem. After refreſh- 
ing and reviewing their forces, the two kings march- 
ed into the great valley of Jeſrael againſt the Sara- 
eins, with the wood of the true croſs: carried before 
them: but Coradin, ſon of Saphadin, ſoldan o 
Egypt and Baby lon, and brother to the famous Sala- 
dim, finding himſelf overmatched by the Chriſtians, 
retired without giving battle; and the army of the 
eroſs undertock. the ſiege of Thabor, in which they 
miſcarried. They now ſeparated themſelves into 

four bodies, for the conveniency of ſubſiſting: the 


b. un häng of Cyprus died; and Andrew, king of Hun- 


gary, returned to his own. dominions, in order to 


- 


quiet ſome diſturbances, which had ariſen during his 
P N ee 775 „ ö > 


abſence 3 1 
. n 1 HE 


i 
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Tur fleet from the coaſt of Spain arrived at Pto- LETTER 


le ſoon after the departure of the king of Hun- —.— 
£2 ry; and it was reſolved in a council of war to be- 

tege Damietta in Egypt, which was accordingly i in- 
veſted by fea and land, and taken after a ſiege of A. D. 1219. 
eighteen months. During this fiege Saphadin died; 
his ſon Meledin, who came to the relief of the be- 
ſieged, was defeated; the duke of Auſtria, with a 
= e body of troops, returned to Germany; and a re- 
inforcement arrived from the emperor, under the con- 


duct of cardinal D) Alban, legale ef the Holy'See', - 


N rr 


Türe echt who was a Spaniſh Benedictine, 
pretended that he," as repref ntative'of the pope,' the 
natural head of the crüfade, had an inconteftible 
right to be general; and that as the Eng of Jeruſa- 
lem held his crown only by virtue of the Pope's li- 
cence, he ought in all things to pay obedience to the 
legate of his holineſs. Much time was ſpent i in this 
diſpute, and in writing to Rome for advice: at 
length the pope's anſwer came, by Which fie ordered 
the king of Jeruſalem to ſerve under the Benedic- 
tine; and His orders were punctually obeyed: John 
de Brienine reſigned ne command; and this monk- 
iſh general bronght the army of the <roſs between 

two branches of the Nile, Sed at the time when that 
river, which fertilizes and defends Egy gypt, began to 
rum over its banks.” The ſoldan, infofmed of their 
ſituation, overflowed'the Chriffian camp, by open- 
ing the flüices; and While he bürnt their! Ines en 
one ſide, the Nile increaſing! tn che other; threatens 
ed every hour to ſfwallow! up the whole army: ſo 
that the legate ndëẽ thw' ek and his troops in 
the ſame” ee n which the Egyptians under 
Pharoah are deſcribed, When they beheld the fea” 
2 to ruſh. in upon them. Damietta Was reſtor- 
; and the leaders of the cruſade were bbliged to 


conclude” a diſhonourable treaty, by which 8 ts b. 1221. x , £625 
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LETTER bound themſelves not to ferve e the foldan for 
XVIII. i e 
ag Nur hen "2 R, 


1 


Tut Chiftans 0 of hes Eaſt had now. no DER. left 
in in the emperor Frederic II. Who was about this 
finds crowned at Rome by pope Honorius III. whoſe 
friendſhip he had purchaſed, by promiſing to detach 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily from the empire, 
and beftow' it upon his ſon Henry, to be held as a 
fief of the Holy See. He alſb promiſed to pals into 
Aſia with; an army, at any time the pope ſhould 
appoint. But this promiſe Frederic was very little 
inclined to perform, and therefore found a thou- 
ſand pretences for delaying his journey. He was 
indeed more worthily employed ; in embelliſhing 
, and aggrandizing' Naples; ; in eſtabliſhing an uni- 
verſity im that oy, __ the Roman lau- Was 
taught; and in hens 8 [the eee 9 
who All infeſted! el 

PIO 6 9 If 1671 trig; lad 
th the ee the nate leaders) a the 
S arrived in Europe: and the pope, incenſed 


| | A. D. 1225. at the loſs of Damietta, wrote a fevere letter to the. 
| 


empetor, / taxing kim with Having ſacrificed the 
intereſts of 'Chriftianity,” by delaying ſo long the 
performatice of his vow,” and'threatening bim With 
immediate excommunication, if he did not inftatit- | 
ly depart with an army into Aſia. Frederic, exaſ- 
Perated at theſe'reproaches, 'renotineed all corre- 

ndence with the court of Roe rene wed his 
eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction in Sicily: filled up vacahy 
ſees' and Benefices, and pee ſome biſhops, 
who were creatures 3. : pope, on pretence of 


ji their being concerned 1095 practices againſt the 


© "YC [1TFLLL 7 Tabs 10 
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der of the church, for preſuming to lift up his hand LETTER. 
_ againſt the ſanctuary ; ; but finding Frederic not to.. 
de intimidated, the pope became ſenſible of his own 
imprudence, in wantqnly i incurring the reſentment 
of 10 powerful a; prince, and thought proper to 
ſoothe his temper by ſubmiſſive apologies and gen- 
tle. exhortations,, They were accordingly. reconcil- 
ed, and conferred together at Veroliz where the A. D. 1226. 
emperor, as a proof of his ſincere. attachment to the 
church, publiſhed ſome very ſevere edicts againſt 
hereſy, which ſeem to ng CL the On 
of the wangen **. . 
127 EE | 
tt A SOLEMN. allembiy was FE held at Fe 
renting, where both the pope-and the emperor were 
preſent, together with John de Brienne, titular king 4 0 
of Jeruſalem, who was come to Europe to demand | 1 
ſuccours againſt the ſoldan of Egypt. John had an 9 
only daughter named Yolanda, whom he propoſed | 71 
as a wife to the emperor, with the kingdom of Jeru- 
ſalem as her dower, on condition that Frederic 
ſhould, within two years, perform the vow he had 
made to lead an army into the Holy Land. Frede- 
ih + lg her on theſe. terms, becauſe he choke tc to 
B ſe the pope: and ſince that time the king 8 of 
teh have taken te, e of king, of Jerulalem,. 
1629 21190511 2 ids 
Bu y the emperor was in no; hurry to go and 'coh- 
querhis wife s portion, having buſineſs, of more - 
ortance on his hands at home. Thee chief cities of 
ombardy had entered into a ſecret league, with ;a 
vie to nat, where the Gr He n l a diet 
a, where all the German an an no- a5 
. Ms. We fummoned to attend. A varlety of ſubd- ne 
Jets were there diſcuſſed ; but nothing of conſe- 
Nenee: Was ſettled. An accommodation, however, 
as ſoon 0 brought a bout, by the: mediation. of 
e pope; Who, as umpire of the 85 decreed, 
* | that 
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THE HISTORY OF 
that the emperor ſhould lay aſide his reſentment 


Kali againft the confederate towns, and that the towns 


ſhould furniſh. and maintain four hundred nee 
for the e of the Holy Land M14 i | 


Pn ACE being 5 concladid, 11 ie 
the emperor of his vow : Frederic promiſed compli- 
ance; but his holineſs died before he could ſee the 
execution of a project which he ſeemed to have fo 
much at heart. He was ſucceeded in the papal chair 
by Gregory IX. brother of Innocent III. who purſu- 
ing the ſame line of policy, urged the departure of 
Frederic for the Holy Land; and finding the em- 
petror ſull backward, dad him incapable of the 
imperial dignity, as having incurred the ſentence 
of excommunication. Frederic, incenſed at ſuch in- 
ſolence, ravaged the Patton of St. Peter; and was 


A. D. 128. actually excommunicated. The animoſity between 


the Guelphs and Glübellines revived; the pope was 
obliged to quit Rome; and Iraly became a ſoene of 
war and deſolation; or rather of an hundred civil 

Wars, which by inflaming. the minds, and excitin 
the reſentment of the Itahan prices, 9 
hem but too much to wo hortid Oe poiſon 
mY and aſſaſſination. - 217 5 
Bon ine theſe Wee Erederic, i in Lende ta 
remove the cauſe of all theſe troubles, and gratify 
the prejudices of a ſuperſtitious age, by the advice 
of bis friends, refolved to perform his /vow-4.and he 

accordingly embarked for the Hely Land, leaving 
the affairs of Italy to the management of Renaldo, 
duke of Spoleto. The pope prohibited his depart- 
ure, before he ſhould be abſolved from the cen- 
ſures of the church: but Frederie went in con- 
tempt of the church; and ſucceeded better than 
any perſon who had gone before him. He did not 
indeed deſolate Aſia, and gratify the barbarous 
zeal of the times, by ſpilling the blood of 3 ; 
ut 
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but he concluded a treaty with Meledin, ſoldan of LETTER. 


Egypt, and maſter of Syria, by which the end of (> 3 
his expedition ſeemed fully anſwered. The ſoldan A. p. 1229. 
ceded to him Jeruſalem, and its territory, as far as 
Joppa; Bethlem, Nazareth, and all the country be- 
tween Jeruſalem and Ptolemais ; Tyre, Sidon, and 
the neighbouring territories: in return for which, 
the emperor granted the Saracins a truce of ten | 
years, and prudently returned to Italy, wheee, his4. D. 1230, 
aer Was much Wanted.” wh or hg) 
3 RIC ngcion, "after big: cas from the Eaſt, 

was one continued quarrel, with the popes. The ci- 
ties of Lombardy had revolted during his abſence, 
at the inſtigation of Gregory IX. and before they 

could. be reduced, the ſame -pontiff;excited the.em- - 
Peror's ſon. Henry, who had been elected king of 

the Romans, to rebel againſt his father. The re- 


bellion was ſuppreſſed; the prince was-confined 3 A,D. 1235. 


and the emperor. obtained a complete victory over 
the aſſociated towns: but his troubles were not yet A. D. 2237. 

ended. The pope. excommunicated him anew, and 
ſent a bull into Germany, in order to ſo diviſion 
between Frederic and the princes of the empire; in 
which are the following remarkable werds: KA 
< beaſt of blaſphemy, replete with names, is riſen 
< from. the ſea, with the feet of a hear: the face of a 
< lion, and members of other different animals; 
-<* hich, like the proud, hath opened its mouth in 
<< blaſphemy againſt the holy name; not even fearing 
: of * to;throw-the arrows of calumny againſt the taber- 

f nacle of God, andi the ſaints that dwell in ee | 
« This beaſt, deſirous of breaking every thing 
pieces by its iron teeth and nails; and of Ces rg | 
* all things under his feet, hath already prepared 
private battering rams againſt the wall of the ca- 
00 tholic faith; and now raiſes open machines, in erect- 

4 $08 s ſoul-efroying, wel. of Iſhmacelites riſing, 
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THE HIS TORY OF 


b + according to report, in oppoſition to Chriſt the 


241 


60 33 of ee the! —_— whoſe COVE 


« 4 lege this eee 5 1 wez oh — 
bs ſervant, of-the Almighty, fhould-be.expoſed to the 
* arrows ef his deſtruction. This king of plagnes 
was even heard to ſay, that the Whole world has 

e by — — — | 


TT e their 55 to the e 


« 


« could ber thorn. of 2 awoman, 05 more l 
fa USL . 1 8. 6898 57 D. tt H er 
ie * iG ir ite of 6s "nt: ef Orr $17 


NU on the other hand, in his apology to 


the, Princes af Germany, calls Gregoty, the-Great- 


Dragon, the Amichriſt of whorm it is wrnten, t and 
*anothen.xed horſe aroſe from the ſea, and he that 


* {at upon hum took peace from the earth #27 no. 
12 1019 it hoe Han 65 ente bn 59150 55 
No. At emperor's apology was · ſuſtained. in Germa 
ny; and finding e to fear from-filiat 
quarter, he reſolved to take ample vengeance on 


the pope and his aſſociates. For that purpaſe he 


AD. 123g. marched to Rome, e thought His party Was | 


ſtrong enough to; ꝓrocure him e 


favourite ſcheme was defeated by the activity of 
— — ky „ordered a h eruſade i tobe preach- 


emperor, as an enemy of the Chriſ- 


bn. 1 1 1 ep which incenſed Erederie ſo 
mu he ordered, all, bis priſoners; who 
wore os qr to be expoſed to the moſt cruel 
tortyres,”,. A nit ODS #40hqms gdf , rm, 
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* * 


Th two factions of the Guelplis and Ghibe Hines Lovires: | 
continued uo rage with greater vielence dun ever, , 


involving cities; diſtriets, and even private fünſiſies, 
in troubles, diviſions, and civil butèhtery; no guar- 
ter being given on either ſide Meanwhile. Grego- 
ry IX died and was ſucceeded in the Ses of Rome 
by Celeſtin IV. and afterwards by Innocent IV- for- A p. 1243. 
re epi vs e always expreſſed 
the greateſt regard for the emperor and his intereft. 
Frederic was accordingly congratulated por this 
occalion';' but having more Penetration than thoſe 
aboatthim,'he ſagely replied, * I ReIiMttle reaſdn 
to rejoice; Þthe"'carditial was my- friend; büt 
< the pope will be my enemy s Arete eff CURR * 
„Sint, H da bin Dot einander e 
In noονναττſbon proved the juſtice of this conjec-, 
ture. He attempted to negociate a peace for Italy; 
but not being able to obtain from Frederic his exor- 
bitant demands and in fear for Are fafety of His 
own perſon,” he fled into Franre aſſembled a ge- 
nera Council at Eyons; and depoſed the Gert; | 
4 derlare, * ſaid he; * Frederic II. attarnted'* 
convicted of ſactrilege and hereſy,” excommuni- 
cated, and dethroned; and J order the electors to 
„ chuſe another emperer, reſerving to myſelf ne 
0 diſpoſal of the kingdom of Sicily 1 i ome wh 
AO IASSBNIV ee ABT HDH aan 
FRI Was at Turin When He received the 
news of his *depdfition, and błhaved in à minticer' 
that ſeeched'to border upon Wealenieſs. He called for 
the caſket in which the imperial ornaments were 
kept q and opening it and taking the crown! in His 
hand, Itmbcent, eried he, * has not yet deprVwed 
me of thee: thou art ſtill mine; and befœrel pal - . 
«with thee; much blood ſhall be ſpilt “. 81H THT? 
yy Rom det r Slo 20! eee 20; FIgw 
 ConRap, the emperor's ſecond ſon, had already 
been declared king of the Romans, on the death — ; 


and A. D. 124 5 
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Sh the pope, the German bi 


THE HIS TORY: OF 


FER his brother Henry, which ſoon followed his confine 
ment: but the empire being now declared vacant 
8 (for none of the 
prinoes were preſent) at the inſtigation of his holi- 
neſs, proceeded to the election of a new emperor; 
and they choſe Henry, landgrave of Thuringia, who 
was tai 35 The King of Prieſts.” // Lag 


dane now renevddihe n againſt Fre- 
Ge. It was proclaimed by the preaching friars, 
ſince called Domimicans, and the minor friars, known 
by the name of Cordeliets, or Franciſcans; a neu 
militia of the court of Rome,, which, about this tune; 
began to be eſtabliſhed in Europe. The pope; how- 
ever, did not confine himſelf to theſe meaſures only, 
but engaged in conſpiracies againſt the life of an 
empefor; who, had dared to reſiſt the decree of a 
council, and oppo ſe the whole body of monks and 
zealots. / Fredees life was ſeveral times in 

from plots, poiſonings, and aſſaſſinations, which. ins 
duced him, it is ſaid, to make choice of Mahometan 
guards, whom he was certain would not be under 
eee of tlie prevailing fuperfüton, airs 


Tat ko 4 14v4 p44 * *% 


e Tf HY this. time; the ee of Thuringia 


dying, the ſame prelates who had taken the liberty 
of creating one emperor, made another; namely, 

William count of Holland, a young nobleman of 
twenty years of age, who bare: * _ Aer 
tuous title winn his Predeceſſor *. Pro e e 

; CORBIN lay MH 

nne e hed e and F rederic, 
c now to deſert him. He was defeated be- 


A. D. fore Parma, Which he had long beſieged; and to 


complete his misfortune, he ſoon after learned? that 
his natural ſon Entius, whom he had made king of 
Sardinia, On ane alten u e * * 
Bologneſe. 70 ab ph 1 
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Ir this extremity, Frederic retired to his kingdom \ 
of Naples, in order to reoruit his army; and thers PA 
died of a fever, in the fifty- fifth year of his age . D. 58. 
He was a prince of great genius; erudition, and for» 
titude; and notwithſtanding all the trouhles he had 
to encounter, he built towns, founded univerſities, 

f e * a kind of new life to dearning in Italy. ty 


on, the death of Frederic. Il. the. affairs of 
888 fell into the utmoſt confuſion, and Italy 
continued long in the ſame diſtracted ſtate, in hich 
he had left it. The clergy took arms againſt the 
laity, the weak were oppreſſed by the ſtrong, and 
| laws divine and human | were diſregarded. But a 
rticular- hiſtory of that unhappy period would fill 
the mind vvith diſguſt and hegror':- "| ſha tharebore 
only obſerve, that after the death of Frederie's ſon 
Conrad, who had aſſumed the imperial dignity as 
ſagceſſor to is father, andthe;death-of his Ccompetir- A. P. 256. 
tor, William of Holland, a variety of condidates 
appeared for the empire, and ſeveral were elected 
by different factions; among whom was Richard 
earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry III. king of 
England: but no emperor was properly acknow- 
ledged, till the year 1273, when Rodolph, count 
of Hapſburg, was bee raiſed to the va- 
eau throne, LB 746 
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Dune the interregnum 3 ee the leo 
tion of Rodolph, Denmark, Holland, and Hungary, 
entirely freed themſelves from the homage they 
were wont to pay to the empire; and much about 
the ſame time ſeveral German cities erected a mu- 
nicipal form of government, which ſtill continues. 

Lubec, Cologne, Brunſwic, and Dantzic, united for 
their mutual defence againſt the encroachments of 
the great lords, by a famous aſſociation, called the 
Hanſeatic League; and theſe towns were afterwards 
Joined by eighty ns, „ to different mY 
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XXVII. 
bang — dur this umed a new * of go- 
— dung png] ai for which 830 cities * 
Lombardy had ſo long ſtruggled was confirmed to 
them fer a fum of money : they were emancipated 
by the fruits of their induſtry; Sicily: likewiſe og 
ed its government and its prince, as ſhall be relat 
Ain the hiſtory of France, which furniſhed a ſovereig 
tit the Sicilians. 1 next propoſe; to carry 89 
—8 affairs of England, $0 05 HED of Edward I. Va 
Nat which the hiſtory. of ,qur.,own. iſland be- 
comes Penny, intereſting to Furey: Bron. 
eie n. 9 2 is io 210 bop 5: 
. P..5./L ſhal | henceforth. change: my, mode of ad- 
drefsrfor-one- more ſuitable to ee 72 
and the growing importance of b 
call You, by, Vour own. name, that 250 may not 
have os levity:of the Boy to plead in excuſe of the 
* negligence, orithe indolence of TP, FE, Ps 
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grant the Great Charter of Engliſh liberty, and the 
regulations neceſſary for preſerving 1 it, to which'he 
ſeemed paſſively to ſubmit. He wert ſtill farther : 


he diſmiſſed his 8 -. and promiſed that his go- 


vernment het Be 5 re as His people "could 
wifh it. But he only diſſem bled, till he>ſhould find 
a favourable opportunity'to reroke all his conceſſi- 
ons; atid in order to facilitate fuch event, he ſecret- 
ly ſent abroad his etrüſſaries to enliſt foreign ſoldi⸗ 
ers, ant to invite the rapachbus Brabangons inte Hs 
ſervice, by the proſpect ot ſharing the ſpoils of Eng- 
land. He alſo diſpatched a meſſenger to Rome, 


to lay the Great. Charter before the pope; who, a, p. EM 
conſidering himſelf as ſuperior lord of the kingdom, 


was incenſed at the temerity of the. barons, and iſ- 
ſued a bull annulling the charter, abſolving the king 


from his oath to obſerve it, and denouncing a ge- 


neral ſentence of excommunication againſt every 
one who ſhould perſevere in be ſuch trea- 
ſonable e | | ok 


| Joun now took off the maſk: Fi Res, all that 
he had done; and as his foreign mercenaries arrived 
along with the bull, he expected nothing but uni- 
verſal. ſuhmiſſion. But our anceſtors were not ſo 


eaſily to be frightened out of their rights. Langton, - 


the primate, though he owed: his elevation to.an en- 
ORR of the court of W refuſed. to Me 
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Vo have already ſeen, my dear Philip, in Whats gar 
manner king John was forced by his barons ts, **! with 
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LETTER the pope in publiſhing the ſentence of excommuni- 


cation againſt the barons: perſons of all ranks among 


de clergy as well as the laity, ſeemed determined to 


maintain, at the expence of their lives, the privileges 
granted in the Great Charter. John therefore had 


nothing to rely on for re-eſtabliſhing his ty ranny, 


but the ſword of his'Brabangons': and that unfortu- 
nately proved too ſtrong; if not for the liberties of 


1 o 4 F ; : FF A . — 25 ©, + od 7 "4s 
England, at leaſt for its proſperity. 00 
e ede panne en un w9H0- 2717 } 2 


Tus barons; after obtaining” the Great Charter, 
had ſunk into a kind of fatal ſecurity; having not 
only diſmiſfed their vaſſals, but taken no rational 
meaſures for re-aſſemibling them on ãn emergency: 
fo that the king found himſelf maſter of the field, 
without any adequate force to oppoſe him. Caſtles 


were defended, and'{kirmiſhes riſked; but no regu- 


lar oppoſition was made to the progreſs of the royal 
arms; while the ravenous mercenaries,” ineited by 
a cruel and incenſed prince, were let looſe againſt 
the houſes and eſtates of the barons; and ſpread de- 
vaſtation over the whole face of the kingdom. No- 


_ " thing was to be ſeen, from Dover to Berwick, but 
the flames of villages, caſtles reduced to aſhes, and 
che conſtemation and miſery of the helpleſs inhabi- 
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© Tix this deſperate extremity; the barons dreading 
"the total loſs'of their liberties, their lives, and their 


poſſeſſions, had recourſe to a remedy no leſs deſpe- 


rate: they offered to acknowledge, as their ſove- 


feign, prince Lewis, eldeft ſon of Philip Auguſtus 


king of France, provided he would protect them 


from the fury of their enraged "monarch, The 
temptation was too great to be reſiſted by a prince 


A. P. 1216. f Philip's ambition. He ſent over inſtantly a 


wards a more numerous body of forces, with his 
fon Lewis at their head; tho' the pope's legate 
%% threatened 


ſtall army to the relief of the barons, and after-. 
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threatened him with interdicts and excommunicati- LETTER. 
ons, if he invaded the'dominions of a prince under = 

+ the immediate protection of the Holy See: menaces A. D. 16. 
which Philip little minded, MOR afured of ao fade. 
* of ws et Tul 


e E French: OY ENG newly care to 
preſerve appearances in his violence; and only 
pearances. He pretended that his ſon Lewis had 
accepted of the offer from the Engliſh barons with- 
out his advice, and contrar! to his inclinations; and 
that the armies ſent into England were levied. i in 
that prince's name. But theſe artifices were not 
employed by Philip to deceive: he knew that the 
pope had too much penetration to be ſo eaſily im- 
poſed upon, and that they were too groſs even to 
gull the people; but he knew, at the ſame time, 
that the manner of conducting any thing is of as 
much conſequence. as the - thing itſelf, and that a 
violation of decency, | in the eye of the world; ws | 
1 280 e than a breach of ' juſtice. - 
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"Fr: 1s no 1 landed: in bl Wei John 
was deſerted by his foreign troops, who being prin- 
cipally levied in the French provinces, refuſed to 
ferve againſt the heir of their monarchy : ſo that the 
| barons had the melancholy proſpect of ſucceeding 
in their purpoſe, and of eſeaping the tyranny of 
their own king, by impoſing on themfelves and 
the nation a foreign yoke. But the imprudent par- 
tiality, of Lewis to his. countrymen, inereaſed that 
Jealouſy, which it was fo natural for the Engliſh to 
entertain in their preſent {ituation, and did great 

5 i: his 4 5 Many of the er barons re- 
rned to the king's party and John was preparin 

9 make a laſt 8 His 9550 when death — 

an end to his troubles and his crimes, in the forty- 

ninth year of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign. 

* aer is nothing but a complication of vices, 
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= LeTTaR equally i mean and odious; ruinous to himſelf, and 
uy ons er But a fall of wit upon 
—— Sorpulency of the prieſts, more than all 


enormities, made him pals 5 with the cletgy of 
that age for an impious prince. How plump and 


well fed is this animal v. —exchaimed he, one day, 


when he had caught à very fat and et 
Janne, never hear 5 15 ff 
GN nin Siet 
Jonas was Gael vy tis fon ke i but 
nine years old at his father's death; and for once a 
of ſingular ſervice to England. 


4 „ 8 bs n 
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— Pembroke, Who by his office of mareſ- 


chal, was at the head of the military power, and 
conſequently, i in perilous times, at the head of the 
ſtate, determined io ſupport” the authority of the 
infant prince: he was'choſen protector; and fortu- 
3 for the young monarch, and for the nation, 
the regency could not have been intruſted into more 
able or more faithful hands. In order to reconcile 
all men to the government of his pupil, he made 
him renew and confirm the Great Charter: and he 
wrote letters in Henrys name to all the maloontent 
barotis, repreſenting, that whatever animoſity they 
might have entertamed agaitift the Was bite they. | 
ought'to preſerve none hy emer. dee had now 
ſyuoceeded-to his ie, but neither to his reſent- 


ments nor to his pri principles, and . was reſolved to. 


avoid: the paths Wich had led +6 fach dangerous 
extremities; exhorting h the ſame 7 9 by 
a ſpeedy return to kel du "to teftore the indepen- - 


dency of the kingdom, an ſechire that liberty: for . 


which they: had ſo zealouſly contended, and which | 
ie to them by: a ſevond charter 


. N nene enforced by the character oY | 


Pembroke, hadainightyinfluence on the barons: moſt 
N 0 N e TY him, 1 many of 
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them openly returned ta their duty. Lewis there 
fore, who had made a journey to Eanes und FE bs 
brought over freſh ſuccours with him from that T. 5 ee 
kingdom, found his party much. weakened on his 
return, and that the death of John, contrary to all 
expectation, had blaſted his favourite. d He 

laid ſiege however to Dover, which was gallantly 
defended by Hubert de Burgh. In the mean time 
the French army, commanded by the count of 
Perche, was totally defeated by — earl of Pem- 

broke, before the caſtle, of Lincoln, and four hun- 
dred Knights, heſides many perſons of ſuperior rank, 
were made N on Engliſn. Lewis, when 
informed of this fatal event, — to London, 

which was the 5 and life of his party; and he 
there receiyed intelligence of a new diſaſter, which 
extinguiſhed all his hopes. ... A. French fleet, with a 
ſtrong reinforcement n board, had been repulſed 
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93 05 ee | treaty. 5 Pembroke, by | 
which he promiſed * evacuate. the kingdom and 
he only Ab le in return, an indemnity to his 
adherents, a a reſſitmion af their honours, and for- 
tuges, and the free and equal.enjoyment vf thoſe 
liberties, which had been, 9445 to the teſt of the 
nation. Thus was happily terminated a civil war, 
which ſeemed to ſpring from the moſt incurable ha- 
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2 tred and jealouſy, and had thtemtened nie Lend 


England a 1 1058 tancegeif os ind . 
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the expulſion of the French, contnbuted to cure 
entirely thoſe wounds, which had been made by in- 
teſtine diſcord. He received the rebellious barons in- 
to favour; obſerved ſtrictly the terms of peace, which 
he had granted them; reſtored them to their poſſeſſt- 
ons; and endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to 
bury all paſt animoſiies in perpetual oblivion. But, 
unforrunately for 3 inis great and good 
man did not long ſurvive the paciſication: and 
1 came of age, proving; a weak and 
.contemptible-prince, England was again involved 
wr civil broils, which it would! be equally uſeleſs and 
uümpertinate to relate; as they were neither follow- 
_ <4; during many years, by any event ef import- 
ance to Aeg, nor attended with any circumſtan- 
ces, which can throw light upon the human charac- 
ter. Their cauſes and eee e alike in- 
Sgnificant. fr h ig 2 v oo 2 
T5108 ein 407% 2No01Rd eil le [TE 4 Ut leo angos 
Un e obſerve; that the Ring 
Raving married Eleanor, daughter of the caunt of 


Provence, was ſurrounded by a great number; of 
from tliat and other countries, whom he 


'firangers 
careſſed with the fondeſt affection, andicenviched 


by, an imprudent. generoſity: and the, inſolenes af 


theſe Fore} 15 64 to have atiſen to ſueh a 
Height, that when the laws were at anytime appeal 
ed to on acedunt of their amen om oppreſſions, 
they ſcrupled not to ſay; What do the laws of 
England ſigrify tous We mind them not.“ 
This open cortemptſof the Engliſh; rouſed the re- 
ſentment of the barons, and tended mich to aggra- 
vate the general diſcomtent i atiſing from the prefe- 
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injury, but an affront: yet ho remonſtrance or com & 
aint could ever prevail on the king to abandon 
them, ot even to l P His: OE towards 
92 0 "B51 ee 5 iche, 2111 
{v4 75 a it 251 5 Ha | 1151 
Bur Henry b lar ted his fotich's BO 
tolls, and to den friends and — d have 
more tolerable to the Engliſh, had any 
1 5 been done for the honour of the nation, or had 
the king's enterptizes in foreign countries been at- 
tended with any ſucceſs or glory to himſelf ot the 
public. Neither of theſe however was the cuſe. He 
declated war againſt France, and made an expeditibti 
irn Guienne, upon: tlie invitation of his father-in-law, 
who promiſed to join Him with all his forces: but he 
„ 2 illebourg; was deſertect by his a A p. 1247. 
hes; loſt der dere ta him of Pottou; rok Was « 
obliged” to return 1 ſpaces into Fasan 
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{i Wikuw of ede und an dll find Aberk⸗ 
ty, were Henry's great defects; which obliged him 
continually to harraſs his barons for money, under 
different pretences, and kept him always netdy. by 
Their diſcontents were. thereby increaſed; and he oe. 4x 
Was Rita beggar: Even before bis foreign o_ | ki 
dition, his debts had become ſo troubleſom 8 nl 
. _ he foldallhis plate and jewels; in order; to 3 
them. When tlüs expedient was firſt propoſed . 
him, he aſked: where he fhould find W 
2 1 the chty of London,“ it was replied-. . OH 
40K word, ſaicl fte, . if the treaſury of Auguſtus 
4 were brougln wo Hale, the citizens are able to be 
tlie putchaſers. Theſe clowns, who: affame to 
4 thernfelves ith nanie-of barons, abound in wry 


«thing, white we are reduced to necefiities > And. 
he wasthenceforth obſerved to 125 Roma; 1 in 
lis exactions 2 the Gier ot nocd 
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Many however as the grievances. were, whicfs 
during this reign, had reaſon. to com- 
plain of in the civil government, they ſeem to have 
been fill leſs burthenſome than thoſe which proceed- 
ed from ſpiritual uſurpations and abuſes ; and ich 
Henry, who relied on the pope for the ſupport of his 
tottering authority, never failed to countenance. 


* 


All the Thief benefices of the kingdom were confer- 


red on Italians, great numbers of whom were ſent 
over to be provided for; and non-refidence and. 
pluralities 285 carried to ſuch an enormous height, 
that Manſel, the king's chaplain, is computed ta have 
held at one time, ſeyen hundred ecclefiaſtical livings.. 


eee ee NAA Tae 
flces; the twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, 


ceeded one 


MIB. 2 


nnn nnen, nee i; EP” PE ef 
without exception; the third of ſuch as e 
hundred marks a year; the half of ſüuch 


s 2 7 De n evict et ERP th $455 $rt0 3 2 torr 
_  ſeſfed by non-reſidents: he claimed allo. the goods 


England, was that of embarking Henry in a preje 


1 + 


pritice, 


of all inteſtate clergymen; he pretended'a right ta 
inherit all money got by vibe ; and he levied vo- 
we c e ee ABT e roi 


fy as + 70 1 . 17 TL i; 1 " s 4 Aer 77 j 75 75 Za 5 FW. Ft 1 Fac. 4 5 4 17 
*. Bu T the moſt oppreſſive expedient « 1 5 5 by 
oney. from 


the court of Rome, in order to drain m 


for the conqueſt of Sicily. On the death af the em- 
weve Frederic H. the ſucceſſion of that Mand.devolv- 
ed to his fon Contad, and afterwards to his grand- 
ſon Conradine, yet an infant; and as Mainfroy, the 
einperor's natural ſon, under pretence of governing 
the. A ih, the minority of the young 
ad formed a ſcheme' for ufurpiug the ſoye- 
wy, 70g lt wy arm How nee 
reignty, Innocent IV. had a good apology. for ex- 


, FFT» TEST 1 eren A ys 45 - Fg W 
erilng that füperiority, which'the popes clamed'over 
Sly ind t the ime ime of gratfing i ihred 


againft 


e bouſe of Süabia. He accordingly” at- 
a 4 OT BUN ATT I <1) 4 ſelf m. 4 3 
tempted to make himſelf ni om 


ter of the Kingdom; 


but being diſappointed in all his enterpriſcs by che 
tifices of Mainfroy, and finding that 
| DD 


aftivity and * 
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| his 8 own, force Was 1 not fufficient for ſuch 4 conqueſt, 2 
6 made a tender of the. crown. to Richard earl of — 
0 


rnwall, brother to Henry, III. and ſuppoſed t 
be de el heſt ſub fe i Europe. Richard hat 
te Paid to reject. the preſent; and the ſame of 
5 being af 1 made to Henry, i in favour of 
Te econd... fon. Edm ond,, that. weak monarch, was. 
104. by the 11 90 e of his diſpoli- 
a to embrace the i inſidious propolal, Immenſe 
FEES drained rom Eng| and 5 4 pretence. of. 
ng this, project into execution, for the; pope 

took tat, pon Book It; but Is, 1 9 5 
ae inſufficient; Wg e 


. . 


56 5 Henr „ th ere Dre, ſenfible e — 4 
legst abs C eat, Was Mie A rehgn 1 mp. the 
poche Ly: 11 5 that crow which he had. more th 


of. 21g 


ily Jhowld Job ue wle n g Jo 
whos earl of £ fo ravjall Pad e now Ru | NY to yalue 
himſelf on his forefight, in refuſing the fraudulent 
bargain Oh Rome, and. in. preferring the ſolid ho- 
urs of an opulent and powerful prince, of the. 
blood ol 6p England, to the Sp and precarious glo- 
44 foreign den 7; but he had not. always 
WEE fake ere A this n eſolution., . 


4 


r ey on him as a candidate for the empir 
4 OY of Yam, of H eech 7 . 
and ambition for o W preyailed oyer his prudence. 
and h bee wer to, Germany, vas 
tempted fo expend yaſt ſums © 
ſucceoded To, far as toi he « 
crowned: at Aix-la-Chapelle.; but h 
Gnalor far ily. connedtions inthat country 58 f. 
cquld attain 9 0 lid Power, 5 
it neceſſary, 10 return into Ti af 
laviſhed away the frugality of a-whole. life, in order 
to procure a N title , 


- jon, 
a iow, 2 and 
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THE HISTORY OF 
ExcLanp, in the meanyhile, was involved in 
2 new troubles. The weakneſs of Henry's | govern- 
ment, and the abſence of his brother, gave reins to 
the factious and turbulent ſpirit of the barons: they 
demanded an extenſion of their privileges; and, if 


we may credit the .hiſtorians of thoſe; times, had 
formed a plan af ſo many an e on the royal 


authority, as would have reduced the king to a mere 


cypher. Henry would agree to notling but a renew- 
al of the Great Charter; which, at the deſire of the 
barons;'was ratified in the following. manner. All 
the prelates and abbots were aſſembled; they held 
burning tapers in their hands; the Great Charter was 
read before them: they denounced the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt every one who ſhould vio- 
late that fundamental law g they threw their tapers 
on: the ground, and exclaimed;.* May the ſoul of 
*'every one, who incurs this ſentence; ſo ſtink, and 
pine in hell!“ The king alſo bore à part in 
this ceremony, and ſubſoined, So help me God 
(45-1 will keep all theſe articles inviolate, as ama 
man, as I am a Chriſtian, as I am a knight, an 
; A Lam a king xIOWRGk: Arcade Wourng9: 
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Bio 


Io Tais trewendons ceremony, nan was no 
ſooner over, than the king forgot) his engagements, 
and the barons renewed their pretenſions. At the 
head of the malcontents vas Simon de ee 
earl of Leiceſter, a man of. great talents and 
leſs ambition, who had married Eleanor, the | ing 
ſiſter, and hoped to wreſt the ſceptte from the Roe 
and irreſolutè hand that held it. He re 10 
his aſſociates the necefſity of reforming the ſtate, and 
ol putting the execution of the lawsint̃o other hands 
than thoſe which had hitherto been found, from ſe- 
peated experience, ſo unfit for that important cha 
Alter ſo many ſubmiſſions and fruitleſs . any 
kings word, de ſaid, Cs 10 * be * 0 
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and his inability to violate national privileges-could LETTER / 
ag Pra only inſure their nenen Hem ww; 2 

RA „oni 2117 143 399 {1 51 E nil 

Piu obſervations; which bernd d in truth, 
and entirely conformable to the —— of thoſe 
to whom they were addreſſed, had the deſired ef- 
feet: the barons reſolved to take the adminiſtration 
into their on hands; and Henry having ſummoned a. D. 12 58. 
a parliament at C Oxford, found himſelf a priſoner in 
His hational-council, and was obliged to ſubmit to 
the terms: preſcribed to hirn, called the Proviſions of 
Oxford. According to theſe proviſions; twelve ba- 
rons were ſelected from among the king's miniſters; 
twelve' more were choſen by parliament; and to i 
theſe twenty. four barons unlimited authority was 1 
granted to reform the ſtate Leiceſter was at the | 1 
nead of this legiſlative body, to which the ſupreme 9 
power Was in reality transferred; and their firſt ſtep | 
ſeemed well calculated for the end which they pro- 1 
ſeſſecdl to thave in view. They ordered that four 1 
knights ſhould be choſen by each county; that they | 4 
; ſhould:make inquiry into the grievanees wich their 
neighbourhood had reaſon to complain of; and 
ſhould attend the enſuing parliament, in order to 
give information to that aſſembly of the ſtate of 
their particular counties Thus, my dear Philip, 
Was a new order of men introduced into the na- 
tional aſſembly ; and our conſtinition approached 
nlearer to its ere lw v 1511 Doe s 
mad nt Zomo orri s DH Of 0 oft 215 
nr earl id eſter _ his cee 0 
ever; having advanced fo far as to ſatisfy the nati- 
on, nftead gf cominui in the ſame popular courſe, 
immeciiatelj provided for the extenſiot and continu- 
ance of theirownexorbitant authority; at the expence 
| 2 king and the people. They enjoyed the 
f power near three years; and had viſibly 
| employed! it, not! for the reformation of the? = 
IK elr 
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- cee en for alſhming; dit, hk mal the 
aggrandiſement of themſelves and families. The 
breach of truſt was apparent to all the world: eve- 
ry order of men felt it, and murmured againſt it, 
. and the pope, in order to gain the favour of the na- 
4 b. 1265. tion, ablolyed the king, and all his ſub)ects, from: 
8 — oath; which, they had taken r e the Pro- 
of Oxford 7 12 3 iht Smit Bots Vis 12 
Y 80 yoti bier ri 4th »211.H.3s 91 51015 10 51 il 
As ſoon as Henry received the pope's' abſolation. 
6 his oath, accompanied with threats of excom- 
munication againſt all his opponents, he reſumed 
the government; offering, however, to maintain all 
the regulations made by the reforming barons, ex- 
cept thoſe which entirely annihilated the royal: au- 
thority. But theſe haughty chieftains could not 
peaceablyurehin that uneontrouled power which 
they had ſo long enjoyed. Many of them engaged. | 
in Leiceſter's views, Which were nothing leſs Han 
K. D. 1263. the throne itſelf. The civil War was renewed in all 
| its horrors; and after ſeveral fruitleſs negotiations, 
A. P. 1264. the collected force of the two parties met near L Wẽ 2 rs 
in Suſſex : here the royal army was unhappily.de- 
feated, wo BY king and prince award made pri- 


oners. 115 90. 5 e pi! Din DAG: Cat! 
46 71 ü Fett et 9) 01 01165209461 11 11 
No ſ ſooner had Leiceſter obtained thisvi&ory, and 


got the royal family in his power, than he aQted.as ſole 
maſter, and even tyrant of the kingdom. He ſeized. 
the eſtates of no leſs than eighteen barons, as his ſnare 
of the ſpoil gained in the battle of Lewes: he en- 
groſſed to birnſelf the ranſom of all the priſoners; and 
told his barons, with wanton: inſolence, that it was 
ſufficient for them that he had ſaved them, by that 
victory, from the forfeitures and attainders which 
hung over them. All the officers of the crown were 
named by him; the whole authority, as well as arms 
9 the ſtate, was lodged in his hands. | 


Bur 
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Bu v it was impoſſſbls chat things could remalrtET-T i 
long in this equivocal ſituation: it becate nieceſ- & 2 
boy for Leiceſter either to deſcend to the rank” of 

a ſubject, or mount up to that of a ſovereign';' Andt 
he could do neither without peril. This year be . p. ass 
ſummoned a new parliament; which, for his _ 
purpòſes, he fixed on a more detnocratical' bafis, : 
than any called from the foundation ef the aid 
narchy. He ordered returns to be made, not only 
of two'knights from every ſhire; hut alſo of depu- 
ties from the boroughs: and thus introduced into 
the national council a fecond order of men; Htlier- 
to regarded as too mean to enjoy a place in thioſe 
auguſt aſſemblies; i or have any' ſhare in the rovern- 1 
ment of the fate Byelidinus een Gow HON 25 
JON D 1655 mig t: 91112 N 810 BA 0 15143. (Nigg 

Bor tho we are ag my dear Philip, 
Leicefter's uſurpation for the firſt rude oſs oy 
the Houſe of Commons, his policy only forwarded 
by ſome- years an inflitation,” for Which the general 
ſtate of things had already prepared the nation ; | 
and that houſe, though derived from fo/invidious 
an origin, hen ſumtiioned by legal princes, ſoon 
proved one of the moſt uſeful rembers of the con- 
ſtitution, and gradually reſcued: the kingdom, as 
you will have occaſion to ſee, both from ariſtocra- 
tical:and regal ty ranny. It is but juſt however to 
obſerve, that as this neceſſary, and now powerful 
branch of our conſtitution, owed its riſe to uſurpa- 
tion, it is the only one of the three that has lately 
given” an uſurper to the ſtate: the perſon T mean 
s Oliver Cromwell; and 1 will be ſo bold as to 
affirm, that if ever England is again ſubjected to 
the abſolute will of any one man, umleſs from 
abroad, that man muſt be a member of the Houſe 
of Commons. The people are alike jealous of the 
power of the king and of tlie nobles; but they are 
res greedy f * and can only 1 * 
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ſeſn it through” their repreſentatives: a popular 
member of the lower houſe, therefore needs only 


APazcs- ambition, enterprize, and a favourable conjunc- 


ture to overturn the throne; to ſtrip the nobles of 


their dignities : and, while he blows the trumpat 


rn 
13 * F 


| revolution in government, and 


11 liberty, my ll his do pag _— are ves. 715 
enen motive for giving! this um to the 
parliament, was a deſire of cruſhing his rivals among 
the powerful barons; and truſting to the popularity 
— — by ſuch a meaſure, he made the earl of 
Derby be accuſed in the kings name, and ordered 
him to be ſeized and committed to priſon without 
being brought to any legal trial! Several other 
barons” were threatened with the fame fate, and 
deſerted the confederaey. The reyaliſts fle to 
arms; prince Edward made his eſeape; and the 
3 of this young hero's appearance; together with - 
the oppreſſians under which the nation laboured, 
Joon procured him a force which Leiceſter was un- 
able ta reſiſt. A battle was fought near Eveſham; 


rt 1 


_ where Leiceſter was flain; — totally rout- 


ed. When that nobleman; who poffeſſed 
miktary talents, obſerved the vaſt periority; and 
"excellent diſpoſition of the royaliſts, he ekcfaimed, 
„The Lord have mere yt om our ſouls E fore fee 
our bodies are the prinee's!:the haslearnedcfrom 
me che art of r e eee vH bi 
1155 r boogyroy?) tid; ano. 
Tur victory of Eren ene eehte, fa- 
vour of the royal party ; and though the N 
of ſo extenſive's' 1 


as enlarges the prerogatioe f ane bro 5 no ſacri- 
Bess of national! liberty wete made upon this occa- . 
fon. Phe clemency of this victor yr is alſd remark- - 
able: no blood was Thed on the ſcaffold? The mild 
. eee and che 129 of he 


His 0 prince, 
FTTH) 
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prince, tempered the inſolenceof power, andgradug|=LETTER 1. 
o eſtored or oe to the ſeveral HOT of thefiate, © TED, 
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Tas affine af; :England. were no Wn ſettled, 
than prince Edward, ſeduced by his thirſt of glory, 
undertogk an expedition to the Holy Lands whers: 
he ſignalized himſelf by many acts of valour, and 
ſtruck ſuch terror into the Saracins, that they em- 

loyed an aſſaſſin to murder him, who waynded 
ward, in the arm, hut paid fox his temerity with 
his life Meanwhile: the prince's abſence; from 
England was attended with many pernicious con- 
ſequences ;; which the old king, unequal ta the burr 
den of government, was little able to prevent. He 
therefore implored his gallant ſon 10 return, and 
aſſiſt him in Waying that ſceptre, Which was ready 
c drap fram bis feeble: hands, but hefore the ä 
prince's arfival, he expired, inthe e year A. b. arr. 
of his age, and the fifty ſixth of his 7 5 the. 72 
eſt in the Engliſh annals.— The mott obxiaus fe- 
ture in Henry's: character is his weakneſs. From 
is ſource, father than from inſincerity or .trea- 
Wafteſe his negligence in ohſerving his pro- 
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mi es; and e or the abe of preſent conve- i : 
-MEney, be ag Entre to. ſagrifiee the laſting 1 
advantages ariſing. fromthe. truſt and gonfdence erf 
his people. A. Tr head, with the ſame diſpolyions, | 1 
would have prevented him from falling into hig ex- li 


rors ; but (every good has its allay) with a worſe heart, 3 
it would bare chableg hien 10 maintain them. 


4 be Edward had reached Silly in his return. | 
Holy Land, when he received intelligence 
= thy, death of his father, and immediately pro- 
ceeded 1 A variety of Objects claim 
your attention, before I carry further the tranſac- 
tions of our own iſland, which now, become truly 


important. . The, reign of Edward I. forms an era- 
in the liſtory of Britain, 
LETLIER 
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A. D. 1223. return Lewis, bis ther died, 115 
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pied your attention. You have had occaſion to 7 2 
eve the great abilities; of that. prince, by ih as 45 Wake 
rior and a politician.; 1 oh have Kees. im reunite, a 
great many fine 3 to the kingdom of France, 
at the expence of the Engliſh monarchy :; you hay 6h 
ſeen him attempt the conqueſt of 5 nb itſelf; and 
you have alſo ſeen in what manner prince Lewis was 
+1: obliged Ito abandon that project, notwithſtandin gthe 
power, and the intrigues of 57 ip, be i the, 
ekt the Kit 
dom of France twice as large as he receiyed, it; 
tek future eee became eaſy to! his Kelen 
75 f af 
Laws vn. N dd not nlarge the! 1 
117 His ſhort reign Was chiefly f Heute ma 
a gainfl the Albigenſes, in the proſecutio! 99 175 
Ab. 1126. he died. He was l by is fon 7d; IX. 
commonly called St. Lewis. During the minority. 
of this prince, tho' in his reli year at his acce(+,; 
fion, a variety of diſorders aroſe in France, octation- 
ed bythe, ambition; of ths, pense vaſlals of the, 
cron; all which, were \ happily, compoſed by.the, 
prudence and firmneſs. of Blanche, ot NR 
n and queen. mother,. : 13.0 01 l. 9h, KG, TY (4 0 
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, GE ER PR .Goner carge of agy a „ than he Was Unie 
verſally — to be the > greateſt prince in 
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Europe ; and his character is, perhaps, the moſt ſin-LETTER. 
gular in the annals of hiſtory. To the mean and E-<—PY 
abject ſuperſtition of a 77 88 he united all the cou - 
rage and magnanimity of a hero : nay, hat may 
be deemed ſtill more wonderful, the juſtice and in- 
tegrity of the ſincere patyot; and where religion was 
not concerned, the mildneſs and humanity of ide 
true Philoſopher. So fert om taking advantage of 

the diviſions among the Engliſh,” during the reign 
of Henry III. or attempting to expel thoſe danger- 
ous rivals from the provinces which they Rl 8 pF 
ſeſſed in France, he entertained man Wi yy 
regard to the feritence of attaindéf e — 
agaiaſt the king's father; arid had n 1 
it is faid, perſuaded him, that John was Jay p puni 1 
ed for his barbarity and felony, he would Have re- 1 
e the cee, made by Philip Auguſtus*. ede 1 
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5 WII EN Gre IX. after excommuricati 1 "I 3 8 
deric II. e the einpire to the count” of FtoIs,AD.1240. — 9 
brother to St. Lewis, this'piots pritice” aged in the | 
| fame dilintereſted' manner.” He did not in jeed re 
fuſe that" ft, as what the pope had no tigh to. Be 
ſow, but he replied, that Frederic had alway ys aß. 
peared to him a good catholic ; that ambaſſad rs 
ſhould firſt be ſeit to him, to know his ſentitnents 
touc ing the faith; Which, If. orthodox, , there could 
be fl a for attackin 8 him; but "if heretical” 
war. ought to be Carried © on againſt bim with® Fos: 
lence; and, in mch caſe, even agaitiſt the Pope 
him fel * > oy 1 if! 1 WS lh 43 Of . tire ff J 
d 907 8 At ort zehn 4, i * 1 77 
"Tais was Lewiss' Foible! Perſuade what betete, 
or oe who did not hold the eſtabliſtied belief, Ge. 
ſerved thepuniſhmerit'of dEath, he favoured: the tri 
bunal of the inquiſition; and the” lame türn of tik 
ing led him to 5 1 merit to a war a ae 
Became a e bar bia 
ee Ai. e ede * HN devotion 
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275 detollon of the artes Beit inet] ith Gigs 
dus ilneſs which deprived him of his ferifes, and Al- 


Dun. mot of his life, bis Heatttt image took fre, and 


ke thotight he Heard a voice commhariditig hitn to fn 
the bl8od'6&f Infidels.” He accordingly made à vol, 
us foo She recovered, to engage in à neu cfuſade 
Aid immediately took the crols; "nor could ny . 
monſtrances eng age him to forego his purpoſe : he 
Enfideted His vo as à ſacred obligation, Whi which i 
Was not permitted trian to dfſolve. GST — 
*YORY 221 PS Fein 8863 e 
7 Bor Levis, though net 4668 diffeaded om his 
Eaftern expedition, was in no hurt) to depatt. He | 
+ nt four years in ing pt preparkHlons, and Hi fet- 
ing the government of his Kingdom, Wich hie left 


40.1148, 20 the" Care Gf his tn6ther; and, at tength ſet fal for 


Cyprus, acconpamed by his d guten, his'three Bro- 

i 5 and almoſt all the knights'of France. At Cy — 
it was reſdlVed to make 4 deſeent upon Egypt; 

2s experience had ſhewn, that Jeruſalem and the 
Holy Land could never be _pteſerved, while that 

; Ct remained in the hands of the Infidels. But 
before I peak df che tranfictionsifi' Egypt, 1 fruſt 
Tay a few words oh 12 late of the” alt in thoſe 


2 ” 
F St 2G 10 2191 Ren” 1 


bas 74" 14 58 1+ ae 8 7% 955 178 Dar fiat 


2f Roe 9257 me” | "Oy the earliefte has 
been 1 9 2 monarchy, and pin 5 
of the moſt aftoriiſhiti revolutions. " Tat have {ten 
with what rapidity it was Ger- run by the Arabs, and 
afterwards by 5 Turks; you have ſeen thoſe con. 
i people, or atime, borne down by the cham- 
5 N the eros, Ta Saladin fümfelf a beneath 
15 arm of Gür Alufitivi Richard * bat neither the 


Leal of the Chriftititis; nor the entnuffaſm of the Ma- 

homietans, who Were ſhppeſed ts hive carried con- 
queſt to Ns Geld point, was attended with a ſuccefs 
<qual to the hardy Valour of the Moguls, * | 
artars, 
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Tartars, under Genghia- Kan; who, in a tem yoars, LET! 2 

extended his dominions, from a ſmall tetritory, »as - So 4 

more than eighteen hundred leagues, from eaſt to 

weſt, and above a thouſand from north to fouth 
Hie conqueted Perſia, as far as the Euphrates Ins 

doſtan, and great part of China; al Tartary, and 

wee dine of Ruffta. 457 Tom] blend Fer 


11 10 Tas: model ded med when, bs 
was pre ing to complete conqueſt o na: 
His —.— was divided among his four ſons, whoſe 
names it is unneceſſary, to mention. They canti- 
nued united till the death of Octay, his ſueceſſor as 
Great Kan, viho totally ſuhiected Egypt. One of 
his grandſons — Euphrates, diſpoſſeſſed e 
Turks of that part of Af Minor, nom called Na- 
tolia, and terininated the dominion. of the an op of 
Pagdat : another of them carried terror into Poland, 
ene, Ae the very gates e 
e e nt ett Bett Hi c b 
| * 55 "yt 5 ³ TC art * ; £4 Ht; 65 4 EA. 
nj er res Weſtern ee 
birth to brave hunger, fatigue, and death, were ir- 
reſiſtible, while they preſerved their ſavage auſterity 
of manners. The offspring of the ſame defarts 
which had produced the 8 Scythians, the Huns, and 
Furks, they were more fierce than either; and as 
the-Goths had formerly ſeized upon Thrace, whei 
expelled; by the Huns from their native habitations; 
the Koraſmins,. in like mannet;. flying before 
Moguls, over-ran Syria and; Faleſtine; and mad 
themſelyes maſters of Jeruſalem in 1244, putting 
the inhabi tarts to the fwords The Chrif ftians, how- 
ever, Milk poſſeſſed Tyre Sidan,/ 'Tripok,, and'Ptg- 
lemais; and though always eee e 


in imploring the a op againft fl 
danger e g al Yo Net gf 51 or 18905 
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LETTER! Soc was the ſituation of the Eaſt, and of the 


. one 9 oriental Chriſtians, When St. Lewis ſet outifor their 


relief. But inſtead of failing immediately for Pa- 
leſtine, * r a —_—_ as I have obſerved, upon 
Egypt. His purpoſe in fo doing has been already 
explained: but as the ſoldan of Egypt was not now 
in poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, this invaſion muſt have 
oceeded from his ignorance of the affairs of the 
Eaſt, or from an ambition of conquering ſo fine a 
cauntry, more than from any hope of advancing 
the intereſis of Chriſtianity. zx. 
ee and hn s e 8 me dito have 
been tranſported in eighteen hundred ſhips, landed 


A. D. ra49, Ur the city of Damietta; which, contrary to all 


expectation, was abandoned to them. He after- 
wards received freſn ſuccours from France; and 
found himſelf in the plains of Egypt at the head of 
ſixty, thouſand men, the flower of his kingdom; by 
whom he was both obeyed and loved. What might 
not have been expected from ſuch a force, under 
ſuch a general! Not only A wap Syria, ſnould 
have yielded to their arms. Vet this cruſade, like 
all the reſt, terminated in forrow and diſappoint- 
ment. One half of theſe fine troops fell a prey to 
ſickneſs and deba : the other was defeated 
by the ſoldan, at ra; where Lewis beheld 


is brother Robert of Artois killed by his fide, and 


himſelf taken priſoner, together with his other two 
brothers, the count of Anjou and the count of 
Poitiers, and all his nobilit y. 


* EMA Lal , Ie BEES FTE . 
Tu French, however, were ſtill in the poſſeſſion 


- 34% 4 
. * . Nn 


of Damietta! There St, Lewis's conſort was lodged; 


and thinking her ſafety doubtful, as the place was be- 
heged, ſhe addreſſed herſelf to the Sieur Joinville, 


who was a knight-errant, and made him promiſe, on 


the faith of chivalry, to cut off her head, if ever her 


virtue 


| — to reviſit France: b yds 1 75 r 
4 18 
ly bad that madneſs taken hol 
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virtue ſhould be in danger. But Joinville happily had LE 
no oecaſion to put his promiſe in execution. Dami- 


etta held out, and a treaty was concluded withthe 


foldanz by which-that city was reſtored, in confidera- 


tion f the-king's liberty, and a thouſand pieces c . 


gold paid for ine ranſom of the other py r 
eee eee ene 5 — + g 
LEWIS Was now CEL ana | 

the xemnant af/his fleet and army, but deres led 


bim to, Paleſtine ; where he oohtinued for four years, 


without — Pa thing, of conſequence.” In the 
meantime the affairs of Frange were in much confu- 
tion; (Marcy 1 „ during the king's vapti- 
vity; had unadviſedly given permiſſion to a fanatical 
monk, 10 — cruſade for her ſon's feleaſe, 
this man availing himſelf of the paſſoral diteum- 
ce in br 1aſſembled: near one hundred 
thauſand people of, Jow condition, 'whorn he fe 
ſhepherds. It ſoon, however, appeared, that th 

might willi more propriety have een ſtiled — 4 
they robbed and pillagedn wherever they came; arid 
it us found to diſperſe them by force's of 
arms, Which was not effected without! ao wo 


1 Wb E Fe Al * ; 1185 ay oy | 


Tur death of the queen - mother Wenn = 


an, b 


ERS) n E ; En 


ed, in order to prepare for a 25 ade; 
d 0! 
Meanwhile- his zeal for- juſtice}! his care to a 
abuſes; his wWiſe law /s, his virtuous erample, Toon re: 
paired. the evils, occaſioned'Þy his abſence. :* He e 
tabliſhed, on a ſolid foundation, the right 
to the royal jndges; one of the beſt! expedien 
the exorbitant power 'of the nobles. 
abſoluteiy pr olübited private wars, which the; 


inſtead of thoſe by-duetj\and;” no Teſs enlighte 


f appeal | 


5 


dane paß dete Ne e jufidical proofs, 


A 4 
as * „ 
* 


than pious, he reſtued Frunce from the'exattions of | 


the court 4 Rome. 
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rr) ER F Is his tranſactions with his neighbours, Lewis Was 
no leſs exemplary: equity and diſintereſtedneſs were 


A. D. 1262. 


A. D. 1263. 


the baſis of his policy. If he ſometimes carried theſe 
virtues too far, as à prince, they always did him ho- 
nour as a man: they even procured fim reſpect as 
a ſovereign ; and ſecured to his ſubjects the greateſt 
e a people can enjoy, peace and proſpe- 

rity. He ceded to James I. of Arragon, his ineon- 
teſtible right to Rouſillon and Catalonia, ieh had 
been ſubſect to France from the time of Charlemagne, 
in exchange for certain claims of that monarch to 

ſome fiefs in — 1 1 5 Languedoc; and he re- 

ſtored to the Engliſh crown Qgerci, Perigord, and 
the Limouſin, for no higher conſideration thari that 


the king of England ſhould renounce all "right to 


Normandy, Maine, and the other forfeited provinces, 
which were already in the poſſeſſion of France. But 
Lewis, as has been obſerved," was doubtful of the 
right by which he held thoſe provinces; and though 
an ambitious prince, inſtead of making this compro- 
miſe, might have taken advantage of the troubles of 


England under Henry III. to ſeize Guienne, and all 


t 


that remained to that monarchy in France; ſuch a 
prince might alſo, by theſe means, have drawn on 
himſelf the jealouſy of his neighbours, and in the 
end have fallen a ſacrifice to his rapacity: whereas 
Lewis, by his moderation, Leue he confidence 
of all Europe, and was choſen arbiter between the 
king of England and his barons, at a time when it 
was his intereſt to have ruined' both; an honour, 
perhaps never conferred upon any other rival mo- 
narch, and with Which, perhaps, no other could 
ever ſafely have been truſted! He determined in 
favour of the king, without prejudice to the pPes- 
ple; he annulled the Proviſions of Oxford, as de- 
rogatory to the rights of the crown, but enforeed 


the obſervation 'of the Great Charter: and though 


this ſentence was rejected by Leiceſter and his 
; CR eats cg 


— 


ee 
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ment of Ihe equity of Lewis. 


24 * 7 4 
4 * 4 1 
Rd 
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b Borg e 


Tur moſt blameable circumſtance in this great 


— T N r _ — _ 5 
* 2 2 2 


 monarch's conduct, and perhaps the only one that 
deſerves to be conſidered, in, that light, is his appro- 
bation. of the treaty, between his brother, and the 
pop relative to Sicily. That kingdom had former-— 
V been offered, as you. have ſeen; to the earl of 
Cornwall, and to prince Edmond, ſon. of Henry III. 
de being given up by England, it was offered 
do the count of Anion he.accepted it, and Levis 
permitted a.cruſade tobe preached in France againſt 
Mainfroy, who, had now, acthallx üſurped the Seil-. 
an throne, in prejudice to his. nephew Conradine. 
The count of Anjou marched into Italy at the head 
of a numerous army: Mainfroy was defeated and 
lain in the plains of, Benevento ; and Conradine ap- 
peared in vindication of his native rights. He alſo 
was routed, and taken priſoner, together with his 
uncle, the duke of Auſtria; and both were execu- 
ted at. Naples, upon a ſcaffold, at the requeſt of the A. b. 1s. 
Pope and by the ſentence of & pretended court of 
Jultice ”;; an indignity not hitherto offered to a 
<rowned head. ICI ELIOT we hs 1 Val f e „ 
ie, e zi et inne t e 1 
this, barbarity, by which Charles, count of Anjou, 
eſtabliſhed himſelf on the Sicilian throne, the anci- 
ent gights of that iſland were annihilated, and it fell 
entirely under the juriſdiction of the pope. Mean- 
While St. Lewis, who either out of reſpect to his 
halineſs, or of complaiſance to his brother, thus 
beheld with indifference the liberties of mankind 
Aacrificed, and the blood of princes unjuſtly ſpilt, 
Was preparing to lead a new army againſt the Infi- 
Adels. He hoped to make a conyert. of the king orf 
2 Tunis; and, for that N Ole, landed . on. the on A. D. 1270. 
Fs 1344 he SE 0 
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LETTER of Africa, ſword in hand, at the head of his troops. 
FgBut the Muſſulman refuſed to embrace Chriſtianity : 
I the French army was ſeized with an epidemical diſ- 
temper ; of which Lewis beheld one of his ſons ex- 
pire, and another at the point of death, when he was 
Ah. 2271. ſeized with it himſelf, and died in the fifty-ſixth 
year of his age. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Philip, re- 
covered; kept the field againſt the Moors; and 
 faved the remains of the French army, which pro- 
cured him the name of the Hardy **. But the reign 
of this prince muſt not at preſent engage your at- 
tention ; we muſt return to the affairs of Spain, 
which had ſtill little connexion with the reſt of Eu- 

rope, but was every day riſing into conſequence. 
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1 K f A XXXI. 


ON al, ps om the Mill of the Eleventh to i End 
Pee, the Thirteenth CENTURY. | 


V R left Spain, m my ant Philip, towards the LETTER 
middle of the eleventh century, diſmembered by  XXX1- 
the Moors and Chriſtians, and both a prey to civil 

wars. About that time Ferdinand, ſon of Sancho, 
ſurnamed the Great, king of Navarre and Arragon, 

re: united to his dominions Old Caſtile, together = 
with the kingdom of Leon, which he took from his! · P. 1037. 
brother-in-law, whom he ſlew in battle. Caſtile 

then became a TRE and Leon one of its 12 75 
vinces ', 
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Ix the reign of this Ferdinand lived Don Rode- 
rigo, ſurnamed the Cid, who actually married Chi- 
mene, whoſe father he had murdered. Thoſe who 

know nothing of this hiſtory, but from the celebrat- 
ed tragedy written by Corneille, wi e that Fer- 
dinand was in poſſeſſion of And The Cid 
began his famous exploits by aſſiſting rs Sancho, 
Ferdinand's eldeſt ſon, to ſtrip his brothers and ſiſ- 
ters of the inheritance left them by their father; 
but Sancho being murdered in one of theſe unjuſt 


expeditions, his brothers entered again into A K 0 
ſion of their eſtates. 5 | i 


A $HoRT digreſſion will here be 2 ; Be | 1 f 
ſides the many kings at this time in Spain, who | b 
_ amounted to near the number of twenty, there were 1 | 
alſo many independent lords, who came on horſe- : 
back completely armed, and followed by ſeveral 
5 I to offer their ſervice to the princes and 3 
es 
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ceſſes engaged in war. The princes es with whom 
theſe lords engaged girded them with a belt, and 
preſented them with-a ſword, with which they gave 
them a ſlight blow] on the ſhoulder; "and-Refice the 
origin of knights-errant, and of the number' of fi 
ge combats, which tb long deſolated S Spain. Da" * 
1 ILL 4INE. 3 „ Hold 

Ox of the wolt Dried, of theſe combits'was 
9900 ght after he murder of that king Sancho; whoſe 
Jeath I have juſt mentioned, and who was affaffinat- 


ed While he Was beficging his' fiſter Auraca in the 


city of Zamora. Three knights maintained the ho- 


nor of tlie fata agafnſt Don Diego de Lata, who 
had accuſed her. Don Diego overthrew and Killed 


two of the infanta's knights, and the horſe of the 


"third having the reins of his bridle cut, a 


maſter lt e f the "Nm * in uff as 5 


Or all the Spatiſh caights the * ah 
_bitnſelf moſt eminetitly againft the Moors. 


Ger Sign ap ori ves under his banner Dates 


Undecided. 


75 19298 is bot "If 


ights, with their ſquires and horſemen, compoſed 
an army covered with iron, and mounted on the 
moſt beautiful ſteeds in the country. With this force 
he overcame ſeveral Mooriſh kings; and having 
fortified the 10 af Alcaffar, he there erecded 4 little 
eee | e 


| 9419.8 Dt Von 


Bor of the: Fade ape l. in vlich the Gi 


: and his followers were engaged, the moſt gallant 


x 6 | Jeng of Old Caſtile, utdettook againſt the My 


Was the ſiege of Toledo, w 100 bis mafter Alph - 


he noiſe of this ſiege, and the id's 5 rag | 
Neves many knights and princes from France and 


x "Hal 25 i particularly Ray od; count of Thoulouſe, 


5 | 


CESS: * 


two princes of tlie blood of France, of the 
branch of * Tha Mooriſh king, Flags, 
55 x y » 
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Hiaya, was the ſon of Almamon, one of the moſt LETTER 
generous princes mentioned in hiſtory, and who had — 
given an aſylum, in this very city of Toledo, to 

Alphonſo, when perſecuted by his brother Sancho. 
They had lived together for a long time in ſtrict 
E and Almamon was ſo far from detaining 
Alphonſo, when he became king by the death of 
Sancho, that he gave him part of his treaſures, and 
they ſhed tears, it is aid, at parting. But the ſpirit 

_ of thoſe. times made every thing lawful againſt Infi- 
dels, and even meritorious. Several Mooriſh princes 
went out of the city to reproach Alphonſo with his 
ingratitude, and many w ee were 
e under the Walls. 


1 n 5 lafled a a whole year; at the wid of 
9 Toledo capitulated, on condition that the A. p. 108g. 
Moors ſhould enjoy their religion and laws, and 
ſuffer no injury in their perſons or property *. All 
A Caſtile, in a ſhorttime, yielded io the Cid, who 
took Poſſeſſion of it in the name of Al honſo ; and 
7 ee 5 gag place, which was one ay to be the 
| of Spain, came for 155 firlt ne zung the r. 
bon of the Chriſtians. : Palanan © we Lak BEAR 
; Ab! 4 after has redudtion: To OY 
8 "Aj phonſo called an aſſembly of biſhops,” who with- 
out the concurrence of the people, formerly thought 
neceſſary, promoted a prieſt named Bernard to the 
une of that city; and pope Urban II. at the 
king's requeſt, made bim primate of Spain. The 
and the pope were allo anxious to eſtabliſh the 
bp 5 9H liturgy and. aur in place of the Gothic, or 
e hitherto in uſe. 1 Spaniards ſje 
ed.zealouſly. for. the ritual of their W . 
Pope urged them to receive that to which he 0 i 
-giyen his infallible e a 0 ſquab i 
-zargle ; and to, the Gif; grace of Bl ty 2 * 
« ligiqus'opinion was referred | 19 880 enen 1 1 
wor 
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LETTER. ſword... Two knights accordingly entered the liſts 


IE) 


E 


'T) 


in complete armour: the Mufarabic champion was 
victorious z, but the king and the archbiſhop had in- 
fluence enough to get a new trial appointed, though 


_ contrary to all the laws of combat. The next a 


peal was to God by fire. A fire was prepared F 


that purpoſe ;, and a copy of each liturgy was caſt 


into the ſlames. The: 7 moſt likely, en 
wel ; but authority prevailed : the Roman li- 
turgy. was ordered to be received; yet ſome churches 

were permitied to retain the ene ee ee 


Alrnonsg, either FX} Ky" or cine, 
augmented the dominions which he had acquired thro 


me yalour of the Cid, by marrying Zaid, daughter 


of Abenhabet, king of Seville, with whom he receiv- 


end ſeyeral towns in dowry: and he is reproached with 
haying, in conjunction with his father-in-law, in- 
vited the miramolin of Africa into Spain. But be that 
as it may, the miramolin came; and, inſtead of aſſiſt · 


ing, as Was expected, the king of Seville; i in reducin ng 


the petty Mooriſh princes, he turned his arms agai 


4. D. 107. Abenhabet, took the eity of Seville, and n 1 | 


dangerous neighbour to Alphonſo . 
Ix the mean time the Cid, at we head of his atmy ; 


of knights, ſubdued the kingdom of Valentia. Few 
kings in Spain were, at that time, ſo powerful as 
he; yet he never aſſumed the regal title, but conti- 


nued faithful to his maſter A phonſo. He governed 


Valentia, however, with all the authority of a ſove- 
reign, receiving ambaſſadors, and being treated 
With the higheſt reſpect by all nations. After his 
death, which happened in 1096, the kings of Caſ- 
tile and Arragon continued their wars againſt the 


Moors; and Spain was more drenched in blood 
ae s aa meer xt! i te . EIRF 15 "FS 
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Al noxso, ſurnamed the Battle-giver, king oflx XR 
Navarre and Arragon, took Saragoſſa from Tie — 
Moors; which city afterwards became the capital of A. D. unn. 

the kingdom of Arragon, and never again returned 
under the dominion of the Infidels. He was conti- 
nually at war either with the Chriſtians or Mahorne- 
tans; and the latter gained a complete victory over 
him, which mortified him ſo much, that he died of 
chagrin, leaving his kingdom by will to the Knights 
Templars. This was bequeathing a civil war as his 
laſt legacy. The teſtament was eſteemed valid: 
but fortunately theſe knights were not in a conditi- 
on to enforce it; and the ſtates of Arragon choſe 
for their king Don Rerrierò, brother to the deceaſed 
monarch. He had led a monaſtic life for upwards 
of forty: years, and proved incapable of governing. 
The le of Navarre choſe another prince, de- 
wendel from their ancient monarchs: and, by this 
diviſion, both theſe ſtates became a prey tothe 
Moors. They were ſaved by the timely aſſiſtance of 
Alphonſo VII. king of Caſtile; who had obtained 
many victories over the Infidels, and in return for 
his protection received the city of Saragoſſa from 
the Arragoneſe, and the homage of the oy of Na- 
varre. This ſueceſs ſo much elated wgre 8 
oy Tuer the title en of paid! e 
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{Galt opus Henriquez, count of Portugal re receiv- 

ol about this time the title of king from his ſoldiers, 
after a victory obtained over the Moors; and he took -. | 
Liſbon from them, by the aſſiſtance of che cruſaders, a p. 1147 
as has been already mentioned. On this occaſion 

pope Alexander III. ſteady to the policy of his pre- 
deceſſors, took advantage of the papal maxim, that 

all countries conquered from the Infidels belonged 

to the holy ſee, to aſſert his ſuperiority over Poftu- 

gal; and Al honſo: politically allowed him an annu- 

al value two marks of gold, on receiving a at 
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A eee would now have —.5 ſuffiei⸗ 
ent to have driven the Moors entirely out of Spain: 
but ſor that purpoſe it was neceſſary, that the Spaniſh 
Chriſtians ſhould be united among themſelves; where- 
as they were unhappily at perpetual war with one 

A. D. 1211. another. They united, however, at length, from a 
ſenſe of common danger, and alſo implored the aſ- 
erm of the other Chriſtian rage Eaxope.: at 

Elin em Weg vill tow ws 71 3-03). 1 1 
Ma HOME Ben Joſeph, a of Africa, 
having oroſſed the ſea with an army of near one hun- 
dred thouſand en, and being joined by the Moors 
in Andaluſia, aſſured himſelf of making an entire 
dontjueſt of Spain. The rumour af this great ar- 
mament rouſed the attention of the whole European 
continent: many adventurers came from all quar- 
ters: to tlieſe the kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and Na- 
varre; united their forces: the kingdom of Portugal 
alſo furniſned a body of troops; and the Chriſſian 
and Mahometan armies met in the defiles of the 
Black Mountain, or Sierra Morena, on the borders 
of Andaluſia, and in the province of Toledo. Al 
phonſo the Noble, king < Caſtile, commanded: the 
centre of the Chriſtian army; the archbiſhop. of To- 
edo carried the croſs before him. The miramolin 
occupied the ſame place in the Mooriſh! army he 
was dreſſed in a rich robe, with the Koran in one 
hand, and a ſabre in the other. The battle was long 
and obſtinate; but, at length, the Chriſtians: Pre- 

A. D. 121. vailed 7: and the fixteenth July, the day on which 

ham Ne was gained, is ſtill enn in Toledo. 
5 r fraiche OT e udn 

1 eee of this victory, however, were 
not ſo great as might have been expected. The 
Moors of . * ſtrengthened by the re- 


2 mains 
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mains of the African army, while that of he Chrif. LEDTER." 
tians was immediately diſperſed; Almoſt all e 
knights, who had been preſent at the battle, return- 
ed to their reſpective: homes as ſoon as it was over. 

But though the Chriſtians ſeemed thus to neglect 

Meir true intereſt, by allowing the Mahometans time 

to recruit thernſelves, the Moors employed that time 

more to their own hurt, than the Chriſtians could, if 

united againſt them. All the Mooriſh ſtates, bot in 
Spain and Africa, were rent in pieces by civil dis- 
ſentions, and a variety of new ſovereignties ſprung 

up, which mely broke the power o the Infidels. 

FE bb WOE G Hae 61 (15 XL 40 

Fan bear 0 eee eee e en the 
language of that haughty and ſuperſtitious) nation, 
marked out by Heaven for the glory of Spain, and 

the expulſion of the Moors. Ferdinand HE: ſtiled 

by his countrymen St. Ferdinand, took: from the 
Infidels the famous city of Cordova, the reſidence A. D. 1236, 
of the firſt Mooriſh kings; and James I. of Arra- 


gon diſpoſſeſſed them of the iſland of Majorca, and a. D. 1238. 


drove them out of the fine kingilom of Valentia. 
St. Ferdinand alſo ſubdued the province of M 


urcia, | 
and made himſelf maſter or Seville, the moſt apyj-* 2: 1248, 


lent city belonging to the Moors”, Death at length a. D. 1282. 
put an end 10 his donqueſts: and if divine honours 

are due to thoſe, who have been the deliverers of 

their eountry, Spain dne reverences OO name of 
Ferdinand U it ni Wel amel elf t; 
In £34 ee GA ir Cob: 4 MALT lr S M DS4:510 5 

RB ReNs0, ſutnamed the Wee aue 
Wiſe, the ſon of St. Ferdinand, like wiſe exalted the 
glory of Spain but in a manner very different fromm 
that of his father. This prince, who rivalled the 
Arabians in the ſciences, digeſted the celebrated 
Spaniſh code, called Las Portidaæs ; and under his 

inſp ecion'thoſe aſtronomical tables were drawn up, 
which till bear lis name, and do honor to his me- 


mory. 
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nn mory. FEE Ati to ſaw his ſon. Sancho rebel 


againſt him ; and was reduced to the diſagreeable 


1485 ry of leaguing with the Moors againſt hisown 


„and his rebellious Chriſtian ſubjects. This 
Was nog the firſt alliance which Chriſtians had en- 
tered into with Mahometans, againſt other Chriſti- 
ans; but it was e the moſt juſt. | 


| Arbe invited to his aſſiſtance the kate 
of Africa, who immediately croſſed the ſea; and the 
two monarchs met at Zara, on the confines of Gra- 
nada. The behaviour and ſpeech of the miramo- 
lin, on this occaſion, deſerves to be tranſmitted to 
the lateſt poſterity. He gave the place of honour 
to Alphonſo at meeting: I treat you thus,” ſaid 


he becauſe you are unfortunate; and enter into 


alliance with you, merely to revenge the com- 


<< mon cauſe of all kings and all fathers.” 


Tux rebels were overcome: but the TO old 


| Kay died before he had time to enjoy the fruits of 
his victory; and the miramolin being obliged to 


return to Africa, the unnatural Sancho ſucceeded to 
the crown in prejudice to the offspring of a former 
marriage. He even reigned happily, and his fon 


A.D. 1er Ferdinand IV. took Gibraltar from the Moors. N. 


Tuts Ferdinand is called by the Spaniſh hiſtori- 
ans the Summoned ; and the reaſon they aſſign for-it 


1s ſomewhat remarkable. Having ordered two no- 
blemen, in a fit of anger, to be thrown from the 


top of a rock ; theſe noblemen, before they were 
puſhed off, ſurnmoned him to appear in the pre- 
ſence of God within a month, at the end of which 
he died. Tt is to be wiſhed, as Voltaire very 


juſtly : obſerves, that this ſtory were true, or at 
lea believed to be fo, oy all bees Ser ny have 


a right 


a Fs. to follow their own Ala wills to theLeTTER 
ruin of their fellow creatures. n., 


— - > * ＋ 


Tuxsx, my dear Philip, a 5 the circumſtances . 
of worthy of notice in the Pa aniſh hiſtory, dur- 

ing the period here examined. We mult now take 
2a view * Progreſs of Sci oo | 
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The: Progreſs-of Saoctevy in Enn during the 
fit 1 Wk n ae Thirteenth Centuries..." V5; 3564 5 


& | 1 &; $; r nee 1 IN 
Vo 0 U hikes ans; ſeen letters begin to revive, 
and manners to ſoften, about the middle of the ele- 
venith century. But the progreſs of refinement was 
ſlo during the two ſucceeding centuries, and often 
altogether obſtructed by the diſorders of the feudal 
anarchy. Society, however, made many beneficial 
advances, before the cloſe of that period; en it 
ſhall be the/buſineſs of this letter to trace. aft % 

Soi ibo 1 1 

Tux influence of the ſplit of es on man- 
ners, as I formerly obſerved, was great and ſingular: 
in enlarged the generoſities of the human heart, and 
ſoothed its ferocity. But being unhappily blended 


with ſuperſtition, it became itſelf the xp aps? vio» 


lence; armed one half of the ſpecies: againſt the 
ether, and precipitated Europe upon Aſia I allude 
to the cruſades. Vet theſe! romantic expeditions, 
though barbarous and deſtructive in themſelves, 
were followed by many important conſequences, 
equally conducive to the welfare of the community 
and of the individual. Thoſe who aſſumed the 
croſs being taken under the immediate protection 
of the church, and its heavieſt anathemas denounc- 
ed againſt ſuch as ſhould moleſt their perſons or 
their property, private hoſtilities were for a time 
ſuſpended or extinguiſned; the feudal ſovereigns 


became more powerful, and their vaſſals leſs turbu- 


lent z a more ſteady adminiſtration: of juſtice: was 
introduced, and fome/advanges were made towards 
a regular government. 


Tx 
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- Tar commercial effects of the cruſades were not LETTER. 
leſs conſiderable than their political influence. Mas, XI., 
ny veſſels were neceſlary to tranſport the prodigious 
armies which Europe poured forth, and alſo to ſup- 
ply them with proviſions. : Theſe veſſels were prin- 
ly furniſhed by the Venetians, the Piſans, and 
the Genoeſe; vhõE acquired, by that ſervice, im- 
menſe ſums of money, and opened to themſelves ́ 
at the ſame time, a new ſource of wealth, by in: 
porting into Europe the commodities of Aſia. _ 
taſte for theſe "commodities became general- The 
Italian cities grew rich, powerful, and obtained ex- 
tenſive privileges. Some of them ᷑rected them - 
felves into ſovereignties, others into corporations or 
independent communities; and the eſtabliſnment 
of theſe communities may be conſidered as the firſt 
great yy” won Wen pre in Modern Europe. : 
Tn Is ſubjoct * ara wa attention. 
The feudal government, as I have frequently hac 
oedaſion to obſerve, had degenerated into a — 
of oppreſſion. The nobles had reduced tlie great 
body of the people to aſtate! of actual ſervitude; 
and — condition of thoſe denominated free, was 
little, if at all, more deſnable Not only the inha- 
bitants of the countty, but even cities and villages 
held of ſome great lord, on whom they depended 
for protection; and the citizens rere no leſs ſubject 
to his arbitrary. juriſdiction, than thoſe employed in 
cultivating the eſtates of their maſters. Services of 
various kinds, equally diſgraceful and oppreſſi ve, 
were exacted from them, without merey or mo- 
deration: and they were deprived of the moſt na- 
tural and unalienable rights of humanity: They 
could not diſpoſe of their effects by will appoint 
guardians to their children; or even mee 
the conſent. of their ret ang as e 
5 aer +5149 Mun 
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Aecquir 
and in France and Germany; many 
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LOOM + Mx in ſuch a condition had fe motives to. in- 
— 4 


afiry ;-and-accordingly e find all the cities in 
their enfranchiſement, equally. poor 

- and wrretehed : But: n ſuaner were: they formed 
imo bodies politic, governed: by magiſtrates choſen 
from among their on mernbers, than the ſpirit of 
induſtryrevived, and carrimerde hegan to ſſouriſn. 
Population: inertaſod with indenendeney ; the con- 
— —— — : 

gave birth wo Matutes: anct: regulations; 

{py — oy Ag — then and — 
more frequent occaſions eroourſe among men, 
and between kingdoms; gradually led ta a greater 
refinementinamanners,and: tended t wear off thoſe 
national prejudices ich ereate diſſention 


ank anim between the inhabitants of mt 


ſtater und protiugest Ta A Lynn bun pe: 
Art Hen of vigtonantt bao mab NELLA Tate Fr 
nr n ee ee ee pb- 
tained, was different in the different kingdorns of Eu- 


rope. Some of the Italian cities, as uhave ſeen, 


ed their freedom I 


_—_ mo! 2 
— — — the 
eee ee Tho ee 
e, incurred- the cruſades. The ſovereigns 
| Hor old, like privileges to the towns 
— f — royul domain; im order to exente fore 
. power-that-might eounterbalance their / potent vaſ- 
als ho often gave lau tothe crow The prac- 
tie quiekly*pread>over: Europe; and, before the 


end ef the Uürteenth century, its beneficial effects 


were 
UO a 3: Sig it es Ke 68 elne 


ly:felw © ] νννανE,jẽjð yd. , bens 


Tuxsx effects were no leſs extenſive upon go- 
vernment than upon manners. Self- preſervation 
hac obliged every man, during ſeveral centuries, to 
court the patronage of ſome: powerful baron, whoſe 
caſtle v _ the + een in Wes of sert 


5 but 


but towns ſurrounded with walls, and filled wich ci- 
tizens trained to arms, bound by intereſt as well as. 
the mbſt ſolemn engagements to protect 5 
afforded a more commodions and more ſecure re- 
treat: the nibles became of leſs importance, when 
they ceaſed to be the ſole guardians of the people, 
and the crown acquired an increaſe of power and 
conſequence, when it no longer depended entirely 
upon its great vaſſals for the ſupply of its armies. 
The cities contributed liberally towards the ſupport 
of the royal authority, as they regarded the ſove- 
reigns as the authors of their liberty, and their pro- 
tectors againſt the domineering t of the nobles. 
Hence another conſequence. of corporation charters. 
The inhabitants of cities having obtained! perſonal 
freedom and municipal juriſdiction, ſoon .aſpixedat 
civil liberty and political power: and the fovereigns, 
in moſt kingdoms, found it neceſſary to admit them 
7 a ſhare in the legiſlature, on account of theit uti- 
kity in raiſing the ſupplies of government fot it was 
a fundamental principle in the ſeudal:policygſthat 
0 free man could be taxed but by:his ewn-eonſent. 
The citizens were now free; and the wealthy the 
power, and the conſequence whichahey acquired on 


40¹ 


5 — 


recovering their liberty, added weight to their claim 


to political eminence, and ſeemed to mark them 
out as an eſſential branch in the conſtitution, They 
had it much in their power to ſunply the exigeneies 
of the crown, 3 allo to repreſs the ignexoachments 
of the nobles. In England; Getman y and even in 
France, where the voice of liberty is heard no more, 
the repreſentatives of communities Wo ob- 
_ tained, by different; means, a place in the national 
council, as early as the em of the erm 
- ſr: WIR MN fe fi 55 0 er A 

-£154 ne „ eg tte Oct ned ede 

ä 1 ſal clear: Philip, an intermediate-pawer 
. was” eſtabliſhed between the king; and nobles, to 
r each had recourſe 1+ bias and Which 

Vo r. I. ſometimes 
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Wn ſornetimes oppoſed the one andi © is the other, = 
the rigour of — | 

SIS ite a mixture of popular liberty, at the ſame time 

that it reſtrained the uſurpations of the crown: it 
ſecured to the great body of the ho had 

1 formerly no repreſentatives, active — powerful 
| rights and liberties; and it entirely 
changed the ſpirit of laws, by intzoducing 1 me the 
ſtatutes, and the juriſprudence of the Eur bs 


Yn ar eee e _ the. ic good. 
1 eee een 
— — — ofthe peonle Gall in 
= Fer vitudeg which reſided in eee — 
ay loyedinagreultare;: looked up: m. They 
| . in though conttary to the ſpirit of the feu- 
dab pohcy. The odious names of maſter and ſlave 
Were abohſhed. The huſhandman became farmer 
of the fame fields which he had formerly been com- 
pelled to eultivate for the benefit of another. He 
reaped the fruits of his on induſtry. New — 
En s opened, new incitements were offered to inge- 
ity" and ont The activity of genius was 
5 ned; and a numerous claſs of men, who for- 
ty nd, no political exiſtence, were reſtored to ſo- 
TLiety, and eee, eee 
itt nl F a 153 Nair tnt $0: 

Tun ſecon — advance-which: Pura — 
during we period under review, was an approach to 
adminiſtration of juſtice. The bar- 
bardous nations who ober-ran the Roman empire, 
and ſettled in its provindes, rejected the Roman ju- 
viſprudence, as I havelrakready had: occaſion. . 
ſerve, wirh the ſame contempt that they 

1 the Roman arta. Both reſpected objects o — 

they had no conception, and were adapted to a 
- ſtate of ſociety wi witli which they were entirely un- 
acqquainted. But as civiliza ä be- 
cane ſenſibie ofthe imperfection of their own in- 
e ln you are ſufficientl. 


1 1 — 
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aboliſhed in moſt countries, and various attempts 


vuVere made to reſtrain the practice of private war 


one of the greateſt abuſes in the feudal policy, and 


CC FWW e e 
A s the authority of the civil magiſtrate was 22 
ineffectual to remedy this evil, the church interpoſ- 
ed, and various regulations were publiſhed, in or- 
der to ſet bounds to pri vate hoſtilities. But thoſe all 
proving inſufficient, ſupernatural means were em- 
ployed : a letter was ſent from heaven to a biſhop 


acquainted... The trial by ordeal and by duel wagLET 


- 


T 


of Aquitaine, enjoining men to ceaſe from violence, 


and be reconciled to each other. This revelation 


was pubhliſhed during a ſeaſon of public calamity, 
when men were willing to perform any thing, in 


order to avert the wrath of an offended God. A 


general reconciliation took place; and a reſolution 


Was d, that no man ſhould, in times to come, 
attack or moleſt his adverſaries during the ſeaſons 
ſet apart for oelebrating the great Fellivals of the 
Church, or from the evening of Thurſday in each 
week, to the morning of Monday in the week en- 
ſuing, the intervening days being conſiderad as 
particularly holy, our Sa viour's paſſion, having hap- 
pened on one of theſe days, and his reſutrection on 


another. This ceſſation from hoſtilities was called 


The Truce of, God; and three cornplete days, 
in every week, allowed ſuch a conſiderable ſpace 

for the paſſions of the antagoniſts to cool, and for 
the people to enjoy a reſpite from the calamities of 
war, as well as to take meaſures for theit om ſecu- 
rity, that if the truce of God had beem ex ob- 
ſerved, it muſt have gone far towards putting an 


end to private wars. That however was not the 


caſe; the nobles proſecuted their quarreis as for- 
merly, till towards the end of the twelfth century, 
when a carpenter of Guienne gave out, that Jeſus 
Chriſt, together with the Er had appeared 
e o to 


5 
4 
— 
* 
— Py * 
1 
L we 


ITA to him, and having commanded him to exhort man- 
. kind to peace, had given him, as a proof of his miſ- 


* 
: 


— 


ſion, an image of the virgin holding her fon in her 


arms, with'this inſcription: Lamb of God, WhO 


_ « takeſt away the ſins of the world, give us peace nd 


This low fanatic was received as an inſpired meſſen- 
bled at Puy, and took an oath, not only to make 
peace, with all their on enemies, but to attack 


ſuch as refuſed to lay down their arms, and to be 


reconciled to their enemies. They formed an aſſo- 


ciation for that purpoſe, and aſſumed the honourable 


name of © The Brotherhood of God.” Like aſſocia- 


Ws $1. 33> 3 Slate nod „ Died! ide $416. . 
tions were formed in other countries; and theſe, to- 
gether with civil F "enforced by royal 
3 enen Din „ DLO ILY .4.314 #8. 
power, contribute to remove this pernicious eV il 4 
nenen LT LIUS M 4.4 LA LAS 3 Rds! 4 "it dhe 


v 


* mb 2 | 4 5 1 1 0 2 2151 3 ; [1 4 8 8 ; 
Wurx ſociety was thus emerging from barbariſm; 


and men were become ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
order, a copy of Juſtinian's Pandects was diſcovere 

at Amalphi, in Italy; and though the age had ſtil 

too little taſte to fiſh the 'beauty of the Roman 
claſſics, it immediately. perceiyed the merit of a ſyſ- 
tem of. laws, in which all the points moſt intereſting 
to mankind, were ſettled with precifion, diſcern- 


ment, and equity, All men of letters were ſtruck 


| 


1 


with 2drnitation of the wiſdom of the ancients; the 
uſtinian code ,was'ſtudied with eagerneſs ; and pro- 
tefſors of civil law were appointed, who taught this 
11 3 „e n SEL ' BELLS A — A, 141 4 nds a> MF 
new. ſcience in moſt countries of Europe. | 
. , AGL STAGE ci AL 
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- Tu eſſects of ſtudying and imitating fo perfect 
4 model, were, as miglit be expeCted, great. Fixed 
and general laws were eſtapliſhed; the principles 
and the forms by which Judges ſhould regulate Heir 
.deciſions were errainal ; the feudal Jaw was re- 
duced into à regular, ſyſtem; the canon law was 
methodiſed; the Tools uncertain cuſtoms of different 


. 


« * 
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provino 8 of kingdoms, were collected and arranged 22 
with order and accuracy: and theſe irnprovements — 
in the ſyſtem of juriſprudence had an extenſive | in- 

fluence upon ſociety. e gave , to A diſtine- 
tion 1.0f profeſſions. * Ry i "or 
Alon tide Hato no iti is Rats 
but ih that Of arms; and, as the functions of peace are 
few and 1 War is the only fludy. Such had been 
the ſtate of Europe during ſeveral centuries. | But 
when, law became a ſcience, the knowledge of which 
required a regular courſe of ſtudies, together | with 
ONS: ttention to the practice of courts, a new Or- 
* men naturally acquired e and in- 

ba in ſociety. , Another profeſſion. beſides that 
of arms was 5 25 oduced, a9 4 9 7 honourable 
| among the laity : the talents requiſite for diſcharging 
| it MAE, cultiyated ; the arts and virtues of peace 
were placed in their 1 proper rank; and the people of 
Europe Lin w' accuſtomed. to ſee men ri e to eini- 


Hence, 1 vil, as well as milit r\ employ ments 1 


NE ſtudy of the Roman wa had alfo a confide- 
rab le influence upon letters. The knowledge. of a 
variety of ſciences became, F in order tc 
expound. with judgment. the, civil code; and t 
fame paſſion * which ma le. men proſecute che Re 
cal ſcience \ with fo much ardour, made them anxious 
to excel in every, branch of literatur e. Colleges and 
univerſities Were founded, à regular ure of ſtu- 
dies was planned, and a regular { ſet of profeſſors el- 
tabliſhed.” Privile; es of g reat value Were ea 

ö 1909 maſters aric i a a ti 


onours we invented, 3 as rewards or. the. 1 8 
Jegiees' of iterary emun 17 6 AN aud ag incred FOR 

number of Hades, 15 95 0 t thele adyantages, | 
1 reſorted, to een 10 earn e 931 Waben, 
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Burr a falſe taſte unhappily infected all thoſe ſe- 


minaries, which is thus ingeniouſly accounted for 


bya learned and inquiſitive writer: Moſt of the per- 
ſons who attempted to revive literature in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, had received inſtruction, 
and derived .their principles of ſcience, from the 


Greeks in the Eaftern empire, or the Arabs in Spain 
and Africa. Both theſe people, acute and inquiſi- 


tive to exceſs, corrupted. thoſe ſciences which they 


cultivated : the Greeks rendered theology a ſyſtem 
of ſpeculative refinement,” or endleſs controverſy ; | 


and the Arabs communicated to philoſophy a _—_ 
of metaphyſical. and frivolous ſubtlety. Miſled by 
theſe guides, the perſons who firſt applied to ſcience 


* were involved in a maze of intricate inquiries. In- 


ſtead of allowing their fancy to take its natural range, 


and produce ſuch works of elegant invention as 
might have improved the taſte, and refined the ſen- 
timents of the age; inſtead of cultivating thoſe arts 


which embelliſh human life, and render it delight- _ 
ful, they ſpent the whole force of their genius in ſpe- 


culations as unavailing as they were difficult. 


Bu i fruitleſs and il-Giredted as theſe ſpeculations 


were, their novelty rouſed, and their boldneſs en- 


gaged the human mind; and though ſcience was 
further circumſcribed in ĩts influence, and prevented 
during ſeveral ages from diffuſing itſelf tro aeg 


by being delivered in the Latin tongue, its progre 


deſerves to be mentioned, as one of the great cauſes 


which contributed to introduce a change of manners 


into modern Europe. That ardent, though miſtaken 
ſpirit of inquiry which prevailed, put ingenuity and 


invention in motion, and gave them vigour : it led 


men to a new employment of their faculties, which 
they found to be agreeable as well as intereſting; it 
accuſtomed them to exerciſes and occupations, that 
tended to ſoften their manners, and to give them 


* 


ſome 
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| ſome reliſh for thoſe gentle virtues, which are pecu- Til 8 


liar to nations among whom ſcience has been ſuc- 
45 ceſsfully cultivated. 


J 


Some ages Ps x in FU taſte, JI 
and politeneſs were reſtored to ſociety : but anarchy - 
and barbariſm gradually diſappeared with igno- 
rance; the evils of life, with its crimes; and public 
and private happineſs were daily better underſtood; 
till Europe, witty governed! came to enjoy all thoſe . 
advantages, east amuſements, and tender ſym- 
Long which are neceſſary to alleviate the pains in- 

e from . and Toothe the ſorrows of 
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LETTER IHE reign, of Edward I. my dear Philip, a8 1 


Fes ana] have already obſerved, forms an era in the hiſtory 


of Britain: I muſt now, make n henden 
titles it: to that ere III girl 5 foys1d rf 


M i 1] IBN 10 


A. p. 1274 As, ſoon l tmn 9 (whos. 
his authority was firmly eſtabliſhed, hy his hi h cha- 
racter both at home and abroad) he applied hi 2 
aſſiduouſly to the corxecting of thoſe diſorders, which 
the civil commotions, and the looſe adminiſtration 
of his father, had introduced into every part of go- 

vernment. His policy, though ſevere, was equally;. 
generous and prudent. By an exact. diſtribution of 
juſtice, and a rigid execution of the laws, he gave 
at, once protection to the inferior orders of theiſſate, 
and. diminiſhed; the arbitrary power of the great. 
He made it a rule in his own Sonduct to Obferve, 

_ except; npon extraordinary occaſions, the privileges 
ſecured to the barons hy the Great Charter, and he 
inſiſted on their obſervance of the ſame charter to- 
wards their vaſſals; he made he crown be regard- 
ed as the great fountain of juſtice,/and the general 
aſylum againſt violence and oppreſſion. By theſe 
wile meaſures the; ſtate of the kingdom was on 
changed; order. and tranquillity Nene reſtored ito. 
. and bo ak to government *. 3 


5 Now 
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Nov it was, that the enterprizing ſpirit of Edward E 2 
began more remarkably to ſhew itſelf. He under- CS. 
took an expedition againſt Lewellyn princeof Wales, A. P. 1276. 
Who had formerly joined the rebellious barons, and 
whoſe two brothers, David and Roderic, had fled to 
Edward fox protectio craving his aſſiſtance to ez 
cover. Mei of poſſefii Th: Yn 8 e 
to WT en native "A MN 5 IT 


RE 118 welch nee hadr a be en the AY 

perior force of Edward, but the inacceſſible ſituati 

of his mountains, which had hitherto! p ed bl. - 1 

| forefathers'againſtall the attempts of the Saxon and 

Norman conquerors. He accordingly: retired with - 

the brayeſt of his ſubjects among tlie hills of S0. 

don: but Edward, no leſs vigorous than cautious, 

piereedi into che heart of the country, and approached 
the Welch army in its laſt retreat. Having carefully 
ſecured every paſs behind him, he a veided putting 

to trial the valbur of a nation proud: of its antient 

independency: he truſted to the more ſlow but ſure 

effects of famine for ſueceſs; and Lewellyn Was at 

length obliged to ſubrit. and receive tlie er im-. b. 1277. 

poſed en him they are Engliſh moniarch#\ 44155 

3 SIS! MT. SBI CIE s 151k . 
Trzas denn though ſufficiently ſeyere, were 

but ill obſerved bythe victors. The Engliſn oppreſ- 

ſed and inſulted the inhabitants of the diser which Fo 

were yieldedto them! The indignation ef the Welch 

was rouſed: they flew to arms; and Edward again 

entered Wales with an army; not diſpleaſed wWith 

the occafiori of making his conqueſt final. Lewellyn 

was ſurprized by NMlortimer and flain; together with 

two thouſand of his followers. All the Welch no- 

bility ſubmitted to Edward, and the laws of Eng. Ab. 1883. 

land ee that 15 1 4 1 „ 88 l 
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Ixx order to preſerve his conqueſt, Edward had re- 
A. Ef ny to a barbarous policy. He ordered David, 
brother to Lewellyn, and his ſueceſſor in the princi- 


pality of Wales, to be hanged, drawn, and quarter- 
cel, as a'traitor; for taking arms in defence of his na- 
tive country, which he had once unhappily deſerted, 
and for maintaining by force his own hereditary au- 


A. D. 1284. thority. He alſo nes all the Welch bards to be 


collected together and put to death; from a belief, 
and no abſurd one, that he ſhouldi more eaſily ſub- 
due the independent ſpirit of the people, when their 
minds ceaſed to be rouſed by the ideas of military 
valour and ancient glory, preſerved in the traditional 
poems of theſe minſtrels, and recited or ſung by 
. on all ne ne and _ of e 4 
| 3 eunduct, in regard w Scotland, at 
which his ambition now pointed, is little more ex- 
cuſable. But ſeveral things muſt be prerniſed, m) 
dear Philip, er beer . his once a 5 
that unt er tf 


On the final departure * Reimen Bom 
| iſland, you have ſeen the Scots and Picts, its north- 
ern inhabitants, ravaging South Britain. They were 
repelled, but not ſubdued by ihe Saxons; and the 
firſt Norman princes were too much occupied with 
the affairs of the continent to puſh their i coriqueſts 
beyond the Tweed. Meanwhile fierce and bloody 
wars were, during ſeveral ages, carried on between 
the Scots and Picts; and Kenneth II the ſixty-ninth 
Scottiſh king, according to tradition, had obtained, 
in 848, a complete victorꝭ over the Picts, and uni- 
ted under one monarehy the whole-country at pre- 
ſent known by the name of Scotland. The- Scots 
now became more formidable; and having leſs bu- 
fineſs on their hands at home, were always ready to 
Join the/Engliſh malcontents, and made frequent 
incurſions into the northern counties, In one of theſe 
| incurſions, | 
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king of Scotland was taken priſoner ; and Henry II. XX 
as the price of his liberty, not only extorted from 
him an exorbitant ranſom, and a promiſe to ſurrens 
der the places of greateſt ſtrength in his dominions, 


but compelled him to do homage for his whole king- 


dom. Richard I. a more generous, but leſs politic 
prince, than lis father, ſolemnly renounced this claim 


Der 


of homage, and abſolved William from the otherhard 


conditions which Henry had impoſed. The crown of 


Scotland was therefore again independent, and the 


northern potentate only did homagefor the fiefswhich 
he enjoyed in England, (a circumſtance which has 


occaſioned many miſtakes, and much diſpute among 


hiſtorians) in the ſame manner; as the king of Eng- 
land himſelf fwore fealty to the French monarch; for 
the fiefs which he inherited in France. But on the 

death of Alexander III. near a century after the cap 
tivity of William, Edward I. availing himſelf of the 


| ſituation'of affairs in Scotland, revived the claim of AD. 1886. 


ſovereignty which had been renounced by Richard — 


Puis is the real mate of the cottiorerſy concern- 
ing the independency of Scotland, which took its 
riſe about this time, and in the following manner. 
As Alexander left no male iſſue, nor any deſcend- 
ant except Margaret of Norway, his grand-daugh- 


ter, who did not long ſurvive him, the right of ſue- 


ceſſion belonged to the deſcendants of David, earl 
of Huntingdon,” third ſon of king David I. Of chat 
line, two illuftrions competitors for the crown ap. 

ed: Robert Bruce, ſon of Iſabel, earl David's 
ſecond daughter; and John Baliol, grandſon of 
Margaret, the eldeſt daughter. According to the 
rules of ſucceſſion now eſtabliſhed; Baliobs right was 
preferable; he would ſucceed as the repreſentative of 
his motHer and grandmother z and Bruce's —— 4 
being one — common ſtock. 88 4 
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incurſions, as I have had occaſion to notice, William LET: tries 
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Ent de diſregarded. But in that ; age th 
N ee bes no leſs intricate than important; . 
of men were divided: each claim Was Abt. 


ed, muſt A ag 4 diſpute. 100 0 weighty oe the” 
een ene ni Hf 28507 Brrr if 


A I #5. was accordingly Fol. umpire, and” 


x 2 was a 0 th der a Nec 900 Lal Nu mg. prince, 


5 iſh, haro tend him Blbe oof 4 
A. D. * Re dea On th the outhern bank py 
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by a voy rfu ful faction; 3 and arms alone, it Was tear- f 
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both parties 7 to acquiieice in his NOT Now. 
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from the ſtate of the queſtion. He not only referred LETTER 


it to the Lonſich 1 8 er an pit and rty 'com- I 74 


rniffic jones, Engliſh and partly Scots, but pro- 
poſed it to all the 2 hl rated lawyers in Eutope — 

25 reien an Unikörtn Anſwer n tothe 
king's dectes®” "Bakiol renewed the bath of fealty' to 
. and was put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom“. 

Epw ARB H es thus eltabiimec bis unjuſt daun 
of feudal ſap! y over Scotland, uſpirẽd next at 
the 05 e ty and Acne of that king 
dom. He after mpted to Fete Baliol by bis indigfi- 
ties; to b. to rebellion? aridto'tob turm bf His 
crowt n, as the puniſhment of his tteaſon ind felony. ' 
The pa ive eff 5 pit! of Ballol according 2 0 to muti- 

& with F — 2 D. 1295. 


1 55 qd oi a res ke W050 of | 
Ew. id, and His ne reparations for teducing 
Seca 05 ed n ih ve frequent recourſe t 
par aßen upplies, and introduced the | Dat 
of ers of the ſta ite the þ Public Councils. This 
period ererbte, the twettty: =third" Ars of his relgtt; 
ſeems tobe the ine! era of the Baal of Comitnons: 
| 5 wh 8 end of repr reſentanves from the | 
1 ups, 0 e 'the Erk of Leiceſter, was 
10 0 the e rift 0 Uſftirf tion, 5 : 
Wo leon Maire wy romp | 
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4¹4 1 HE HIS T ORT O F 
LETTER demands of their ſovereign. He therefore iſſued | 
rds to the ſheriffs, enjoining them to ſend to par- 
4. D. 195:Jiament, along with two knights of the ſhire, two 
lt deputies from each borough: within their county, 
provided with ſufficient powers from their. commu- 
— to conſent to hat levies ſhould ſeem neceſſa- 
ry for the ſupport of government. As it is a moſt 
« equitable rule,” ſays he, in his preamble to this 
Vit, that what conderns all ſhould be approved 
of by all; and common dangers be repelled by 
united efforts 5. Such a way of thinking implics 
a liberality o mind much ſuperior: to What 19 59 
ö Tas 'expodted from. Edward's genatal ace 
9 ABLE bor e . . 
| „nr aldermen and common- c 
„ <leion of theſe deputies, gave ſurety for their at- 
tendance before the king and parliament; and their 
Charges were borne by the borough: that ſent tem. 
How different in that, as well as in other repeats, | 
from bur more modern repreſentatives |—Inſtead of 
a 1g and controlling the authority of the king, 
they were naturally induced to adhere to him, as 
the great fountain of juſtice, and to ſupport him 
3 the power of the nobles, who at once op- 
ſſed them, and diſturbed him in the execution of 
2 laws. The king, in his turn, gave countenance 
to an order of men ſo uſeful and ſo little danger- 
ous: the peers alſo were obliged to pay them ſore 
reſpect, on account of their conſequence as a body: 
and by theſe means the commons, or third eſtate, 
formerly ſo abject in England, as well as in wy 
other European nations, roſe by degrees to their 
preſent importance; and, in their progreſs, made 
arts and commerce, the neceſſary * on * 
8 9 and er 6 een in; een. 54 


1 vs been the Omen nel 5 5 8 
people in warlike preparations againſt his northern 
eneighbour. — Baliol, as his vaſſal, to 1 5 
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in en Eygliſn parjament, to be held at Newcaſtle ;"EZTER 
hut that prince, having now receiyed pope Celeſ ls es 
tine's diſpenſation. fi com his oath of fealty, — Pg 
the homage; which had been done to England, and 
ſet — In 3 This AY 1 bar 
ſupport military operations cats. 
Edward croſſed the Tweed without oppoſition, at 
the head of thirty thouſand foot, and four thouſand | 
honſe. | Berwick: was talen by allault; the Scottiſh 
army ne. totally zonted near Dunbar; the whole 
: n part of the kingdom Was ſubdued; and 
the Ry Baliel, e e e eee 
and overtawed by the Engliſh, inſſead of making 
uſe of thoſe reſources, which were yet left, haſlened 
to make his ſubmiſſions to the conqueror. — 5 
preſſed the deepeſt penitence for his diflo 
his liege · lord; and he made a ſolemn an — 


cable renunciation. of Wonen. no 50 00G. i | 
FORE N Lt: FEA! # 2 . ; ed 1 24 $45 
5 a e Natter Fit: 
. e Engliſh. 3 marched : as far. Hates I 
Aberdeen and Elgin, without. meeting aſingle/ene- 
my. No Scotchman approached him but to pay 
im ſubmiſſion and do him homage. Even the 
turbulent Highlanders, ever refractory to their .- 
Princes, and averſe to the reſtraints. of law, endea- 
voured, by a timely obedience, io prevent the de- 
-vaſtation of their country: and Edward flattering 
 -bim{&lf, ahat he had now: attained. the great object 
of bis wiſkzes; in the final reduction of Scotland ed 
| earl Warrenne:governgr: of the: kingdom,. 
«turned OR victorious army into Agel 7 115 
n ag e D nne Ne in reacts 
"Hama! afow particulars are neceſſary. Was 
A a lone, to which the popular ſuperſtition of 2 Scots 
Haid the higheſt veneration. All their kings were 
- ſeated ont; When they received the rite of. inaugura- 
ction. eee tee nt n 
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ite lords and commons. He was not ſo fortunate! 
in his impoſſtions en the clergy, whorn he always 
hated; and from whom he demanded a fafth ef 


1 
their'moveables;" an u puniſhment fer dteir e 


rene 10, the Mouttefort facton. They urge de; 
—— 1 a 
p —— Bf Ri Bull, "boldly cold te 
| eceleſiaſties,” that ſince they'refuſed'to- 5 ome i 
civil government, they were" unworthy to receive | 
any benefit from it, and be would ccordin | 
therm out of tlie ö we.”" * 
1: Or Heier dan e * r By vat Birr 2 U 
Tate vigorous y 
into execution e ee e 16 th pee 
receive no cauſe bronght before them by the cler- 
BY 5, to hear and decide all cauſes in which they 
0 do e ant e ene 
— de were juſtice ts 

es ſdor found” themielv 
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: 2 wy 5 pride, and not r 
| that crown of glory, winch = he > wth ny holds up 
| with duch oſten Ain de her thful fers. iv e 


15 — was * to exert his arbi- 
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48 iP HE A IS TON OF 
EER trary power, and lay an oppreſſive hand on all or- | 
um., ders of men in the kingdom.::: The: people'\miur-- 
I 
2 1297 murede and the barons mutinied: notwithfianding 
their great perſonal: regard to Edward. He was 
obliged to make conceſſions; to 3 ſub- 
Jects a compentation for the loſſes they had ſuſtain- 
ed, and do confirm the Great Charter, with an ad- 
- ditional clauſe, in order ta ſecure the nation for ever 
againſt all impoſitions and taxes without conſent of 
paxliament . Pheſe conceſſions, my dear Philip, 
dur aneeſtors had the honour of extorting, by their 
boldneſs and perſeverance, from the ableſt, the moſt 
wWarlike, and the moſt ambitious monarch that ever 
ut upon the throne of England. The validity of 
the Great Charter was never afierwards formally 
e e FFC 
70 261191 nt mv UnAοο g ut apy 
i 1 ep 1 0 Jornibie: diſcontents obſtructed Ihe 
Fking's embarkation for Flanders; ſo that he loſt 
the t ſeaſon for aero aud after e 
noi great progreſs againſt the enemy. 
2. French Meir however, propoſed a ceſſatiom of 
arms; and peace was ſoon: after brought abont by 
the mediation of the pope, in conſeqquence of which: 
Guienne was reſtored to England. anunot. an 


cds the'wientinit'thei Bente mbit ns Wairenne: 
— into England on account of his bad ſtate 

ef healiliʒ left the admimiſttation entirely im the hands 
of Ormſby and Ereſſingham; who, infteadiofcact- 
ing witlr that prudlence and moderation neceſſary 
1 reconcile the Scottiſni nation: to a yoke: Which 
they bote with fuch extreme reluctanca, exaſperated 
Every man of ſpirit by the rigour and ſeyerity of 
their government. Among theſe William Wallace, 

- whoſe: valerous exploits are the object of juſt pane- 
gyn, dut to whom the fond admiration of the 
re Er N x irony fabulous acts of proweſs, 
ill 90 K eee 
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undertook and accompliſned the deſperate! project LETTER ' 
of delivering his native country from the dominion EXXET, 
of foreigners) He had been provoked by the inſo:ꝛ;k 
_ lence of an Engliſh officer to put him to death; and 
finding himſelf on that account obnoxious to the 
conquerors, he fled into the woods, and offered him - 
{elf as a leader to all thoſe whom the oppreſſioris of 
the Engliſn had reduced to like neceſſity. He was 
endowed with gigantic ſtrength of body; with heroic 
fortitude of mind; with diſintereſted magnanimity; 
With incredible patience, and ability to bear hunger, 
fatigue, and all the ſeverities of the ſeaſons: ſo that 
he ſoon: acquired, among his deſperate aſſociates, 
that authority to which his virtues ſo eminently en- 
titled him. Every day brought accounts of his gal- 
lant actions; which were received with no leſs fa- 
vour by his countrymen, than terror by the enemy. 
All thoſe who thirſted after military fare were deſi- 
rous to partake of his renown; his ſucceſsful valour 
ſieemed to vindicate the nation from the ignominiy 
into which it had fallen by its tame ſubmiſſion to 
the Engliſn; and although no nobleman of note 
ventured as yet to join his party; he had gamed a 
general confidence and attachment, which birth 
and fortune alone are not able to confer. 
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38o many fortunate enterpriſet brought the valout 
of Wallace's followers to oorreſpand with his own ; if 
and he determined to ſtrike a deciſive blow agaitrſt = 
_ the Engliſh government. Ormſby appriſed of this | al 
intention, flecꝭ haſtily into England, and all the other [| 
officers of his nation imitated his example Their = 
terrot added courage to the Scots, who! betook | n 5 
themſelves to arms in every quarter; Many of the = 
18 Principal 8 barons:- Dpenly countenanced Wallace's | 1 
party: and the natſon, ſhaking off its fetters, pre- 
pared to defend, by one united effort, that iherty 
Which it had ſo unexpectedly recovered from the 
hands of its oppreſſors. e 
. 2 . Ee 2 | Mr AN- 


5 eee : 
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% THE HISTORY OF © 
LETTER | '  Mgeanwaile Warrenne having collected an ar- 
a 


in order to re-eftabliſh his authority, ſudden 
© texed e Paß the Sees had ie "heir | 


d march into England, 


my of forty thouſand, men in the north of 11 in 
en- 


LS v4 


by conqueror 7 ay 


4 2 * 1 1 155 


WIcg was now. de nb ha 4s ie 
AM of his country, and.received from his fo 
lowers the title of Regent or guardian of the king 
dom; a dignity, which he well deſerved. Not ſa- 
tisfied with expelling the enemy, he urged. his army 

„and revenge all paſt inſu- 
Tes, by retaliating on I, hoffile nation. Fs 
of gts, W 0 deemed 7000 thing poſſible, with ſach - 

2 leader, Joyfully, attended his .call. They broke 
12515 the northern counties during the. winter ſeaſon, | 
laying every thing waſte "before them; and after 
; e cir. ravages on all ſides, as far as the bi- 

| ham, AVI ned: into th their own. coun- | 


av ith ſpoils, - 28, Fall win 1 
a er Ve enen Wal lace.” 44 8 
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ad fi 1 peace with' a he haſtened over to LETTER.” 
England, in aſſured ho Ps, not only of wiping. off XX = 
every. diſgrace, but o recovering the important A. D. 1298, 
conqueſt of Scotland, which he had always coll. 
ep as the chief glory of his reign. For this ur- 
1 he collected the Whole military force of 150 - 
nd, Wales, and Ireland; and marched” with an 
army of near one hundred thouſand combatants to 
the northern frontiers. Scotland was never at an 
time able to withftand ſuch a force. At preſent it 
was without a head, and torn by inteſtine jealoy- 
ſies The elevation of Wallace Vas the object of 
envy tothe nobility, who repined to ſee a private 
man raiſed above them by his rank, and ſtill more 
by his ref mutation. "Senſible of theſc evils, Wallace 
 refigned His authority; ; and the chief command de- 
volved upon men more eminent by birth, 1 
| lefs diftingu iſhed by abilities, but under whom t 
naobles were more willing to ſerve in defence of 
their country. They fixed their ſtation at F alkirk; 
where Edward came up with them, July 22, and 
the whole Scottiſh army was rt and Wy wo 
e field with great ſlaughter '®, A % % t ILY fol 
1 1 HE Gi jeion of "Scotland! however was oF yet 
"AR Ack the Engliſh ; army, after reducing all the 
pt thern provinces, Was obſiged to retire for want. A. D. 1299. 
: proviſions ; and the Scots, no leſs enra ed at their 
ki 11 55 defeat, than elevated by their Pa n | 
Nil maintained the Conteſt for liberty, They were 
bo again victorious, and again ſubdued. "Wallace alone, 
| a 510 the univerſal fl ſlavery of his 1 IE, "fill | 
e wrt indep pendency:” Eur he was at tength 
betrayed to the Engliſh by lüs Hick Sir John Mon- 
let: and FRdward: 5 1755 bravery and mag- uf 
nanimity ſhould have led him to feſpect like qualities be 
in an enemy, ordered this illuſtrious hero to be carri- 5 
| 1 in chains to London; to be tried as a rebel and 4 Ol 
. aitor, though he had never made ſubmiſſions, or. 
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LETTER. ſworn fealty to England, and to be executed on 
— Tower- hill“. He could not think his favourite con- 
4. D. 30g. queſt ſecure, while Wallace was alive: hence the un- 
Worthy fate "of a man, who had defended, throngh a 
4, courſe of many years, Hitht ff ignal valour and e } 
verance, the liberties of his native country, - 1 


$1 trat 


Fin T the 8 8 of Edward failed of the 
ſe to which it was directed, The cruelty and 
inj alder exerciſed 1 upon Wallace, inſtead of breaking 
the ſpirit, only rouſed more effeCtually the reſentment 
of the Scots. All the envy which, during his lifetime, 
had attended that gallant chieftaiti, beingnow biitied 
in his 7858 he was univerſally reg arded asthecham- 
pion of Scotland, and equally! lartenited by all ranks 
2 men. The peo ople were every where diſpoſed to riſe 
gainſt the Engli ena and a ne M and more 
tune leader on preſented himſelf, who conidiict- 
N them to liberty, to victory, and to yengeahce. '" Welk 
 Rozer1 T Bruce, ſon of that Robert, ho had 9955 5 
one of the competitors for the crown of: Scotlajd, had 
AD. 1396. ſucceeded, by his father's death, to all His pretenfi- 
ons ; and the death of John, Baliol, which happened 
nearly about the ſame time in France, ſeemed to open : 
a full career to the genius a and jp ire! of this yo! 
nobleman. e had formetly ſerved in tlie Aus 755 
army; but in a e conference held w | 
lace, after the battle of Falkirk, the flame of patriot- 
iſm was conveyed from the breaſt" of ore hero to 
200 of another: he regretted bra engagements! with. 
dward, an 1d fecretly determ ined to, ſeize the firſt 
aſe, however — — 
e time ſeemed io 


oppottunits 15 embracing the « 
rate, of his e 2 05 


come. He hoped that the Scots, "without a leader, ard 
without a king, „ would iinanimoutly fly to his fatid- : 
ard, and feat him on the vacant throne.” Inflamned 
by the fervour of youth, and buoyed*up by na- 
tive e his aſpiring alc the glory: alone 5 
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the enterpriſe, or regarded the difficulties which at- LETTER. | 
tended it, as the ſource only of greater glory. The in. 
miſeries and. ,oppreſſiions which; he had beheld his TB. Tg. 
countrymen ſuffer in their unequal conteſt; the re- : 
peated defeats and misfortunes which they had. un- 
dergone ; proved to him ſo many eee to bring 
them relief, and in them to W R tis the 


dea ren, RC 


- In tonſoquence of this ee and ſome Calpi ö 

.cions that Edward was appriſed of it, Bruce ſudden- 
ly left the Engliſh, court, and arriyed in a few days 

at Dumfries in 7 the chief ſeat of his fa- 
mily intereſt. 1 a; 88 number of the nobi- 
15 were bappily ; aſſembled, and among the reſt 
hn, Cummin, to whom he had formerly. commu- 
—— his deſigns, and who had revealed them to 
Edward. The noblemen were aſtoniſhed at the 
appearance of Bruce and yet more hen he told 
them, that he was come to live or die with them in 
defence of the liberties of his country ;, and hoped, 
with their aſſiſtance, 'to. redeem the Scottiſh ae 

from all the indigaities which it had ſo long ſuffer- | 
ed from the tyranny; of their imperious maſters. ' It 
25 better, he ſaid, if Heaven ſhould fo decree it, 
riſh at once like brave men, with ſwords in 

FL hands, than 10 dread long, and at e 
e of the. e ſallace .. 


Ae foirit with which this diſcourſe u was Acres. 

hg Do deen which it conveyed, the no- 

hy 5 ruce's decl . alſiſted hy the graces of 
his yout 8 ,manly deportment, made 52 im- | 
Preſſion gn the minds of the nobles, and rouſed al! 
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thoſe. pringiples of indignation and reven 5 with 
which they had long been ſecretiy) aCtuate: 
ning their unanunous reſolution to uſe: the mo 
92 324 OE FT FOWL, Fo) bond- | 
age, 
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„ SHB Mus TORY Of 
i Th BY. to ſecond. the courage of tue, in aſſert 


| tus and, ther, nee meien and aber 
A.D:1566;/Ct mmon. oppreſlors., Curnmin alone, hO had pri- 
"oy taken hs meaſures with Edward, « ; roar 


ed/of Hg Pegs | fo followed him out of latte 
and running, him through the body, left, him 
or gend. Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, one of Bruce's: 
friends, a aſked him on his return, if the n 
dein. 1 . ſo, 2 replied Bruce: And is 
Hat 4 matter, ” cried; Kirkpatrick, 10. be left 
| Wh Fol yecture e 3 will ſecure: hun. He ac 
. 81 his d dagger, ran to ee. 8 
im iche heart,” ttt alt ie te an 
5 UBER (19258 e 

b Al dee of Bruce at gore allociates; my dear 
Philip, Which contains [circumſtances juftiy con- 
detnned by our 0 3a be was regarded in 
18 age as an effort of Any vigour and juſt po- 
hence the family, of Kirkpatrick; took; for the 

wo of their arms 4 hand with a bloody dagger ; 

and as a motto the words. Ras by: their an- 

\.- ceſtor; oe ben he ex et violent action, $:1.:. 
ak «will fe ſecure kim!” | 26 8 WT 15 55104 1. 4241409? 411; 954911 
; p08 vr⸗ 11 a | nary 9 bt Hobbs 
Fut ande of 1 affixedl the ſeal to the 
conſpiracy e of the Scottiſh, nobles. Phey had no) 

. reſource | left, but to. ſhake hake off the yoke; of Eng- 
we bi or p iſh in the attempt. Fr 'The-genius.of tlie 
. uſed itſel 5 from its long deſection : and 
bre fy e to different quarters, excited bis par- 
tiza Pol . 7 rs ſuoceſsfully . 80 
tackec 0 0 bodice of oy the Engliſh * , cok 
PO 2 wt iless, ANC aving Ma 1 
authority de ay wiedged; in; maſt parts. of the 
kingdom, was ſolemnly: crowned. at Scone, by, the 
biſhop of 81 Are ws, who had 2ealouſly;embraced. 
=p cauſe, The En Bl 1 eee Wen | 
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he kingdom eachpt fuch as todk ſlielte r in the "LETTER: 
treſſes ill in al hands; and Edward nt En — 
the Sootb, Already twice! Na merch by bis by Jones a 
— e anne 

a 2d}. Ace (Ce EDT Res 
-:Consctbus however er of his nee well. 
as ſuperior ſkill in arms, tlüs great monarch made 
light of his antagoniſt: : he 'thoug ht of nothing, but 
victory and wengeance. He nt a ſmall force into 
Nang under A Humer ae Mente oy general; who, 
ing unex y upon Bruce, threw. ns 
into ede and) cn e to take ſhelter 7 2 
Welterm Iſles. [Edward Himſelf Was advancing with. 
a mighty force, determined to make the now de- 
fenceleſs Scots the victims of his ſeverity, when he i 
unexpectedly ſickened and died at Carliſle ; + Fryjoining AD. 957 ; 
with his laſt Breath his ſon and ſucceſſor 195 proſecute-- 
the war; and never/to"defift till he had Rt ſub⸗ 
dued the kingdom of Scotland“: but that, as we 
ſhall after wards have octafion' to fee, the ae 
Edward Vas little able to accompliſn. 
10885 bos S8 $03 
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LETTER of the court of exchequer into four diſtinct courts, 
ech df which managed its ſeparate branch, without 
dependence on any one magiſtrate; and as the law- 

| yers afterwards invented a method of carrying bu- 
_Jineſs from one court to another, the ſeveral courts 
became rivals and checks on each other, a circum- 
ſtance which tended very much to improve 
Practice of the law im this unĩẽry “. But tho Ed 
wW.uacnid took ſo much care that his ſubjects ſnould do 
quſtice to each other, we cannot aſorĩbe it to is love 

of equity; for in all his tranſactions, either with them 

or with his neighbours, he always deſired to have 

his own hands free: and his violences upon bo 
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had, before this time, emerged from his obſcurity, 
2nd was becorne ſufficiently formidable to make 
more. oro meaſures neceſlary. . | 


land and Scotland at the death of Edward L makes d 1 
it neceſlary, Rog dear Philip, to carry further the i | 
hiſtory of our on — en we me, the i 
nations A hy e ene tl 01 6 9 10 id | 

Neo ee ever eee the Engliſh ities ith (| 
more advantages than Edward II. He was in the ll 
twenty-third year of his age, and univerſally beloy- bo 
ed by the people, both on account of the ſweetneſs: 1 
of his own diſpoſition, and as the ſon and ſucceſſor Wn 
of their illuſtrious monarch : he was at the head of 1 
a great army, ready to ſubject the whole iſland to | 1 
his ſway ; and all men promiſed themſelves tran- 4 1 

uillity and happineſs under his government. But i 
= firſt act of his reign blaſted all theſe hopes, and i 1 
ſhewed him totally be een for his high ſtation. 1 
Inſtead of proſecuting the conqueſt of Scotland, ac- | , 
cording to the deſire of his father, he returned into 1 
England, after a few feeble efforts, and immedi- | 
ately diſbanded his forces; though Robert Bruce | Wo 

A.D, 1305. 9 
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Tur next "FRA taken by Edward was no leſs 
nol and imprudent. He recalled.Piers Gavaſton, 
a youthful favourite, whom the late king had ba- 
niſhed the realm, on account of his aſcendency over 
this prince, and whom on his death- bed he made 
him Promiſe never more to entertain. .Gavaſton 
8 was 
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LETTER Was : the fan of a Gaſcon knight of ſome diftin&tion, 
2 and by his ſhining accompliſhments had early 
gd himſelf. 1 8 the affections of young d. 
ard, Whoſe heart was eaſily caught by appearances, . 
if 1 diſpoſed to friendſhip and confidence, 
- He: was endowed with the utmoſt elegance of ſhape 
ang perſon, was noted for a fine mien and eaſy car- 
riage, 1 himſelf in all warlike and gen- 
teel exerciſes, and was celebrated for thoſe quick 
falls of wit. in which his countrymen uſually excel. 
Little wonder that ſuch 15 was thought neceſ- 
fary toa gay, monarch, whole foibles he was able to 
latter; but a wiſe king. will have no. publi ic favour- 
ite, and füll leſs a wes one. Edward experi- 


W rere off VSU to fiieeb 577? XAT 144 
Gasen, no ſooner ay at court, "than, e 
was loaded. with benefits, and exalted; to the hig fi 
| hanours..; The king heltowed; upon him the the 
f Cornwal, which had eſcheated to the crown, by 
the death of Edmond, ſon of Richard king of the 1 
mans: he married him to his own niece; and ſeemed 
to enjoy no pleaſure in his royalty, but as it fe LEY 
to add luſtre to, 1 N of his fond idolatry. [= 
haughty barons, already juſtly diſſatisfied with 
ward's conduct in regard 10 Scotland, Ws enr 10 
at ihe ſuperiority. of a minion whom, the 45 
and took no care, to conceal, 525 animo if - 
 meantirge Gavaſton, inſtead of diſarming Gy we 
ie moderation ang meg 0 his behaviour, 
ayed his power and influence with, the utmoft of: 
tentations; ; Every day. open ang his enemies; and 


nothin anti It me to gement their uni- | 
bn and ade rh 
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im and his maſter, 


1 "a 5 nin as. "engih effected by Tho 
earl of Lancaſte e to the king, and 
e put himſelf Ft the ed 


ſt prince of th boo. 
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of that party among the barons who deſired the de- LETTER | 
preſſion of this inſolent firanger. The confederated & 
nobles bound themſelves by oath to expel Gavaſton: 
they took arms for that purpoſe ; and Edward — 
obliged to baniſh him. Bur he was afterwards te. g 
called; reinſtated in his former conſequence; a 4 | 
became more than ever the' object of general d 
teftation among the nobility, on account of fis of. 
tentation and inſolence. A new ene was 
forined againft him : he was again baniſhed; and' 
again recalled by the fond deluded" monarch. An 
univerſal revolt took place: Edward and his Kone 
were hunted from corner to corner; and —_—_ a 
laſt fell byt the hands of the gt executioner 8 A D. 1312, 
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| Arrrx the death * Gavaſton, the kit ay pair 
became leſs obnoxious to the people. The diſcon- 
tents of all men ſremed to be much appeaſed; the 
animoſities, of faction no longer pie failed: and. 
England, it was hoped, would now be able to take 
vengeance on all its enemies; Particularl q eng 


— 
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Scots, whoſe' progreſs was become the ob e- 
neral reſentment and . e MM 

W320 bs}: 14 Nn VQ 23 4; 
Soc after Edward's retreat from in ScothinA Ro. 
bert Briice made himſelf wh Sis 5 "the whole Fir 


except a few fortteſfes. He daily reconciled 
the minds of the nobility to his domituon; he en- 
ted under his ſtandard every bold ſpirit ; [and he 
-nriched his, followers with the ſpoils of the enemy. 

Sj Ates Douglaſs, in whom'commencedthegreat- 
neſs and renown of that warlike family, ſeconded 
Robert in all his enterpriſes,” Edward Bruce, the 
king's brother, allo nog iſhed him{elf by His va- d 
lour ; and the drea ie Riki” bc 55 . 
now abated by the 2 conduct of Edward, 
the leaſt fanguine of the Scots began to 
hs opes'of recovering theirindependericy. 
tained. a ned w ich was 
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j — both ſides. But ſhort as it was; it 


cſerved to conſolidate the power of the king, and in- 
Wr Caddies! order into the civil government. War was 
renewed with greater fury than ever. Not content 
with defending himſelf, Robert made ſucceſsful in- 
roads into England; ſubſifted his needy: followers 
by the plunder of the country, and taught them to 
deſpiſe the military genius of a e who: had | 
138 penn tile bee of their terror! % 
Gh Akt 
twin at length tonke;ifroch! his lethargy, 
had marched an army into Scotland; and Robert, 
determined not ſo riſk too much againſt a ſuperior 
force, had again retired into his mountains. The 
Engliſh monarch advanced beyond Edinburgh; but 
being deſtitute of proviſions, and ill ſupported by 
his nobility, he was obliged to return home, with- 
out gaining any advantage over the enemy. The 
ſeeming union, however, of all parties in England, 
after the death of Gavaſton, opened again the proſ- 
petct of reducing Scotland, and prorniſed a happy 
cConcluſion to a war in which both the intereſis and 
the ran of the eee cgprion dere ee er 


5 139 FE) 4 . 


ü ee de ed eee from alli quarters, | 

| 9 — a view of finĩſting at one blow'this important 
enterpriſe. He ſummoned the moſt warlike af his 

vaſſals from Gaſcony; he inliſted troops from Flan- 

ders, and other foreign countries; he invited over 

; yur numbers of the diſorderly Iriſh; as to à cer- 

tain prey he joined to them à body of Welch, 

who were actuatecd by like motives; he collected 

the whole military force of England, and entered 

4 3% Scotland at the head of an atm of near one hun- 
dred thouſand men. Tlie Soottiſn army did not 
exceed thirty thouſand combatants; but being com- 
poſed of men who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves b 
N 1 of valour, r e rendered One: 


e ebene te b: ee hc * 
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by heir! ſituation, and who were inured to all the LETTER 
varieties of fortune, they might juſtly under iſuch X XXIV. 
leader as Bruce, be eſteemed equal to a vaſtly. more A. D. 131he 
numerous body. Robert, however, left as little as 
poſſible to the gallantry. of his troops. He poſted 
himſelf) at Bannockburn, about two miles from 
Stirling ; the only fortreſs in Scotland that remairi- 
ed im the hands of the Engliſh,” and which was on 
the point of ſurrendering: he had a hill on his right 
flank, and a moraſs on his left; and in this lituati- 
: 1 waited the approach of Edward... 14 WI 
«14 2 4 2 Soc 07017 eit ag 155 p17 Aer 12611 
TRE Engliſh army artived/i in fight: ae ever 
8 of June 14, and a ſmart combat immiediately 
enſued: betweert two bodies of cavalry: Robert, 
who-was at the head of the Scots, engaged in a. 
gle combat with Henry de Bohun, a gentleman ef 
he family of Hereford, and at one ſtroke left his 
antagoniſt to the chin with a battle-Axe, in ſight of 
the two armies: The Engliſh-horſe/ fled with: pre- 
eipitation to their main body, and niglit prevented 
any farther hoſtilities. Meanwhile the Scots, en- 
couraged by this, favourable event; and glorying in 
. the prowels of their prince, prognoſticated a happy 
iſſue to the conteſt on the enſuing day; and the 
Engliſh, confident in their numbers, and elated by 
paſt ſuodeſſes, longed for an opportunity of revenge. 
"on darkneſs, tho but of a fe,ũ hours, Was borne 
with impatience : and Edward, as ſoon as light ap- 
peared, drew up his forces, and advanced towards 
the Scots. Both armies engaged with great ardour: 
tze diſpute was fierce: and bloody: Sir James Doug- 


Alas had broken the Engliſn cavalry, hut but their line 


of infantry Was ſtill fim, when a ſtratagem decidet 


tine fortune of the field. Bruce had collected a num- 


ber of waggoners and ſumpter boys, and furnithed 
them with ſtandards. They appeared on the heights 
towards the left. The. Engliq miſtook: them for a 
Freſh army nn ſurround them: a panic ſeized 


them ;. 
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- LETTER them; they threw down their arms; and fled. The 
| 8 Scots purſued with great ſlaughter, as far as Ber- 
4.2314. wick; and beſides an ineſtimable booty, took ma- 
ny perſons of quality priſoners, and above four hun- 
dtred gentlemen, whom Robert treated with great 
humanity, and whoſe ranſom was a new acceſſion 
of wealth to the N army. Edward himſelf 
narrowly eſcaped, by taking ſhelter in Dunbar; 
whence he paſſed by ſea to Ruck R 


Suck was the great and deciſive battle of Ban- 
nockburn, which ſecured the independency of Scot- 
land, fixed Bruce on the throne of that kingdom, 

and may be deemed the moſt ſignal overthrow that 
the Engliſh monarchy has received fince the con- 
queſt. The number of ſlain is not certainly known; 
baut it muſt have been very great: for the impreſ- 
ſion of this defeat on the minds of the Engliſh was 
ſo ſtrong, that no ſuperiority of force could encou- 
rage them to keep the field againſt the Scots for 


Ix order to avail himſelf of his preſent ſucceſs, 
Robert entered England; ravaged all the northern 
counties without oppoſition; and elated by his con- 
tinued proſperity, now entertained hopes of making 
the moſt-important conqueſts on the Engliſh. He 

ſent over his brother Edward with an army of fix 

A. D. 23g. thouſand men into Ireland: he himſelf ſoon after 

followed with a more numerous body of troops: 

| but a grievous famine, which at that time deſolated 
both Britain and Ireland, reduced the Scottiſh army 

to the greateſt extremity ; and Robert was obliged 

do return, with his forces much diminiſhed, into his 

don country. His brother, who had aſſumed the 

title of king of Ireland, after experiencing a variety 

of fortunes, was defeated and ſlain by the Engliſh 

near Dundalk; and Robert became ſenſible = | 
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he had W dene bee ' 
force of his kingdom. G ee A 1 A — 
| | bhi fb dg ern 4 2 n 


Fo ang beſides the. dilafters, which he fuffered, 
from the inxaſion, of the Scots, and the oppoſition 
formed againſt his government in Ireland, was in- 
feſted with a rebellion in Wales; and the faction 1 
his nobility troubled. him vet more than all theſe. 
They took advantage of the public calamities to in- 
ſult his fallen fortunes, . endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
their own. ind 6 >.ruins/of the throne. 
The king's unhappy. — nt, obliged him to cm- 
ply. with all their demands. The miniſtry was new 
modelled by the direction of Lancaſter, and that 
| prince was placed at the head of the chuncil! Ed - 
4? ward. himſelf, Was evidently; by nature unfit to hold. 
9 of government; he Was ſenſible of his own 
a r a to be governed; yet every fa 
Yar they were rather. than ment) 
whom 1 ak choſe, was, rded.as a a oh 
low ſubject exalted HO his ny ſtation, and 
became the object of envy to the great 2 
The king's chief favourite, after the death of Gavaſ- 
6 3H ugh, e or l young 
hitth, and of a noble . 16 12 — 
Perſon, 


dalle lech all the, exterior accompliſhments 0 

0 and. 77 55 which Were. fitted to engage the w 

mind of Edward; but, Was deftitute o* that, moc 

5 e 8 THe quz 8 1 

N enVY ea and conduct 
— Ne ils 1 TY 125 


bn | Perilis o . that gerous tia» 
inet Was advanced, , 1 Tif1&/ ct SH Acad 
} fts 825 


Was Edw: rd's aachment Jeclared for 
r,.than, the. turbulent Langafter, Ag 
t. barons, regarded him As. their Tl 
e object their 15 and 
in N They With drew 


N themſelves 
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Rv. mſelves from p betook themſelves to 
5 Farms, and demanded. the — hone of the favou- 
"AD: 122x-Fite and his father. ., Theſe, noblemen were then ab- 
ſent; the father abroad, the ſon at az and both of 
them. ee different commiſpons:; the king 
.; therefor bare tee oronation dath, by Which 
he was bound to obſerye the laws, reſtrained bim 

Hom. giving bis aſſent to ſo illegal a demand, or con-- 
demning noblemen ho were accuſed af no crime, 
„ had. any opportunity afforded them of giving 

ſwer Equity and reaſon were but a feeble, barrier 

nib men who had arms in. their hands, and ho 

© being already involved in Zuilt, law. no ſafety but in 
- tuecelsand.vietory. They entered London with their 
troops; and giving into the parliament, which was 
then fitting, a charge againſt the Spenſers, (of which 
they did not attempt to prove ons artigle) they, pro- 
.. Qed, by menaces and Violence, ee 
e e theſe miniſters i. 52160715 
's ban tert i oe is, 
ITkeunisach of violence, in which the king was oblig- 
155 ed lo acquieſce, rendered his perſon and authority ſo- 

r every one thought himſelf entitled 

00 treat 1 50 royal family with neglect. The queen 

Vas pub cly 2 we hut a that princeſs; Was ge- 

erally ally beloved, Edward was permitted to tale ven- 
E e on the offendex., Having now ſome forces on 
and having concerted — — with his friends 
„eee ee deen ee take offthe maſſe; 
to his enemies, and to recall the two; Spen- 
ſers, whoſe ſentence he declared illegal, unjuſt, and 
ora ac bee tenor of the Great xarter% . 

91 30 n 23:3 1 2 * net 
SIO Tus An jade now. got the ſtart of the barons; an 
i . which in thoſe times was generally deciſive. 
; » proved ſo in the preſent inſtance. Lancaſter alone 

de reſiſtance: he was taken priſoner, condemned 
AD. K e anden to execution. About 
| | '. twenty 
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twenty more of the moſt notorious offenders, were LETTER. 

afterwards condemned by a legal trial, and execut- —— 

ed. Many were thrown into priſon: ſome made 8 

_ their eſcape beyond ſea and molt of the forfeitures 

_ were ſeized by young Spenſer, whoſe rapacity was 

inſatiable. The barons of the king's party were diſ- 

guſted with this partial diviſion of the ſpoils ; the 

_ envy againſt the favourite roſe higher than ever; 

the people, who always hated him, made him ſtill 

more the object of averſion: all the relations of the 

attainted barons vowed revenge: and though tran- 

_ quillity was in appearance reſtored to the * "ra 

the general contempt of the king, and odium of 

"oy e's. groupe Ris volumes and cony . 


11 fach's: Sedan e abel could be exptited TT | 

| from foreign wars; and Edward, after making one i 
more fruitleſs attempt againſt Scotland, "whence he | f 
retreated with difhonour, found it: neceſſary to ter- | nt 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


minate hoſtilities with that kingdom by a truce f 1 
- thirteen years. This truce was ſo much the more ; | 
ſeaſonable for England, as the nation was at that if 
time threatened -with hoſtilities from France. Charles | it 
the Fair had ſome grounds of complaint againſt the 1 
Engliſh miniſters in Guienne, and ſeemed deſirous 4 
to take advantage of Edward's Week 0 ang 1 
| Rr of all Ths eme dominions.” | 


brother, had been tried in vain, queen Iſabella ob- 
tained permiſſion to go over to Paris, and — N 
vour to adjuſt matters witii her brother. She there 
faund a great number of Engliſh fugitives, the re- 
. . he Lancaſtrian faction, and their common 95 
habled of Spenſer, ſoon begot a ſecret friendſhip. _ 
and correſpondence between them and that prin- 
ceſs, who envied the favourite his influence with 
|. the king. Among theſe refugees was young Roger 
| F 4 Mortimer 
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1 Mortimer, a potent baron in the Welch Marches; 
iy Who had been condemned for high treaſon; but hac 
made his eſcape from the Tower. His conſequence 
introduced him to queen Iſabella, and the races of 
his perſon and addreſs advanced him quic y in her 
affections: he became her confidant and counſellor 
in all her meaſures; and gaining ground daily upon 
| her heart, he engaged her to-ſacrifice at laſt to her 
aſſion, all the ſentiments of honour and fidelity to 
er huſband. Hating now the'man ſhe had injured, 
and whom ſhe never loved, ſhe entered ardent! 
m—_ all Mortimer's confpiracies ; and having artful- 
ly got into her hands the young prince, and heir of 
PAR monarchy; ſhe reſolved on the utter ruin of the 
king, as wel as of his favourite.” She engaged her 
brother to take p part im the ſame criminal pur ole: 
her court was daily filled with exited Barons: 
timer lived in the moſt declared intimacy with her; 
and a correſpondence was ſecretly « carried on with | 
er cone party in-England . WORM 16 75 15 
E 
Wurr Edward was informed of ing a r 
; Petenten he required the queer! ſpeedily to r 
A:D.r325; turn witlt the prince; but flabella publicly pe, 
that ſhe Would never ſet foot in the Kin gdom, till 
Spenſer was for ever removed from his preſence 
and counſels, © This. declaration Procured her great 
popularity in England, and threw a decent veil over 
all her treaſonable enterpriſes.” She no ſooner ar- 
rived with her ſon in England, than the king was 
entirely deſerted. He fled to Wales. The elder 
Spenſer, now'earl of Wincheſter, and g vernor of 
the caltie"of Briſtol, was delivered by the gatriſon 
into the hands of his enefnies; and; Lang fantly 


' 4D.r346: coridemned, without any trſal, witriels,6r acciifation, 


to ſuffer death, he was hanged on a gibbet i in his ar- 
mour. His unhappy; but more criminal fon; foon af- 
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in his expectations of ſuecour from the Welch, was LETTER 
ized among their mountains, where he had endea- XIV. - 

voured to congeal Meh hp confined. in Kenil- 

worth c eanwhile the queen, takin advan 

tage of WO MEU deluſion, acc in Ed- 

ward's name a parliament at Weſtminſter; where 

he was accuſed of incapacity for government, and 

by. the; authority of her partizans depoſed. The A. P. 1337- 

Prince, a youth of ace years of age, was placed 

on the. throne, and 9 60 700 Fas e regen 

he his minority *. c Wy Bye 


1 great body of : a Cal 145 POE bg in | 
the Wrong, with regard. to any political meaſure. 
Corrupted, as; they, were by the licentiouſnels of the 

times, and inflamed by faction, they could not, in 
the, preſent. inſtance, mit, inſenſible to the voice ö 
of nature, A wife, rſt diſhonoured, next in- | 8 
pol and then dethroned. her huſband: : ſhe had - 
made her infant ſon. an inſtrument in this unnatural b 
Aren of r father; and had, by lying pre- 
tences, ſeduce the nation into rebellion, againſt 
their ſovereign, whoſe weakneſs was his only crime. 
All theſe, circumſtances were ſo odious In them⸗ | 
| ſelves, and ford uch a F ſcene .of 
guilt, that the leaſt reflection ſufficed to open mens 
eyes, and make them deteſt fo flagrant an e 
ment of every public and private duty. 


/ fitgit. nge 
Tas earl of Leiceftex, now. earl of] 1890 er, 10 
whoſe. cuſtody the dethrone monarch Fr 
0 committed, was on touc ed, with, an 
' , compaſſion and n ity ; and b es uſing his 
' priſoner with gentleneſs and humanity, | he was k. 
Qed to have entertainec more ho oura le inten- 
tions in his favour, The king Was 1 taken 
from his hands, and delivered over to Lord Berke- 
fey, Mautravers, and Gournay, who were entruſted 


- ö — 1 
„„ >, er: 
1 
. 
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9 — each for a * with the charge of 
| n 
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guarding him. While in the cuſtody of Berkeley, 
' he was ſtill treated with the gentleneſs due to 


A P. 1325. his rank and misfortunes; but when the turn of 
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Mautravers and Gournay came, every ſpecies of in- 
dignity was practiſed againſt him, as if their inten- 
tion had been to break entirely the unhappy prince's 
ſpirit, and to employ his ſorrows and afffictions, in- 
ſtead. of more violent and more dangerous means 

as the inſtruments of his murder. But this method 

of laying Edward in his grave appearing ftill too 
ſlow to the impatient Mortimer, he ſecretly ſent or- 
ders to the two; keepers, who. were at his devotion 

to diſpatch their ſovereign ; and theſe ruffians con- 
trived to make the manner of his death as cruel as 
poſſible. ' Taking advantage of Berkeley's ſickneſs, 
in whoſe cuſtody he then was, but who was incapa- 
citated from attending his charge, they came to 
Berkeley-caſtle, and put themſelves in poſſeſſion of 
the king's perſon. They threw him on a bed; held 
him down violently with a table, which they flung 
over him; and thruſt into his fundamient a horn, 
through which they burnt his bowels with a red-hot 
iron: but though the outward marks of violence 
were prevented by this F Won the atrocious 

deed was diſcovered to all the guards and attend- 
ants by the ſereams of the agonizing king 


Tuus periſhed the unfortunate Edward II. It 
is not eaſy for imagination to figure a man more 
innocent and inoffenſive, or a prince leſs fitted for 
governing a fierce and e The vi- 
gour and capacity of the ſon made ample amends 
for his father's weakneſs: but a variety of objects 
muſt occupy your attention, before we conſider 
tur dess, 7g. 
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Trg cap JE Han empire, mn thy dear Philip, as T hayeLETTER 
1 25 ER on by 3blerve, could not Proper ee 
be ſaid 40 have a head, from 15 death of Frederic II. A. p. 1253. 
till the e leQtion. of "Rodulph' 0 TO 0 Fa. great 
All, . W. 0 jad foe. 192 5 Peron 1h 7 19 705 of 
grand marſhal to Oro 3 5, 3nd. 
Was, raiſed: 8 the it it perial 1 1 
military talents 0 ſooner found himſelf in poſfeſſi- 
5 of 277 augu un th throne, than he 0 his all 
it in Aupprefling the ce which ha had pre- 
ed during | the interregnt um ; and 1 ſueceeded 
yell. in 8 endeavours, "that, 1 a ſhort Un ime, 
ge and duty Mere gene erally r re-eftabliſhed in 
exmany.... urirgia ixty cal- 
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e empire, Rodiilph afſernbled a diet at 
e he granted new privileges u b. 1275. 
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| that] WR 1 banks of the river, the haughty king on 
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LETTER diffatisfaction. - He had ſeized upon the duchy of 


; Auſtria, after the death of Frederic, the laſt duke; 


and the ſtates complained of the oppreſſions which 


they ſuffered under this een from whom they 
begged to be delivered. 
all gie r ole te oy 1066-081 TIGIUER at) won 
A. SECOND. diet was ſummoned 5 fabjeck: at 
urg; where Ottocarus not appearing, or doing 
5 by his ambaſſadors, was declared a rebel to 
the empire, and his poſſeſſion of Auſtria, Stiria, Car- 
- niola; and Carinthia, wasadmdged-illegal:: and the 
„ was deſired to diveſt him of thoſe territories 


W. HEN FEY ſentence, was notified to Ottocarus, | 
he arrogantly exclaimed, To whom ſhould I do 
© homage owe Rodulph nothing : he was for- 


„ merly my ſervant; and 1 paid him his wages. 


60 Mev. {rp I will maintain. TO the a W 


ry %. * 
5 * 4 


-In i: of this ne Ota OY 
ciated. himſelf with ſeyeral-other German princes, 
and among the reſt with the duke of Bavaria: but 
they were all at laſt obliged to ſubmit; and the 


1 


A p. 1276. , proud « Ottocarus himſelf, not only reſigned the con- 


teſted territories, but did Ligne Te Bohemia ay 3 
Moravia. ſos 


Tris ge. was 3 in th ifland of 


: Camberg, i in the Danube, under a pavilion cloſely | 
| covered, in order to ſpare Ottocarus a public hymi- 
liation. He repaired to the place all covered With 


gold and jewels. Rodulph, by a ſuperior pride, re- 
ceived him in the moſt coarſe and ſimple dreſs; and 


in the midſt of the ceremony, either by accident or 


deſign, the curtains of the pavilion fell back, and 
expoſed to the eyes of the people, and the armies 


his 
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his knees, with his hands joined between thoſe of bis IT TER 
conqueror, whom he had ſo often called his Reward, 3A = F 


and to whom he now became cup-bearer. 


Tur iſe of Ottocarus, a Ruſſian princeſs, 5 
not leſs haughty than her hufband, was ſo much hurt 
by this mortifying circumſtance, that ſhe induced 
him to renounce the treaty which he had concluded 
with Rodulph, and again have recourſe. to arms for 
the recovery of Auſtria. The emperor immediate- 
ly marched againſt him; and a battle — | + hin 
enn Ottocarus was lain * 15 1 H he aan, 


Nb LPH now e timſelf' to why no leſs a 

politician than a warrior. He gave the government 

of Auſtria and its appendages to his eldeſt ſon, count 
Albert; whom he afterwards, in a diet at Augſburg, A. D.1284. 
publicly inveſted with that duchy, which was in- | 
corporated with the college of the princes; hence the 

riſe of the houſe of Auſtria: and he at the ſame time 
inveſted Rodulph, another of his ſons, with the 
county of Suabia, which belonged to him in the right 

of his wife. He alſo wiſely reſolved to adhere to 

the articles of the treaty with Ottocarus; and ac- 
cordingly put his infant ſon Winceſlaus under the 
ape of the marquis of eee ; 


ww 
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BuT though Rodulph's ee was now » fully 
eſtabliſhed in Germany, he was far from being maſ- 
ter in Italy. The imperial crown had indeed been 
confirmed to him by Gregory X. on his ceding to 
the Holy See the lands of the counteſs Matilda, 
and all the territories mentioned in the grants made 5 
to the church by former emperors. In ſo doing, 
Rodulph properly yielded nothing but the right of | 
receiving homage from noblemen, ho never did 8 Vf 
it without PI Ne and cities which it was not in 1 
uu 2 to command. Venice, Genoa, and 110 
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er than the emperor 
ene muſter of Florenee was: — 
confidereles and already the urs of tke . 
arts. 111 01-58) PERK ters 11 Sag 
»lot cyl Thin with b5/2ub noo ABA 
2Ropv Len ſpent the latter Fergie” bis hacks; 
eftabliſhing the grandeur! of his family in Awufkria, 
He granted privileges to the clergy ; beſtowed new” 
dignities upon the noblemen; diminiſnhed the taxes; 
puilt and repaired public edifices; and behaved 
vith ſo much generoſity and moderation; as won 
the hearts ef all men. But no his po- 
* he could not procure his ſon bert, duke 
of Auſtria, to be elected king af the Romans ; 
which diſappointment; together with the death of 
his ſon Rodulph, ſo much emgrined"bim, that he 
AD. 1291. died ſoon ufter. He wN A prince of great valeur, 
 fagacity;and probityt; and raiſed the empire from 
a ſtate of miſery:and dankten, i af Fg 
e nenen er alcist is G 2 

. . 3505 e ng Dart 105 TOW Aut — 
Aran an interregnum of nine manths, mhich 
| was productive of many diſorders, the German 
a. P. 1292. Prinbes Taiſed-405the [imperial-throne»Adolphus\ of 
Naſſau, on the ſame e e which had made 
them chuſe his predeceſſor: he ſeemed capahle io 
maintaining the glory of the empire at. he head 
n= without ug able to enſlave it. Sf1:;but 
awer BERABVIIEmSGLAT Sins ad bans; 
; Wenn neigen * — prince was one continue 
ſeeie of troubles, and at laſt terminated dn bis de- 
poſition.» His neceſſities had made him guilty of 
ſeveral acts of injuſtice'; which: bert duke of 
Auſtria, diſſatisfied at not ſurceediiig to the impe- 
rial throne; tock care to repreſent in the worſt 
4. P. 15. ſight: A confecleraoy was formed againſt Adolphus: 
and he was depoſed by the archbiſhop of per * 
666— NMatyffbertett 
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«Six years ago,” faid the archbiſhop, the ems LeTTEs: - 
* pire being vacant, we canonically elected Adol- 120 ap wy 


< phus count of Naſſau king of the Romans, know 
ing at that time no perſon more worthy of the 
95 « dignity At firſt he conducted himſelf wiſely, fol- 
lowing the counſels of the moſt prudent electors 
—_ Princes of his cœuft; but he began by de- 
e grees to deſpiſe their advice, and uses, the 
„ counſels of young 
experience: then he found himſelf; deſtitute of 
“means and friends to aſſiſt him ſincerely i in bear- 


„ing the burthen of government. The electors per- 


* ceiving his indigence, and iſwayed by twenty other 
motives, have demanded the pope's conſent to de- 


poſe him, and chuſe another emperor. We are told, 


4 that our envoys have obtained the conſent of his 


perſons, without either ſenſe or 


46 noni tho:thoſe of Adolphus/afirm the contra 


ry: but wwe 3 regard to any authority but 
& e is v in ourſelves, and finding Ado 
pt phus incapable of governing the empire, do de- 

poſe him from the imperial dignity, and elect al 
6 bert, . of Auſtria, 17 of the ereus fs 


Y 111 * 1 


2 Aba vn Ga- coppriſed of of this election, md dh hex 61-0 


of Rufſach, ifh'Alſace; and marched towards 
Spire, where he encamped. He was reinforced by 
the count Palintine Rodulph, Otho duke of Bavaria, 


and the cities of Spire and Worms, which never de- 


ſerted his cauſe. Albert advanced towards him, in 

order to diſpute the imperial crown, by arms: th 

engaged between Gelnheim and the eloiſter of Ro- 
ſendal; and the battle was maintained with much 
obſtinacy on both ſides. In the heat of action, 
Adolphus, ſingling out his rival, attacked him hand 
to hand, exclaiming, Here you ſhall reſign to me 
the empire and your! life Beth, /replied 


Albert, “ are in the hands of God and immedi- 


-mely ſtruck the emperot n ſuch violence 2 
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A. D. 129. 221 GR 
or + "ra the Serves 8 88 * * xe bo | 
predeceſſor Rodulph, the Jews were perſecuted in 
the empire with great. cruelty, on a ſuppoſnion that 
they. had ſlain ſeveral Chriſtian children, andi com- 
mitted, other erimes, which attracted the hatred of 
the public. They were ſaid to have ſtolen, a con- 
ſecrated hoſt: and the credulous people were ſo 
much incenſed at this pretended ſaerilege, that the 
inhabitants of Nuremberg, Rottemberg, Amberg. 
and ſeveral other tons, of Franconia and Bavaria, 
ſeized all the unhappy, Iſraelites that fell in their 
way, committed them to the flames, and drove the 
reſt to ſuch, deſpair, hat numbers burnt themſelves 
andi their families, rather than fall into the hands of 
the mercileſs Chriſtians. Nor was this unhappy 
people treated with more indulgence in Holland 
and Frieſland, their, 8 alyaums: at that time 
, ee of the empire . E Sintern 
. DMA Nin wt bang 
5 pine Albert had howdy elected king of the 
Romans bafore his victory over Adolphus, and con- 
{quently became emperor on the death of that 
prince, he chaſe to have his title confirmed by a 
new diet; which was accordingly aſſembled for that 
a.D. 1253, purpoſe at Frankfort, the elector of Triers and the 
| Palatine, not having formerly given, their votes: 
he was afterwards ſolemnly crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The concourſe of people, on that OCCA- 
fon, was ſo great, that his brother, the duke of 
Saxony, and, ſeveral. her + perſons, Oe GE 
| en in the crowd.” t 2b H e eee 
"BN, Bi 0 til VWA n Ein Stena es 
Lead Dag firſt years of this prince's reign were ami 
ted by, a quarrel. with the pope and the eccleſiaſtical 
electors. Boniface VIII. the laſt pontiff who pretend- 
ed to diſpoſe of crowns, and who carried the pre- 
tenſions 
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ſhops; who had refuſed to anfwer the emperor's un- 
mons. They were at length, however, obliged to 


bert, When he wanted to make him the inſtrument 
of kis vengeanee againſt Philip king of France. But 
the emperor did not obtain this confirmation, it is 
| ſaid, till he had declared, that the empire was! 
« transferred by the holy lee; from the Greeks to 
the Germans; that the ſovereign pontiff had 

granted to certain ecclefiaſtical and ſecular princes 
the right of electing a king of the Romans, deſ- 
tineck to the empire; and that emperors and Inge 
* derive their _ Power from the pope. rt 


7. 1 * J D. i +4 FEST OH OF £ 2 5 HAN 8912 ** 


TRR moſt dennaslünte event in this reign is the 


nel the republic of Swiſſerland. -Fortified by their 


natural ſifnation/ ſurrounded with mountains, tor- 


rents; and wood the Swifs having nothing to fear 


from ſtrangers, had lived happily in a rug 
country, ſuitable only to thoſe hðj²ahave been ac- 
cuſtomed to a frugal and laborious courſe of life. 


Equality of condition was the baſis of their govern- 


ment: they had been free from time immemotial; 
and when any of their. nobility attempted to tyran< 
nize, they Were either altogether expelled, or re- 


446 


tenſions of the apoſtolic ſee as high as any of his pre-LzTTER | 
deceſſors, took part with the three German archbi- pA 


A1 


ſubmit; and Boniface confirmed the election of Al- & D. 13096 


duced within! bounds by the people But though = 


the Swiſs were extremely jealous of their lib 


Ys 
they were always ſubmiſſive to the empire, of which 


they held aid many of their towns were Im and 

imperial. e e een ge ig 
Ne el i+ 7517 5107 GN 4 THAT $37 . 13 » "x! $5 Ai 
WIEN Rodulph of Hapfburg was elected empe- 
rer, ſeveral lords of caſtles forrmally-accuſed tlie can 
tons of Ury, Schwitz, and Underwald, of having 


withdraw themſelbes from” their feudal ſabjection. 
ande, been thoſe 


eee e 
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LETTER); tyrants, decided in favour of the citizens; and 
INE: — 2 theſe three cantons were under the pa- 


een. 


Robvlrn always treated the Swi with great in- 
dulgenee, and generouſly defended their rights and 
privileges againſt the noblemen who attempted to 
| infringe. them. Albert's oonduct, in theſe reſpects, 

was juſt the reverſe of his father's: he wanted to go- 
vern the Swiſs as an abſolute ſovereign; and had 
formed a ſcheme for erecting their country into a 
2 mee for one of his ſons. In order to — 
ale this purpoſe, he endeavoured to pe: 
ca cantons of Ury, Schwitz, and Ur 
aucun tell to his dominion, in which caſe ou 
miſed to rule them with great lenity; but finding 
them tenacious of their ĩindependeney, and deaf to all 
his Golicitations; he reſolved to tame them by rough- 
er methods, and appointed governors, who domi 
| mecred over ther in the'knaft e men 
1 1 Je Tk 
. 85 'T HRE eprantiy of theſs eee al . 
lief. Geiſler, governor of Ury, ordered his hat to 
be fixed upon u pole in the marketplace of Altorff; 
and every paſſenger was commanded, on pain of 
death, to pay obeiſance to it. But the independent 
op William Tell, who among 'others had pr. 
ed the deliverance of his country, ined to 
Pay dus abſurd homage, on which the governor or- 
dered him to be hanged; but remitted the eee 
"_— on condition that he ſhould! ſtrike an apple 
from his ſon's head with an arrow. Tell, who was 
an excellent markſman, accepted the alternative, 
8 the good fortune to ſtrike off the apple 
Vibom hurting his fon. But Geiſler perceiving 
a ſecond arrow! under William's coat, 1 uired for 
what purpoſe it was intended: . It was d for 
e thee,” replied "the nd Swiſs, K Ki 
1 £3: a | * 1 | 
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* klled my ſon. Aud for this heroic anſwer he LER 
_ was dootned toperpetualimpriſonment, tho fortune. — 


happily put it out of the governor n * 
eee in execution. ö 


831 tg He rn i (4p | 
75 Twas a other n ene didn 
os 1 Melehtat, a native of Underwald, Werner 1 
Strauffacher, of Schiwtz, and Walter Furtz, of Ury, | 
to put in execution thoſe meaſures which they had | 
- eoncerted:for delivering themſelves and their coun- 2 
try from the Auſtrian dominion. Naturally bold | 
_ andenterprifing; and united by a long intimacy of 1 9 
_ friendſhip, they had frequently met in private to g 
dieliberate upon this interefting ſubject: each aſſoci- 
ated three others ; and theſe twelve men accom- | 
pPliſned their important enterpriſe, without the loſs 6 
of a ſingle life. Having prepared the inhabitants A. D. 1 N 
ol their ſeveral cantons for a revolt, they ſarpriſed 
te Auſtrian governors, and conducted them to 
e frontiers, Obliging them to promiſe upon oath 
Neyer more to ſerve” againſt the Helvetian nation, 
after which they diſmiſſed. them; an inſtance of 
moderation, not perhaps to be equalled in the hiſ- 
do a mankind, of a people incenſed again their 
_. oppreſlors,. eber * ae their power! Bert: 
' 7 gebn 901} 174 TIS > RC | 
Fos, my —9 Philip, pa di eee Ly, 
- Schwitz,and Underwald, delivered themſelyes from 
; «the Auſtrian yoke; and eſtabliſned that liberty which 
aeg ſtill enjoy The other cantons ſaon engaged 
mim this oonfederacy, which! gave birth to the repub- 
- - lie of Swiſſerland. Never did any people-fight long- 
er andi harder for-their liberty than the Swiſs: they 
have purchaſedliit, as we ſhall haye,occaſion to ſec, 
250 above ſixty battles againſt; the Auſtrians ; and it 
is probable they will preſerve it for a long time, at 
leaſt it is to be wiſhed they may, for never were the 
effects of liberty; more remarkable than in Swiſſer- 
land: the change of government ſeems to have pro- 
duced 
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8 duced a change in the face of the country. The 
| 9 ſoil, which lay neglected under eruel and ty- 
rannical maſters, now appears cultivated: the erag- 
| rocks are covered with vines: and the wild 
heath, ny — n of Penny is become a 

fraitul plains nenn 1842 Erk FE 
Mn een e ee ee 

* — Albert Th ee eee his 

forces againſt that courage wich is inſpired by the 
8 of rms ee 6 he fell a ſacrifice to 
tapacity and injuſ own ew John, 

who: port) not obtain from him rac of 

his patrimony, reſolved to make ſure of revenge: 

This injured youth, confederated with three others, 

A. P. izos. ſtabbed the emperor in preſence of his court and 
army, on the banks of the river Prus, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Swiſſerlande.. No ſovercign was ever 
leſs regretted, tho fe e died more tragically. 
He did not want valour, or abilities; but a deſire of 
aggrandizing his family influenced his whole co. 
duct, and made m e e e er * _ | 
vate tie. 2 2 1 4 4 


adit eyes. 8 a ben wh 
* frorn the aſſaſſination of Albert. At length 
the electors aſſembled at Frankfort, and choſe Hen- 
| ry count of Luxembourg; Who was crowned; with- 
A.D. iger Out oppoſition; at Aix-la-Chapelle. A diet was ſoon 
alter held at Spire; where ſentence of death was pro- 
nounced againſt prince John for the murder of his 
uncle, the late emperor; whoſe: ſons, at the ſame 
time demanded inveſtiture of Auſtria, and the other- 

| hereditary dominions of their father, which 
intended to ſeize. They obtained their demand, on 
making him ſenſible, that as Auſtria had already ſent 
two emperors: out of the world, (the . for 
_ Henry's claim) it might yet prove fatal per if 
he did not rain — Ne 29915 e 
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Ar this aſſembly alſo appeared Einhebel 
ter and heireſs of Winceſlaus king of Bohemia. She — 
had been contracted to John denn of Luxemburg, 
fon of the preſent emperor, Henry VII. and now-w 
king of Bohemia. But the re f had been de- 
layed, from time to time, under different pretences , 
the princeſs therefore demanded, that the contract 
might ht be fulfilled, or-cauſe ſhewn why the nuptials 
HO not be ſolemnized: and underſtanding, hat 
t had been ſpread to the diſadvantage of her 
ity, ſhe repaired tothe emperor's anti- cham- 
ber, undreſſed herſelf to the ſhift, in preſence of the 
ladies there aſſembled, and approaching , 
that condition, requeſted that ſhe might be imme - 
diately examined by matrons. She was according 
ly committed to the inſpection of ſome experienced 
ladies and midwives, who unanimouſly declared her 
an unſpotted virgin; and, in conſequence of their 
teſtimony, the nuptials were ſolemnized wih great 


magnificence, i in preſence of the ee and er 
Princes and hobltmen. of the diet. o 277 


F RNC ESR IT 


Tuis is a poitit on dc cortation bebe es — 
would have had many conſultations. They pretend = 
that the ſigns of virginity are altogether precarious, = 
tho every old woman affirms them. infallible;z+and 
fortunately the daughter of Winceſlauswasudged” © » 
by old women ; for ſo ſcrupulous were the bride 
grooms of thoſe days on the artiele of chaſtity that 
the flighteſt ſuſpicion in regard to it was ſufficlent uo; 
obſtruct the 5 or ruin Wers We ee 
a for life. th i i IDE ae 

| out bein, 
„Fan kann, Fn 40 time of Made 
ſeemed to have loſt fight of Italy. But Henry WII. 
as ſoon as he had ſettled the affairs of the Northj? | 
reſolved to re-eſtabliſh the imperial authority in 
"i country. For this purpoſe a diet was held at 
Vol. I. G | Frankfort ; 
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TITER Frankfort; where proper ſupplies being granted for 
. the emperors journey, well known by tſie name of 


A P. 1310, the Roman expedition, he ſet out for Italy, accom- 
panied by the dukes of Auſtria and Bavaria, the 
archbiſnop of Triers, the biſhep ef Liege, the 
eeocunts ef Savoy and Flanders, and other noßplemen, 
Together with the militia of all the imperial towns. 
| 1 j |; 22 S LA Pi6d find FELT IO HNO LOT! bio 2 les 
Hil 5 xt Was füll divided by: the factions of the 
= <Guelphs and Ghibelines, who butchered one another 
N | "without humanity” or \rem6rſe/ But their” conteſt 
1 | was no longer the ſame: it was not-now«a'ft 
— 4 between the empire and the prieſthood, but be- 
1 | "tween faction and faction inflamed by mutual jea- 
[Joufies and animoſities- Pope Clement; V had been 
obliged to leave Rome, hich was in the anarchy of 
ular” government!” Phe 3 | 
and the Roman Barons divided the city anmst⅛'! this 
diviſion was che cauſe of the long abode off the 
opes in France, as we ſhall have oechHE,öto ſes in 
the hiſtory of that kingdom ſo that Rome ſeamed 
-equally'loft to the popevand the emperors..- Sicily 
was in the poſſeſſion of che houſe ef Arragon, in 
conſequenes of the famous maſſacre called te Slo- 
n Veſpers, which delivered tliat iſtand from abe 
tyranny: of the French, as ſhall be after warde more 
folly related. Carobert, king of Hungary, 
| te langdom of Naples with his uncle 'Rob 
p of Charles II. of the houſe of Anjou iTheihoaſeof 
Eſte had eſtabliffled nſelf at Ferrara; and the Ve- 
netians wanted to make themſelves miiſters; of that 
country. The old league of the Italian cities no 
longer ſubſiſted. It had been formed with no other 
view, than to oppoſe the empèrots; and ſince they 
had neglected Italy; dhe cites were wholly em- 
ployed in aggrandizing themſelves, at the expence 
of each other. The Florentines and the Genoeſe 
made War it" Shou the 9 of Pita. per city 
o {1 2146s 
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Was allo divided into factions within itſelf; Florence 1 2 
between the Blacks and the Whites, and Milan oe — Wenn 
ab Viſcontiand: te Turriani. | TRE) 01 grit oi {1 3 

kh Iv-the midſt of theſe role Henry VII; . 
ed in Italy a and gauſed himſelf to be crowned king A. D. 1322. 
of Lombardy, at Milan. But the Guelphs had 
concealed the old iron crown of the Lombard kings, 
as if the right; of reigning; were attached 10 à ſmall 
eirelet of metal. Henry ordered a; new. crown. tio 
| be made, with na da mauguration _ 
ap riod 1. #26 n EAS 5 ol on aw. q 


# 
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85 Cameetai was: "he firſt place. that ventured to 
oppoſe ihe emperor.¶ He reduced it hy Rae and 
laid iit under heavy conttibutions. Parma, Vicenza, 
and Placentia, made peace with him on reaſonable 
oonditions. Padua paid an hundred thouſand. erowns, 
and received an imperial officer as governor. The 
Venetians preſented Henry with a large ſum of mo- 
ney, an imperial crown of gold enriched; with dia- 
monds, and a vermilion chain of very curious work- 
manſhip. 8 deſperate reſiſtance, and 
ſuſtaintdia very ſeyere ſiege in the courſe of which 
dbe emperors brother was flain, and his army dimi- 
niſned to ſuch a degree, that the inhabitants march 
ind} out;, under ihe command of their prefect, Thi- 
bault ide Druſſati, andi gave him battlę. Rut they 
were repulſed With great loſs, after an bi e en- 
gagement, and at laſt abliges: to ee Their 
city was Jiſmantlod. I. ory. N ON 5975 18 * 90 * . 
t 291719 Agila al Be | 
7 nds Money, marched to 7e where | 
he was received with expreſſions of joy, and ſplen- | = 
didly entertained. ...He next proceeded. ta. Rome, i 
where after much bloodſhed, he received the. imper iy 
nal crown from the, hands of the Cardinals. Cle- us 
ment V. who had originally invited Heary,i into Ita- 
ly, growing Jealous of his ſucces, had leagued with 
8 PT 
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| LETTER Robert king of Naples, and the Urſini faction, to 


—_ — 6: 


_ oppoſe his entrance into Rome. He entered it in 
ſpite of them, by the aſſiſtance of the Colonnas 41 


Now maſter of that antient city, Henry appoint- 
ed it a governor ; and ordered, that all the cities Lak 
ſtates of Italy ſhould pay bim an annual tribute. In 

this order he comprehended the kingdom of Naples, 
to which he was going to make good his claim of 


A&D. 1 Ab. 1313. ſuperiority by arms, when he died at Benevento, as 
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is commonly ſuppoſed, of poiſon” given him by a 
Dominican aa, in the ve are} ove 'of the ta 
Ky HI His at 3 ng! FR en af 0 
: Done the unt ONS the cdl of Henry VII. 
BA. as you muſt have obſerved, was a valiant and 
politic Pane, the knights of the Teutonic order ag- 
grandized themſelves, and made conqueſts upon the 
Idolaters and Chriſtians of the North. Fhey 
ſeſſed themſelves of Sambgitia, after butchetii all 
the inhabitants who refiiſed to > ried C tasty; | 
they alſo took Dantzick; arid they purchaſed Pruſſia 
of a marquis of Brandenburg, to whom it then be- 
8 75 "But while the order was making r theſe ac- 
q e in e it Joſt" all its polfetkons in 
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5. R LANGE, from the Death X ST. Lx wis, will the. Ae- 
F ceffion of the Houſe of VALoIs., 


| VU have alread , | dear Philip a ſeen the LETTER 
pious St, Lewis . : coaſt of þ (an in a een, 
ſecond expedition againſt the Infidels,, The moſt A. D. 12e. 
remarkable circumſtance in the reign i of his ſon and | 
ſucceſſor Philip the Hardy, a prince of ſome merit, 
but much inferior to his father, is the intereſt, that he 
took in the affairs of his uncle Charles of Anne 
king of Naples and Sicily; which naturally leads 
to an account of the famous Sicilian Mt ug 
the was between France add Arragon. 
„Cs, by the. ſeverity of his. 887 3 
not only rendered himſelf but his family odious 
to the Sicilians; and the inſolence and debauch Pry 
of the French troops had excited an irreconcilab 
the bou to the Whole nation. At the ſame. time, 
e boundleſs ambition of this prince, who was actu- 
ally preparing to attack the Greek emperor, Michaeli | 
Paleologus, and was ſuſpected to have an eye allo — = 
to the German empire, raiſed a general jealouſy of 9 
him among his neighbours. Of that nümber was ; 
pope Nicholas III. who particularly dreaded Charles's 
Er ack and if he is not ſlandered by the French 
| iſtorians, contrived the ſcheme of his humiliation, 
tho it did not take effect till after the death of his 
holineſs. It was conducted by one John di Prodi- 
ca, a Sicilian nobleman, who ſecreily prepared = 
minds of his pdt for « a revolt ; "lg | 
| Ne Oe i Arts... 
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LETTER. On the evening of Eaſter-day, as the French and 
EL Sicilians were going in ene to the — 


pt 


men were 15 on the { [ 40 8 pe 
lace next ran leo city, er 5 alo ie on 7 Th 
- French © die! let the French die! — ang Si 


Iny.. If ctio | of age or ex, murdered every y per- 
en of t nation folind in Palerin. © The Haine 


fury ſpread itſelf throygh the hole ifland, arid Pre 
e bt 1 2 5 ee, we of oe oh 


by, ent — daſhed A the Rav u Ain 
ö youu, the Walls; 6 Fer 1 5 : pri rieſts, catchin hes 
eneral frenzy, 19 75 7 MY A dhe French” 74 


* g? 73 16 + #% ; 
8 ches r 155 
75 ; Shag! Y Fa 5 313 Y 8 N 5 N ind x Eu N. 


Fe king of Artugon, n lg arid th 

1 9 Maine, 5 fene x uſurpe zer of 'Si ay, 

ypported the the S Bo bello i 5 0 enly 7 

aimed | the K 9553 1 In "Fight of His Wife. Thie 

Sicilians received Him With open Arrns: he 7 
crownęd at Palermo; and Charles was obli 

. abandon. the e iſland, after havi ths 'befieg ed N Auna 

or bx weeks in vain; He' Ja 155 1 1 brit 

from . 5 Where 5 nobility'i 1 8 eneral Wie ; 

well af 10 5 10 Hons i K WE ſh 

troops or his ſup 1080 5 We d Fa e ere 

encouraf red'b ing T bp: Martin IV. 2 ad 

| ſucceeded Nicholas in the ſee .of Roe! was” alſo 

entirely in the intereſt of Charles, ho miglit pi 

; bably have recovered Sicily,” bac he not impruc ent- 
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F agreed to me! the e with Peter * =: LETTER x 


combat. 9235 


GE; 
$3 ”w 7 v — 
* * ”" 1 


$i 1 Rang. « A: ito had ay aa Meds e 


little at heart, was b that means enabled to amuſe 
i rival, and; fix his « own family on the throne of 
W Ueh became a ſeparate Bear from Na- 
ok In the mean time the pope excommunicated 
1, and gavè his dominions to any of the youtig- 
45 Tons of France, that the king ſhould chuſe 10 
nam Fhilip P/ flattered by, this Propoläl, declared 
| ba fon. Charles of Valois king, *; ieee and Va- 
lentia, and count of Barcelona: ut. himſelf at 
head of a. nümerous gut in order” to realize 
theſe honqurs g 2 he furni ed at the fame time 
his prog Charles 9 Anjou With a fleet at arm 
pag np he \of ug V. ee e which 
Prove te ruin gf ho Wt . 15 5 £ 
Ann Eds fr Wy Its rl f 
e 15 i "fon f . e name at 
dc ene ric orders to.riſk nothing, till his ar- 
Yap! the ſuccours from France. But tha 
young prince, provoked by the Arragoneſe fleet, 
Aailed g h the force under his command, and 


. yy ; 


Ehurn cixcumltance which fo, much affected t 
that h he is { my to have ſtrangled himſelf 55 
na tex?, 8.6 eat eee ly n mild f or fuch A rant. 
OEl rw 25 | 
N 175 1K the 1 e amy, under the com. 1 
of 6 ad erate 0 8 Catalonia, and 
188 Ze to, . which, made a gallant defenc A 

III 1595 6 LIT2g0 70S ing 1 in the neighbourhood 
th.a {mall army, attacked 4 convoy-going to the 
„ Ane n a r 12 mortal wound. Gi⸗ 

onne. ſurrendered :_ and Philip having put 4 85 

-garriſan into f, Kandel part of his feet "hi 


| x deed, god take e r, before his fath * nuke. 
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12ER di Loria, the Arragoneſe admiral, who durſt not at- 
XXXVE tack the French fleet when whole, burnt and de- 
ſtrayed it when divided, ſeizing all the money and 
proviſions intended for the ſupport of the army; 
and theſe loſſes ſunk ſo deeply into the mind of 
| Philip, that he ſecretly repaſſed eg _ 
A. P. 1285. 5 a On: Aeon aden ee Wa 086 

A 10 
| go! — LIP the Hardy. was the firſt "Fad Ran 
who granted Letters of Nobility, which he beſtow- 
ed on Ralph the Goldſmith... In ſo doing, he only 
reſtored the ancient conſtitution of the Franks; 
who being all of one blood, were eſteemed equally 
noble, and alike capable of the higheſt offices. The 
notion of a particular and diſtinct nobleſſe, took 
its riſe towards the cloſe of the ſecond race, when 
many of the officers. of the crown had uſurped, and 
converted into an hereditary dignity, the offices 
and en r 1 1 N 2 n fas 
| Wife fl EST 
uh 475 e 'of Philip IV. 1 the Far ue 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Philip the Hardy, forms an era 
in the hiſtory of France, by the civil and political 
regulations to which it gave birth; the inſtitution of 
the ſupreme tribunals, called parliaments; and the 
admiſſion of the commons, or third eſtate, into the 
general aſſemblies of the nation. How the French 
commons came afterwards to be excluded from 
theſe aſſemblies, we ſhall have occaſion to ſee he 

b ee ewe hiſtory; Mts 49} oft: 775. 20 11665: 
rear £69 She of: Sins Not) 204% WMI 21: 
nn firſt care of Philip was to gane diffe- 
rences with his neighbours, as he found his finances 
exhauſted; and this he was eriabled to effect by the 
mediation af: Edward I. of England;-againſt whom 
he afterwards ungenerouſly oommenced hoſtilities, 
a 2 nen was engaged in a E = 

cot 
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Scotland. Philip alſo attempted, at the expence efirgern 
much blood and treaſure; to ſeize the county of , 
Flanders, which had leagued with England. But 
as theſe wars were neither diſtinguiſned by any te- 
markable event, nor followed by any conſequener 
that altered the ſtate of either country, I ſhall! pro- 
ceed to the tranſactions between Philip and the ſre 
of Rome, ages ie zullognen of _ order. of N Oe 
Femplars | HE OGT ONS IG PE TI] 31 


15 3 the VIII er hole e 1 
have already! had occaſion to ſpeak, prohibited the 
clergy in general, from granting any aids or fubſi- 
dies to princes without his leave. Philip, who was 
no leſs bty than his holineſs, and very needy, 
thought the clergy, as being the richeſt order ofthe 
ſtate, ought to contribute to the wants of the 
when the fituation of affairs made it neceſlary, — | 'F 
without any application to Rome: he therefore en- 8 bt. 
countered the Pope's bull by an edict, forbidding 7 
any of the French clergy to ſend money abroad ' 
without the ee This was the firſt 4 
_ cauſe of the f: quarrel) between Boniface and 
Fhilip ; fand the inſolence of a — > mien 
een, into a ſtill e ne N 
Diktion W „ 35s 
aT man, named Bernard Sayſetij who: had-n re- 
belled againſt the king in his dioceſe, was nominat- 1 
ed by Boniface legate to the French court. An ob- 9 
noxious ſubject thus inveſted with a dignity, which; 9 
according to the ſee of Rome, made him equal to 1 
the ſovereign himſelf, came to Paris, and braved bl. 
thp, his kingdom wittr an interdict. 
A: layman, who had behaved in ſuch a manner, 
would have been puniſhed with death: but the per” 
ſon of a churchman was ſacred; and Philip was 
ſatisfied with en This e the . 
FE e ichs His, 4323 LS 2 GE +4648 hands 2 
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hands of his metropolitan; the archbiſnop of Nar- 


2 bonne, not daring to treat him as a crranal,; ttf 


el gute HFT among At |: F kritryf Y Fruct 
Porn ann enraged at the confinement of 
his-legate, iſſued a bull, deplaring; that the-vicari 
Hof Chriſt is; veſted with full authority over the 
kings and kingdoms! of the earth: and the cler- 
of France received, at the fame. time, an order 
from his holmeſs te repair to Rome. A French arch- 
cacon carried this bull, and theſe orders, to we 
ing; com anding him, under pain of excommu- 
nieation,, to acknowledge the pope as his temporal 
ſovereign. This inſolence was an „Wiha 
moderation! little ſuited to; the cura der of Philip: 
he/contented- himſelf with ordering the pope's bull 
Feen . 
eparting the Kingdom Horty ot * 
bowever, with many of the heads of religious er- 
ders, went to Rome, notwithſtanding the king's 
ptohibition ; for which treſpaſs he ſeized, all their 
tewpotalities. „inen 5110 LICE (C4 * HATE 589 if} 2& of 
39/211 nh nig bng m 500 Beit Blim ban 5H 
„Witz Boniface and his eil were conſider: 
ing the conduct of Philip, andi by means of his con 
feſior 3 his moſt ſeęret . thaughts under re · 
view; that politio prince aſſembled the Rates, of h 
1 m {who acknowledged. his independent xigh 
to the ſovereignty of France, ant diſangwed the 
popes claim was on ius occaſion, that the rex 
preſentatives o gitics/were-firft;ſurnmoned to the 
nationabaflemblyf int 1001 yinoBb,; fo gu Holt 
ono 6 misc HN N tefal yd bobaonorit ER 
Ini was now-at full liberty to treat the pope 
88: an en enemy, Accordingly he leagued with 
the; family of Colonna :; and dent; Millam de Not 
lt rar ore moe 1 eee — 
troops: ¶ body. ſperadoes were ſudden 
and * collected; with which William and 
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Sciatra' Colonna ſurpriſed the pope at Agnanij/.a: 
town in his 6wtr territories; and the place of di 
birth, exclaimingꝰ Let the pope die! and long live 
the king of Prance?” Boniface, however, did not 
loſe his courage: he dreſſed himſelf in his copepput! 
the tiara upon ks head; and Holding the keyban 
oh hatid, and the eroſs in the other; he preſunted 
aimfelf with an air of majeſty before his conquerors: 
On this oecaſion, it is faid; Sciarra had the brutalny 
to ſtrike him, crying out, #/Tyrant J renounce the 
„% pontifieateg whith thou haft diſnonoured“. | 
am pope;” replied Boniiface, vuli a look of intre= F 
pidity; and I wilk die pope“ This: gallant beha- 
viour had ſoch'dh effect on the minds Of the inhiabis 
tants, that they roſe againſt his enemies; and reſcu- 
ed him from their hands. But Bonifade was ſd much 
affected by the inidignities which had been offered 
him, that died in a few days I IVFHQGAD. 1303. 
I MET uche hen ge, enn | DES, 3 
Or the death of Boniface, the cardinals elected Nia | $ 
cholas Boccacini, who took the name of Benedict XI: 9 
He was a mild and good man; and being deſirous of ; 
nling his power for the promoting of peace, hie re- 
voked the ſertente of excommunication, which'bis 
predeceſſor Had fulminated againſt PH! Healfs 
zardoned*the Colonnas; and ſnhewed a great diſpo- 
ion to reform that corruption which had ſpread it. 
ff through the da minions of the chureti . But theſe 'Y 
proceedings, ſo meritorious in themſclves, excited == 4 
the hatred" oF his licemtious and vindictive country | 
men, who ſuddenly took him off /b pbiſonauo He # 
was ſucceeded by Clement V. who being a French- 9 
man, and emirely in the intereſt of Philip; fixed his | _—_ 
reſdene@/in' France By Theans of til pepe the | 
French imonarth hoped t0 ha ve obtained tie empire 
for tis brother, Charles of Valois, and à cual re. 
mitech the ey ef Lyons do his/kingdane% r = 
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— © Buer though this was juſtly. conſidered as a great 
\ CR acquilition, Philip had mk for the aſſiſtance of 
Clement in an affair that lay nearer his heart. I al- 
lade to the ſuppreſſion. of the order of Knights 
Templars. This re s and military order, which 
took its riſe, as has been already obſerved, during 
he firſt fervqur of the Cruſades, had made rapid 
advances in credit and authority, and had acquired, i 
from the piety: of the faithful, ample poſſeſſions in 
dur een but more efj 33 in 
other condurding cauſes, had — — 
ſeverity of their virtues. Convinced by experience; 
by fatigues; and by dangers, of the folly of their 
fruitleſs expeditions to the Eaſt, they chaſe rather to 
enjoy in eaſe their opulent fortunes in Europe; and 
deing all men of birth, they ſcorned the ignoble 
© occupations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed their timje 
wholly-4 in the faſhionable amuſements of hunting, 
gallant and the pleaſures of the table. By theſe 
Templars had in a great meaſure loſi 
— which firſt raiſed them to honour 
and diſtinction : tho the immediate cauſe of their 
deſtruction en W and vinklive 
re Fin Fair. ben A 
5 „Fur ſeverityof the taxes, and the maladie 
tration of Philip and his council in regard to the 
coin, which they had repeatedly altered in its value, 
ioned a ſedition in Paris. The Knights 
Templars were aceuſed of being concemed in the 
mutiny: they were rich, as has been obſeryed ;. 12 
| Fhiilip-was no leſs avaricious than vindictive. 
determined to involve the whole order in one un- 
diſtinguiſſed ruin: and on no better information, 
than that of two knights, condemned by their ſupe- 
riors to perpetual impriſonment for their vices, he 
AD, 1399. ordered all the Templars in France to be committed 
0 
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to * on one day, and imputed to them ſuch LETTER \ 
enormous and abſurd crimes, as are ſufſicient of == 1 
themſelves to deſtroy all the credit of the accuſation. ; F 
They were univerſally charged with murder, robbe 
ry, and the vices moſt ſhocking to nature; and it 
was pretended, that every one whom they receive | 
into their order was obliged to renounce lis Saviour, x 
to ſpit upon the croſs, and to join to this impiety the | 
ion of worſhipping a gilded head; which was 1 
ſecretly kept in one of their houſes at Marſeilles. 1 
The novice was alſo faid to be initiated by many in- f 
famous rites, Which could ſerve no other purpoſe 
but to degrade the order in his eyes: and; as Voltaire 
very juſtly obſerves, it ſhews a very indifferent 
knowledge of mankind to ſuppoſe there can be any 
| Tocieties that ſupport themſebves by the badneſs 
their morals, or who make a law to enforce the pracs , 
tice of impudence and obſcenity: Every ſociety en- N 
deavours to render itſelf reſpectable to thoſe us | 
=o defirous of were members of i 1 nn 
eee enen as theſeitetubiateia ee 
We one hundred knights were put to the rack, in | 
order to extort from them a confeſſion of their-guile. 1 
1 The more obſtinate periſhed in the hands of their tur- x 
| mentors. Several, in the violence of their agonies, ac- 4 
knowledged whatever was deſtred of them. Forged | 1 
confeſſions were imputed to others: and Philip, as if 
their guilt had now been certain, proceeded to a con- | 43 
fiſcation of all their treaſures. But no ſooner were ; i 
theſe unhappy men relie ved from their tortures;than | 
they diſavowed their confeſſions; exclannedagainſt | 
- "he forgeries; juſtified the-innocence'of their order, = | 7 
and appealed to all the gallant actions performed by 9 
5 the, as » full apology deer conduct. / - 
„ PO ONE 4 O cr ad gel: 1 
En Ab at tlis arenen thinking | 1 
tina bound in honous to proceed to Cs 1% l 
P 9 
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i Ax all this barbarous ieee V. ho 
A b. 1318. Pleuitude of his a lie power, in a general cout 


i were given tondhe Knights Hoſpital lers: in Spain 
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— fg — — Jak 
ds Molay, the grand r ofnhe order and ano- 
cher great ——ů— to the ſovereign of Dau- 
| y, were conducted to a ſtaffold, erected before 
6 — — full pardon 
was offered them, onone hand the fire deſtined for 
Aeit execution was ſhewn them, ion the other : but 
theſe gallant nobles:perſiſted:' in the proteſtation of 
their own innocence-and that of their order; and, 
at the reward of their fortitude they were ere | 
hutried into the flames hy the 1 


OD Ort a onmarliooonredtorod$.7 i! 
wen reſided at Poitiers; fully ooncurred and by the 


dib held at Vienne, without examining a ſingle wit- 
neſs, or making — inquiry into the truth of facts, 
23 api the whole order. The Templars all 

5 were throvyn into priſori their conduct 
g a ſtrict ſerutinyj and :the power f their 

— porfaba and oppreſſed i them: but no 
here, except:in; France, were the ſimalleſt traces 

1 574 of their:guilt pretended to be found Some con- 
tries ſent ammple teſtimonyrof their piety and mo. 
rals z but as the order was now:annihilated, their 
lantis im France, Italy; England, and Germany. 


they were given to the Knights of Calatrava; an or- 
der 9699520 ker to NOR the ner anda nochn 4! 
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„ Pnruirz ſbon aſter the ſuppreſſion of this otdet, 1 


revived his quarrel; with Flanders; wich he 
unſucceſsfully attempted to unite to tlie crown 


ſore: domeſtic misfortunes; threw him imd: a lan- 


guiſtung c.,mỹ ption, which carried him off-inithe a. p. 314. 


thirtieth year of his reign, and the forty ſeventh 


Of his age. He was certainly a prince of guat - 


ents; and, notwithſtanding his vices, Fra 
ta rexerenee his: memoryi By= firing thelopdriit- 
ments, or ſupreme cburts of judicaturep he:ſecurded 
the execution of Juſtice to! wi his ſuhjects; and, 
though his motive might not be the moſt genemus 


France Tha failure of this project, 8 3 Y 0 


N 


— 1 in the third eſtate into the national coun- 


cilh he by that means put. iti in the power :of the 

| ® — eſtabliſhed a free government. f 
ban 210 ft fh 0 fallt li D imo. It; 
vl FRIES Nu ſurnamed Huting the ſon and ſueceſſur 


of Philip the Fair, began his reign with an act of 
- injuſtice. At the inſtigation of his uncle, the count 


ſoy Valois, he cauſed his prime miniſter Marigny to A . 1328 


he executedpon account of many fetended erimex, 
and magic among the reſt ; but in reality o 
count of his ſuppoſed riches, which were/confiſcate 
iq the crown: YoPAL vg puff In 
_ Mp eee I Sri % lou fticeciidads art 
Bur neither the confiſcation of Marigny's effects, 
nor of thoſe:whoiwere Wenne al: 
ſufficient for the king's wants, he ext 

from the nobility under various pretenoes: heide- 
vied a e : he ſold enfranchiſe- 
ments to oyed in cutivatinga the 
royal domains; and when they:would not pnrehaſe 
their freedom, he declaretl them frer ether they 


- would or not; ande levied the money by force -A. b. 1316. 
Fe died, like his father, after; an unfueceſsfulb at- 
tempt * e mdimow m ace 111 
een ee r tet GU e ie 


E123 i].A 


queen pregnant: : me Was 
yy who only It had long been 
1 a prevailing opinion, that ah wh foam. Free 
never Neem to a Een 4 2 as nations in ac- 
counting for principles w regard as funda- 
mental, amd as peculiar to wel ee are fond of 
them on primary laws, rather than on 
lind cuſtom, ĩt had been uſual to derive this max- 
im (though according to the beſt antiquarians falſe- 
y) from a clauſe in the Salian Code, the law of an 
ancient tribe among the Franks. In conſequence 
af this opinion, and precedents founded on it, Phi- 
lip V. ſurnamed the Long, brother to Lewis X. was 
proclaimed king; and as the duke of Burgundy 
made ſome oppoſition, and aſſerted the right of his 
naaiece, the ſtates of the kingdom, by a folemn and 
A. D. ami decree, excluded her; and declared all fe- 
5 males for ever incapable of ſucceeding to the crown 
.of France. The wiſdom of this decree is too evi- 
dent to need being www It not — — 
venis all thoſe evils which neceſſari ily proceed from 
female ces and tender partialities, ſo apt to 
make a miniſter from love, and degrade him from 
whim, but is attended with this uliar ad vantage, 
that a ue can never be ſovereign of France 
Se ; a circumſtance always dangerous, and 
en produdt Ive of the mat fatal revolutions. | 


Tur reign ehe eg ee his 4 
ene IV. ſurnamed the Fair, were both ſhort, 
and neither was diſtinguiſhed by any thing remark- 

able. Charles left one daughter; but as his queen 
was pregnant, Philip de Valois, the next male heir, 

A.D. 1328. was appointed regent, with a declared right of ſuc- 
celſion, if the * thould 3 female. The queen 


of 


of France was delivered of a daughter: the regency LETTER 
ended; and * — * was ne en =! 


thay 
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s n fl e Heut Bergtour ho 


Fas reign Edward my dear Philip; o 
. ide fie of e th involves Tate 
feat, or intereſting in fog hiſtory of Euro 
2 chat period. But before I ſpeak of — 
tranſactions, I muſt make you acquainted with the 
domeſtic; and for this wile ns it will be neceſſary 
to recapitulate a little. 


F gien ont Non Mid. t 18 POT 1 


Voullighs already beg Intels to the nferable 


death of the ſecond Edward, by the inhuman emif- 
ſaries of Roger Mortimer, the queen's gallant, , wha 
was become the object of public odium. The ha- 
tred of the nation daily incteaſed both againſt him 
and queen Iſabella? and they ſubjecte 1 to their 
vengeance whomſdever they feared. The earl of 
Kent, the young king's uncle, Was inniequitouſly con- 
demned and executed; tlie earl of 'Laricafter, 
Kent's brother, was thrown into jm ; 8 many 
of the prelates and nobility were proſecu 
different pretences. jt 05 Vit [OILS ries 3 15 112 
trug a. HITOW nin el 27: 85 M eon 81 HBN 
Tust abuſes cd not eſcape che 'obſer- 
vation of a prince of ſo much diſcernment as young 
Edward; ner fail to reuſe his active ſpirit againſt the 
murderer o Kis father, atic the diſnonourer of bis 
mother. But he was beſieged in ſuch a manner by 
the creatures of Mortimer, that it became neceſſary 


to oonduct the project of biinging'that felon to jul. 


tice with as mueh fcrecy and cation as if he had 
been forming a W againſt his ſovereign. He 
communicated 


— 
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ommiunicated his intentions, however, to ſome of LETTER ' 


the nobility, who readily entered into his views; 
and they1inpp! 
tingham, and dragged him from an apartment ad- 
Joining to Rn queen's, while ſhe, in the moſt pathe- 
tie m ner; implored her ſon to ſpare the Sen 
Mortimer! NR 
ed for his wee eee and he was ſentence 
die, from ihr ſu otoriety of his orirnes, i 
out ah form of cre 
the hangman, ati the Elmes, near London: and the 
queen;was confined, during life, to her houſe. at 
e where ſhe languiſhed oui twenty-five years 
of {or y u, rather th N penitence ce Et 1 Arta 
8 a ali og tic en 
Epw ARD having now taken the reins of e 
ment into his on hands, 1 9 1 — with induſ- 
try and judgment, to redreſs all thoſe grievances, 
which had eith eded from want of authority 
| in abe own, or the late abuſes of it. He iſſued 


ku 


writs do the judges, enjoining them to adminiſter. 


juſtiee without paying any regard to the arbitrary 
orders of the great; and as thieves, rohbers, mur 
dęrers, and cximinals of all kinds, had — 
an- enormous degree during the public-convulfions, 


and were openly, rotected hy the powerful barons} 


mage, uſe of, them againſt their enemies, the 
king ſet himſelf. keliouliy to remedy the evil, after 
exacting from the peers a ſolemn promiſe in parlia- 
rar they would break off all connexion; with 
ſuch malefactors The miniſters of juſlice, ani- 
Eel his example, employed the utmoſt dili- 


gencę in ce e and puniſhing ori- 


minals ; and. the diſorder. was by degrees corrected. 


8 51890 8 r . 
A proportign as emen dea au 
city at home, it became formidable to the neigh - 


5 eee va ee 8 Sience 
m0 by 


f 6.4 F * I 
— 


Parliament was immediately ſummon- 18 20 
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5—— 
the ſuſurper in the caſtle of Not- A D 1330. 


periſhed by the hands of SABLE 


OS id 
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OR, bouring nations ; and the ambitiousiſpirit of Edward 
wenn ought, and ſoon found an occaſion of exertirig/itſelf,” 
The wiſe and valiant Robert Bruce, who had reco- 
| vered by arms the independeney of his country; and 
fred itby treaty, was now dead, and had left David 
his ſon a minor; under the guardianſhi f Ran- 
K. p. 1332 2 earl of Murray, the companion of his victo- 
About tlis time Edward Baliol, ſon of John, 
| — crowned king of Scotland; was' diſcovered 
in a French priſon by lord Beaumont, a great Eng- 
ih baron, who in the right of his wife claimed the 
earldom of Buchan in Seotlind: 5 and deeming Ba- 
lob a proper inſtrument for his purpoſe, fon 
him his liberty, and WY _ We en n 
© the Scottiſh crown. | 
n © RN "+; * 
Aan r alen Engliſh 1 who had . 
ed eſtates during the ſubjection of Scotland, were in 
the ſame ſituation with Beaumont: they alſa ſaw 
the: utility of Balioh and began to think of recover- 
ing their poſſeſſions by arms; and they applied to 
Edward for his concurrence and g Edward 
Was aſhamed to avow their enterpriſe; he was afraid 
that violence and injuſtice woul every where be 
imputed to him, if he attacked with ſuperior force a 
minor king, and a brother: in-law, whoſe-1 J 
dent title had been O lately acknowledged by ſo- 
lemn treaty ; but hi ſecretly enecuraged Babol in. 
his claim, conntved at his aſſernbling forces in the 
North, and gave countenance to the nobles Nh 
were diſpoſed to join him. A force of near three 
thouſand men was aſſembled, urth which Bahdl:and 
e eee eee of Fife. ky g 
BY 5 Nen enen 703 12110 E165 14 * ne 5 
pt ber EAN D Was now in a very different een 
floch that in which it had appeared under th victo- 
rious Robert. Beſides the loſs of that great monarch, 
-whoſe genius and authority preſerved entire the whole 
1 fabrick, and maintained union among the 


unruly 


; ent 3 impatient of io had LETTER! . — 
goneiover to Spain iti a cruſade againſt he Moo. 
and had there periſhed in battle. The Earl of Mur- 
ray, hs had long been declining through years and 
dee ee had lately died, and was ſucceeded in the 

ncy by Donald Earl of Mar, a man of much in: 
aer talents; ſo that the military ſpirit of the Scots 
tho! ſtill unbroken; was left withbut a guide. Baliol 
had valout and actisityj and his followers being firm- 
ly united by their common ohject, drove back the 

Scots who oppoſed his landing. He marched into 
the heart of the country; and with his ſmall party 
defeated an army of forty thouſand men, under the 
earl of Mar, of — endes ms are TO ts 
n been _ n $55 

Wet Pe '© «A MSDE AFL et vr FR 
-ifi * iu 50 reg this! 5 5 himtelf 
maſter of Perth; and was crowned at Scone; while 
young Bruce, his competitotʒ was ſent over to/Fraigk = 
with-his: — — ſiſter to king Edward. 
Scotland was ſubdued” by a handful ef men; byit 
Baliob loſt the kingdom by a revolution as ſudden as 
that by which hehad acquired it. Elis inprudenee! er 
his nedeiſities, making him diſmiſs part of his — 
followers, he was unexpectedly attacſted near AHHZdñtñ - -- 
by Sir Archibald Douglas, and other ohteſtains of 
Braces party : he aS routed his brother NDH B. 
lol was ſlain; and he eue was chaſed date Eng 
land. in a miſerable plight. ii 4 + Be Tay 8 — e bf” & 
ON OOH 6 NS fat af Mort, Nat 0A 
* ithis extremty, Balidl had again meat 
king of England, without whoſe aſſiſtaioe he A no 
| become ſenſible, he could neither rebbver᷑ nor 

: iom of his throne; He offered 10\zekfiowladge 

Edward's ſuperiority; to renew tlie hothag: Soot- 
land; and to eſpouſe the ptinceſs Jane; the pope's 


* 


; 


** arr could be obtained for mit. ber Danner | oo 
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| —.— doas of retcievingithat important füperiority al- | 
N S quiſhed hy Mortimer during his minority, Edward 
ee accepted the offer, and put hirmfelf at the 
head of a/powerfularmy, in order to reimſtate aliol 
in his throne, The Scots met him with an atm more 
10 numerous, but leſs united, and worſe ſupphed with 
A. D. 1333. Arms and provifions -g battle was fought at Hali- - 
down-hil;; a hüte Narth:of Berwicki;zwhere;about 
'thirty-thouſand-of the Scots fell, o andciallthe>cbicf 
© dilitywere either killed)ortakenipriſonersfo) 11! 
Au elt en BIE rnit Hanz 
Are zwihis fatallhlown Abe Seotüſtoables had no 
other reſource but in ſubmiſſion: Baliol waz acknow - 
1 — 2 or je pI PH nt. e yA 
ſuperiority of England was again recognized; 
— — of the Scottiſh nobility ſwore fealty to Edward; 
Whoj leaving a confiderable bodyiwithiBalobte-com- 
Plete the conquaſt of the kingdom, returned to Eng- 
and wh the remainder of his armyi But the Eng- 


=; a 1334." An | forces were no ſooner withdrawn; than the Scots 


exolted: againſt Naboly and returned to their former 
allegiarice. under Bruce, Edward was again. obliged 
.tojatlerhble an army, and to march into Scotland. 
Ihe Scots, taughi by —— Wn room ee 
A. b. 1335 Mills enn faftinelſes; He deitroy 
vuged the eſtates of . — 2 he called rebels : 3 
*binthigonly:confirmedithem more itthein obſiinate | 
anti to England and to Balibl ia andcheing/ ne 
rendered deſperate, they. ſoon rexconquered> their 
A. D. 133800 try. from the Engliſh: Edward made ane w his 
appearance in Beotland, and with like ſueceſa i he 
found evety thing hoſtile in the kingdom, except the 
5 ene eee bonnet 
-<& undontrolled over the low ον̊ʒrics the nation 
_ ſelf was farther tian ever from being broken or 
-fubdued; Beſides being ſupported hy their pride and 
anger, paſſions Aifficu to Fee er were en- 
. dnn all dheir * amities, with Wu. 
„ | | les 
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miles of relief from France; keene, ns 5 
zlkely to break out between t and XXV“ 
En er they had reaſon to expect a diviſion of nit ings 
the eren had ſo long nenen and op- 
F VA PIT: N od, 1% 5 cn 2H] N. 
N ct io, in 157 A THO LEHOSITIHE 
»(! —ů— diingawcbacketo et 1.4. 
Edwards claim to the cron of France; on which 
depended the moſt memorable: events, not only of 
this long and active reign, but of the whole Engliſn 
and French hiſtory, during more than a century. A 
notion weaker or worſe grounded cannot well be 
imagined; He admitted the general principle, that 
females could not inherit the crown of France but 
in ſo doing, he only ſet aſide his mother's right, to 
eye his on: St though he acknowledged fe- 
males incapable of inheriting, he aſſerted that males 
gelcending from females were liable to no ſuch ob- 
jection but might: elaim by right of propinquity. 
This plea, however, was not only more favourable 
to Charles king of Navarre, deſcended fromadaugh- 
ter of Lewis Hutin, but contrary to the Sen 
rules of ſuoceſſion in every country of Eutape, 
"Edward's claim was therefore diſregarded a . 
e eee er e eee ncknqwI FT 
d boiler art OH ood; t ED lala der bog, 
Bur though Weergundemtambieisüsgni d bf 
——C———— — 


carry his pretemſions ſo far as to engagebin 
| "war with fo poof monarch as Fhihp. One 
2©0 he went over to Amiens, and did ho- 
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-ma Guienne; which! was indiveeuly-acknaw- = 
edging Philip's title to the crown of France cis 
on claim indeed was ſo mmreaſonahle, and ſo tho- 
roughly diſavowed hy the whole French nation, 
that to inſiſt on lit was no better than pretending 
to the violent: conqueſt of the kingdom; and it 
Probably — 1 


ie! 


9 „ THE HS TOR 'Y. (OF | 
e of bad iter been for ſome incidenta which after- 
— args excited an ee ere amen 
| narchs. Ti 1 Mom ehre cc Bite 48: REY | 
62nd een ee R⁰νẽja abi gf oon 
Ronge pry Artois, a prince eee 128 
credit, who had married Philips ſiſter, had fallen 
into (diſgrace at the court of France. His brother- 
in-law not only abandoned him, hut proſecuted him 
with violence. He came over to England, and 
was favomably received by Edward. No refign- 
ing himſelf to all the movements of rage and re- 
venge, Robert endeavoured to revive nid of 
the Engliſh monarch his ſuppoſed title to the crown 
of France; and even flattered him, that it was not 
impoſſible for a prinee of his valour and abilities to 
emen this claim effectual: I made Philip de 
Valois king of France, added he; „ and with 
your e Iwill depoſe eee pee 
£;4itude! 9. Na t OBI wt 155 Do Han i 
. Of: Fs 474% 653" * N ili an Bas Nis 890 . td fs 
Ewan was the more diſpaſed to liſten to ſuch | 
as he had reaſon to complain of Philip's 
— with regard to Guienne, and becauſe that 
manarch had both given protection 10 the exiled 
David Bruce and encnuraged the. Beats: in their 
ſtruggles for independency. Reſentment gradually 
P the breaſts of both monarchs, and made them 
| le of be to any terms of acommo- : 
fieſ ne if he Abandoned — |, 
and Edward e he muſt renounce; all 
claim to generoſity, if he withdrew! his protection 
from Robert of Artois. Alliances: were formed on 
both ſides, and great preparations were * * 
en ul N HRE e ee 
tente ts; tient na Kibetent ad? 1: 
Ox the ſide of England ee af i - 
anc te kings fan "6 . 
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—— M —— 2 
princes could ſupply, either from their own ſtates, 5 
or from the bordering countries, great numbers f 
warlikertroops'3vand nothing was waritingtomake ei 
Edward's alliance on that quarter very formidable 
but the acceſſion of Flanders, which he obtained by 
means ſomem rat eRtraoͥi,ẽi . 
ED TVET OUS: tO 6 and 9 oO LCN 
Tun Flemings, the ee ende aus 
rope, that cultivated arts and manufactures} began 
now to emerge from that ſtate of vaſſalage; ot rather 
into? which» the common people had been 
| unbvectally thrown: by the abuſes of the feudal poli- 
ey and the lower ranks of men among them;had 
riſen ta degree ci riches unktiown elſewhere tothoſe 
of thei ſtation in that comparatively barbarous age. 
It was impoſfihle for ſuch men mot to reſent any act 
of tyranny; and acts of tyranny were likely d be 
practiſed by a ſovereign and nobility accuſtomed to 
domincer. : Fhey had riſen in tumults; they had in- 
ſulted the nobles, and dtiven their earl into Frame? : 
F a ung 11 otbebad” 
Aw every fachrevolutionthereisalwaysſome leader 
to vhoſe gnidance the people blindly: dehver then. 
ſel ves, and onthis character entirely depends thehap-: 
pineſsor miſtry of thſe have put themſelves nnn 
der his care; for every fuch man has it im his power 
to be a deſpot Somatrow are th boundaries between 
liberty and ſla very. The preſent leader ot thæ Fle 
mings was Jacch Van Ardvelt, a bremer of Ghent, 


who them with amore abſolute ; 
== ever been, aſſumed by. art of their ldwfut ; 
ereigns. Fle placed and diſplaced mne magiſtrates N 


h wh he was accompanied by à guard; who; 

on the leaſtſignal from him, inſtantly aſſaſſinated Any | 

man that happened to fall under his diſpleafure ; all 

5 eee of his ſpies indices: 
TY el immediate 


474 DPD HE HIS TORY OF 
LETTER immediate death to give him the ſmalleſt umibrage: 
deny This wasthe man to who Edward addreſſed him- 
{tf for bringing over the Flemitigs to his intereſts 
10 3 SID eee N Der ist cbt 0 
5 PROUDIof advances from ſo great a prince, and 
ſenſible that the Femings were — oor ren 
maintain connections with the Engliſh owaccount/of 
tuhe advantages of trade, Jacob readihy embraced the 
| cauſe of Edward and invited him over to the Low 
AD. Countries Edward repaired to Flanders, attended 
by ſevetal of his nobility, band a body of Engliſn 
forces; but befurꝭ the Flemings, who were — — 
France, would take up arms againſt their liege lord, 
Edward was obliged to aſſume the title of king of 
France, und te challenge their aſſrſtance for dethron- 
ing Philip de! Valois, the uſurper of his kingdom 
This ſtep wich was taken by, the advice of Van 
© . © Ardveltzraghe knew it would produce an irrecon- 
- ctlable breach/betweetthe two monarchs, (a further 
motive for his joining the cauſe of Edward) gave riſe 
to that animoſity wich the Engliſn and French na- 
tions, but more eſpecially the former, have ever 
ſimoe borne againſt each other; vhich had, for ſome 
centuries; ſo viſible an influence on all theiritranſ- 
actions and ſtill continues 
many tan honeſt Engliſnman. Let philoſophers 
blame this prejudice as inconſiſtent with the libera- 
Bey of che human mind let moruliſts mourn its: ſe- 
and bead politicians lament its deſtructive 
A rage: you, my dear Philip, as a lover of your eoun- 
wy, will ever; I hope, revere a pation, which has 
ſo often given victory to the arms of En —— 
humbled her haughty rival uhich has preſerved, 
continues to preſerve nie ĩndependeney of Brinn! 
H801 gbiasb N f irt Dogo ick = nad 1 
Tu French monarch made great prepunt- i 
tions againſt the attack from the Engliſti; and his 
eme alliances were both more natural and 
neee a 
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powerful than: thoſe which were formed 2823 
antagoniſfi The king of Navarre; the duke of Bri n= 
tanny the count of Bar, Were entirely in the intereſis 
of Philip; and on the ſide of Germany, the king of 
Bohemia, the palatine, the dukes of Eorrame and hy 
Auſtria, the biſhop: of Liege, the counts of Deus ä 
pont, Maudemont, and Geneva. A mighty army 
vyus brought into the field on both ſides. Cor Y. 1325. 
feretices and mutual defiances however, were all | 

that the firſtꝭ campaign produced And Edward 
diſtreſſed for want of money, Was obliged-toidi | 
bandihis army, and return tè England ; 2-004 
ob 2434 set tienetoemns gu open bloor Y ⁰ç 
Bur this/ittufirious-prince had doo much iſpirit to 
be diſcouraged by the firſtꝰ diffnulties of an unden 
taking ; he vs nzious to! retrieve his e | 
mofeiducceſsful:;andcimore:gallantenterprifes : ail 
next ſeaſon proved ſomewhat mare fortunate: Die A. D. 1340. 
Engliſh, under the cοα mand of Edward, gaintdd 
am important advantage over the French! byiifea - 
T. hundred and thirty French ſſips were taken: 
thirty thauſand Frenehmen were killed with two of 
thein admirals The luſtre of tus wi ry increaſed 
the kings reputation: among bis allies, he aſſume 
bleda their forces with; expedition, and joined? he 
Sngliſh army vand Edward marched to the frontiers 
of France atithe head uf aboye one hundred thouſand 
mem The French monaroni had callected an army 
mill more numerous j yet he continued to adhere 
ta:the prudent/refolution che ad formed, of putting 
nothing to hazard; hoping by, thati means: tui m; 
out the enemy. Fhis conduct had in 8 
Fn res ek. wirkt tunes 
xges,: and irritated at diſagrecable proſpect | 
lay before him, challenged Philip to decide — 
claims to the crown of Htange hy ſingle combat by 
an action of a hundred againſt a hundtedꝭ or hy 
Zenetal engagement. * replied with his uſual 


bee | coolneſs, 
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2 3 war i ho boots a vaſſal to 
his liege lord; and Edward ound itneteſſry 1 to con- 
Aude a mer fer one year. Mar 
_ 356th, AC eee 413440} WW . 
j „Tuts truce would'in all likelihood Laan 
verted — 1 and Edward would have 
Aropped his c not an unexpected cireum- 
t:-' © Nance opentd to him more promiſing views, and 
Neem his fin genius a full opportunity of 
diſplaying itſelf. The count of Mountfort, che heir 
Male of — v nad feized that duchy i in opr i- 
tion to Cheflesek Bleis, the French king's nephew, 
*who had married the daughter of the late duke. 
Senſible that he cud expect no fauour from Pfülip, 


4. p. 134 · Mountfort made a voyage to England, on ptetence 


of ſoliciting his claim to the earldom of Richmond, 
which had devolved to him byhis brother scleathʒ and 
tten offeringao do homage to Edward, as king off 
France, for thè duchy of 1 he propoſed a 
ſtrict alliance for on 1 wma other's _ 
ſions. e e e e Ting, neee 
n en 1 hes NN NU 51 it eib Ait! 
ba 8 negedition was neceſſary. to condlude a 
woah: between-two princes connected by their im- 
mediate intereſts. But the captivity of the count of 
Mountfort;whichhappened/foon after, ſeemed to 
an end to all the advantag naturally to be e 
from ſuch an alliance. The affairs of Britanny, Ius 
ever, were unexpectedly; retrieved by Jane of Flan- 
ders, counteſs of Mountfort, the moſt extraordinary 
woman of her age. Rouſed by the captivity of her 
Huſband from thoſe domeſtic cares to which ſhe had 
A. D. 1:41 hitherto 'confined>cherſelf, ſhe:iboldly-umdertook to 
ſupport the falling fortunes of herfamily/\She _ 
from place to plade, enebouraging the garriſons, pr 
viding therm wir everything — for abt. 
ence, and concerting the proper plans of defence ; 


4 "wm ** * the whole province in a 


_ pol „ 
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poſture, [ſhe ſhut herſelf up in Hennebonne: where LETTER 
ſhe: waited with impatience the arrival of thoſe ſue- 
e which Edvard fhad-promiſce: her! enn IA ny 


K*. 59 911-4 511} o 5855 N 

CuaARLES of Blois, anxious to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of this important fortreſs, and ſtill more to get 
poſſeſſion of the perſon of the counteſs, ſat down 
Lain the place with a great army, and conducted 
the attack with indefatigable induſtry. The defence 


was no leſs vigorous. The beſiegers were repulſd 


in every aſſault. Frequent ſallies were made by the 
garriſon ;iand the counteſs herſelf being the molt 


forward on all occaſions, every one was aſhamed - 
not to exert himſelf to the utmoſt. The reiterated: 


attacks of the beſiegers, however, had at leng ng 
made ſeveral breaches in the walls, and it was ax 


hended that a general aſſault, which was every 
ur. dreaded, migſit overcome the garriſon. It be- 
came neceſſary to treat of a capitulation; and he 
biſhop of Laon was already; engaged in a oonferenoe 
on that ſubject with Charles of Blois, when the coun- = 
teſs, who had mounted a high tower, and was look- 
ing towards the-ſea with great impatience, deſcried 
ſome fails at a diſtance: - Behold the ſuccours !” 
exelaimed ſne = the Engliſh faccours . No ca- 
pitulationi , They conſiſted of ſix thouſand areh- 
. onenn 
8 5 One Ot. v captains 
England; and having inſpired freſh courage into 
te garriſon, it immediately ſallied forth, beat the 
beſiegers from ibeir poſts, r ig /4 docs te de. 
U be gt t N 43 4424 * 
Mad $8-75 Hits gf 243; dt Ae ob T5 95 1 Ihe 5 re 15 ; 
Norwirnsr aD thiefuccels, the troops un- 
der Sit Walter Manny were found inſufficient for 
the ſupport of the unteſs of Mowntfort, WhO Was 
ſrill ready to be over pDMered by numbers: Edward 
therefore e under Robert 
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4446. earl of Derby was ſent over for the prote 
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LETTER. of Artois, and afterwards went to her aſſiſtanee in 
pern. Robert was killed inithe defence of Van- 
4h. 1342 nes; and Edward concluded a truce of three years, 
on honourable n op hiraſelf and the countefs. 
| - 25 2 tte VL 10 354 4&4 [SOR $1424] 381 
3 Tunis truce, hawevery was of much Aibttes Au- 
ration, than the termi ſpeciflied im the articles; and 
each monatch endeavoured to throw oH the other 
ine blame of its infractien. The Engliſh parlia- 
A. P. 1344- ment entered warmly inte the quiarrel; 2dviked"the 
king not to be amuſed by a fraudulent truce, and 
tanted him — the rene wal of hoſtilities. 


of /Guienne; here he behaved will great gallan- 
4. b, 1346. try; and Edward invaded Normandy, with an ar- 
my of thirty thouſand men. He took ſeveral towns, 
and ravaged the Whole provine ce, carrying his Ex- 
curſions even 0 the gates of Paris. At length 
Philip advancsd agnimit him at the head of an Hun- 

dred — TOO and Edward, afraid of Bang 
ſurrounded in nn country, ret ted to- 
wards Flandets ie TH ee . 9115 
n 1 2k} Doo bad. hero 2&1 . 
+ In this retreat happened the farmous paſſat 
Somme, which was followed by eee 
brated battle of Creey,— When Edward apptoach 
the Somme; he foutid all che brid 5 broker 


was ſtationed on the oppoſite banks? und Phili — 
advancing on him from the'other quarter. ti this! 
he Was informed of à place that wits ford. 
able: he haſtened thither, hut b de Faye feady to 
ohſtruct his paſſuge! M man of ſeſs l reſtlution or” = 
more coolheſsg would haue heſnated Edwtd den- 
berated not a moment; but hre b into the 
riwen ſword in hani at the head of lis troops) drove 
the enemy rom their ſtationp and purſued wem ta 
| "aol NT Yoda * bobnsffuno⸗ 2 % 2 
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only: prevented. that incenſed monarch 7 
ing them. On the N of ſo few moments depend- 
ed the fate of Edward !-andtheſe; by his celetity, 
were turned from ruin into victory: yet if hechad 
been unfortunate in his paſſage, and if the French 


army had been ſomewhat; ſooner in arriving bo | 


many. pretended,;philoſophers would have told us 
— he . a etre ws 8 ancmpe 


prada which they: — 2 5 ov + 
Ie 0% Noc E nom Baso, be: i; 10 „ 
1 2221 ARD by this fortunate, paſſage: gai ſome 
id of the enemy, as Philip was o to talce 
road by the; bridge of Abbeville ;:but he: ill ſau/ 
Fj nger of. Ll thr his march over the plains 
Picardy, and. of expoſing his rear ta the inſults of 

the numerous cavalry, in which tlie French e: 
abounded. He therefore embraced the prudent re- 


vi ution of waiting the arrival of the enemy, and 
ſe his ground advantagecuſſy near the village of 


Crecy; where he drew up his army in exvellent or- 


der, and divided it into ihres lines: The firſt dine 
was commanded by the prince of Wales, common- 
Iy called the Black Frines, from the colour of his ar. 
mour; the ſecond hy dhe easls-of Arundel and Ner- 
thampton; and the king hin If took the direction: 


_ ofthe third, which; was; intended as an auxiliary” 


force. The French army, which now:corifiſted-of 
above, an hundred and-twenty thouſand men, was 
alſo formed intg Aeg lines; but, as Thilip had 

made a haſty.and;canfuſed march from Abbeville, 


the ed were:fatigned and diſorderedd. The firſt 
line, con ſiſting of fifteen thouſand Genpeſe croſs 
9 5 bam was commanded by Anthony Daria | 


and 


479 
a diſtance on the plain, Philip and his forces ar-LET TER 
riyed at the ford, V hen the rear guard of the Eng. e, : 
liſh army -was-paſling ;- and the riſing of the tide A D. 1346. 
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made among men: a diſcovery which changed by 


De i head of the sd. The ba 2 — about Tx 


9 Aug. 26, and continued till evening, whe 
1 7 trench army 28 10 tht, and was fol- 


; 10 IG .bo.the: word. wit t Haughter, 
5 1 TA bt hy. an end . 
Almoſt fort he.French.wers ſſain, in 


twelve bann e — | 
emen. On his return. to . eee flew 
ee arms. of the prince. of Males, ho. had 
inguiſhed hiraſelf in a remarkable manner. . © My 
on e + perſexere in your honour- 
able courſe. . Tou are my fon] for y tly have 
<6 ow: ee we. yourſelf to-day. Tou ave ſhewn 
it warty af er yung oj etl ot. 
89 ane 83427 e git eengghs 
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"feeurity to ſtates, and r p 
e rug for Victory 
A WEAK mind is dated by th 4 ücceſs: 

1 great ſpirit is Rttle affected by any turn 'of for- 
tune! Edward, inſtead of expecling that the vic- 
tory of Ereſſy would be immediately followed by 
the total ſubje&tion of the diſpiited kingdom, ſeemed 
rather to moderate his views © he prudenfly limited 
his ambition to the conqueſt of Calais ; by which he 
_ hoped'to ſecure ſuch an eafy entrance into France, 
as might the way ta more conſider- 
— En Sants 
» victorious N 
| fore the e N | 


iu the Meantime Davis Be ting ale, 
whom his countrymen had recalled, was ſtrongly ſo- 
| cited by bis ally Philip,” t6-ittyade the northern 
counties of England. He accordingly afſembled'ia 
yo army, and carried his ravages as far as Dur- 
mi Where he was met by queen n at theoa. 17% 
head of twelve thouſand men, which ſhe cornrnit 
ted to the command of lord Pierey. A gere elguge: 
ment enſued: the Scots were broken and chaſtd off 1 
„ the field with great ſlauglter. Fifteen thouſand'of ll 
them were ſlain, among which number werethechian- = 
ceflor and earl — —_— hinbſelf was taken "= 
— tog 85 » 
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„As ſoon ah 3 alp 
er, ſhe croſſed the ſea at Dover, and . 
the Engliſh camp before Calais with aff the eclat 
due to her rank. her merit, and her ſueceſs This was 
the age of chivalry and gallantry * Edward's co 
tiers" excelled im theſe accompliſhments,” "no iro 
Er ctraordina 
8 R 


4 THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER HY, of the women of thoſe times, the neceſlary- 
<=; conſequence of reſpectful. admiration, ſorm the belt 
175 e for the ſuperſtitious devotion which was then 
| to the. ſofter ſex. Calais was taken, after an ob- 
fnate ſiege of almoſt twelvemonths: the inhabitants 
were expelled: it was peopled ane w with En liſh, 

and made the ſtaple of wool, leather, tin, and > 
the four chief. commodities. of England, and the an: 
M ones for which there was then any; demand. in fo- 
A. D. 1348, 9 vi Su —— was a e eee, 
with France, a the pops's 8 
a 24 Eee eke wum, i kngland . 


Inn T1159 1655 Tait! 
n Arx wobl jongare bere enen The great | 
cefs.of Edward i in his foreign wars had excited a 
ong emulation among the Engliſh nobility.; and 
their animoſity againſt, France, and reſpect to their 
Prince, had given a new and more uſeful direction 
to that ambition, which, had ſo often been turned by 
thoſe turbulent barons againſt the crown, or which 
Adiſcharged its fury on their fellow - ſuhjects. That he 
might further promote this prevailing ſpirit, Edward: 
-... .  Inflituted the military order of the Garter, in imita- 
ton of ſome orders of knighthood of a like nature, 
which had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Eu- 
rope: A ſtory prevails, tho! not ſupported by ancient 
authority, that Edward's miſtreſs, commonly ſup- 
poſed to be the counteſs of Salifbury, dropped her 
N at a court ball that the king ſtooped and took 
it up, when he obſerved ſome of his oourdiers to ſmile, 
as if they had ſuſpected ſome other intention. He 
therefore, held up the trophy, and cried out, aui ſoit 
qui mal penſe : Evil to him that evil thinks! and 
as every. incident of gallantry; in thoſe times was 
magnified into a matter of importance, he inſtituted 
the Order of the Garter, in commemoration of this 
event, and gave theſe Words as the motto of the or- 
19255 8 per 
4 4 y 
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kectly fuitable to the manners of that age; and, aslETTEXR 
a profound hiſtorian remarks, it is diffcult by any XXXVII, 
other means to account either for the ſeemingly un- | 
meaning terms of the motto, or the peculiat badge 
bf the garter, which appears to have no reference to 
any purpoſe either of military uſe or ornatnent 7.” . + 
C TE 3 DFLES 7 Lei bat 
Aba ur, however, was ſuddenly thrown over the 
triumphant feſtivity of the” Engliſh/court by a de. 
ſtructive peſtilenee, Which about this time invaded” 
Britain; after having deſolated the greateſt part of 
the earth. It made its appearance firſt in the north . p. 1345. 
of Aſia; encircled all that vaſt continent; viſited 
Africa; made its progreſs from one end of Europe 
to the other; and is Smputed to have {wept away 
near a third of the inhabitants in every * 
through 'which it paſſed. Above fifty thouſand ſoulss 
are ſaid to have periſhed by it in London alone. 
This grievous calamity, more than the paeifie diſ- 
poſition of the princes, ee eee e truce” | 
between England and France. eee 
F r TS] 107 
DoniN this truce Philip de Valois died, withottt A. D. 1450; 
being able to re- eſtabliſſi the affairs of France, which! ; 
his unſueceſsful wars with England had thrown into 
much diſorder. This monarch, during the firſt years 
of his reign, had obtained the appellation of form 
nate, and acquired the character of prudent? but he 
ill maintained either the one or the other; leſs in- 
deed from his own fault, than becauſe he was over- 
matched by the ſuperior fortune and ee "nod 
of Edward. But the incidents in the reign of his'fori 
John, gave the French 'cauſeto lament even the ca- 
lamitous times of Philip. John was diſtinguiſned by 
many virtues, particularly a ſerupulous hondur and 
fidelity: He was not deficient in perſonal eburage; 
but as he wanted Mat mafterly-prudenice and fore- 
ſight, which 1 ſituation required, his king- 
e n e 2 
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% THE HISTORY OF: 


LET dom was at the fame time diſturbed by inteſtine: 


Do AE and ren by foreign wars. bil : 
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Tur principal author of theſe calamities Was. 
| | Ges kimg of Navarre, ſurnamed the Bad, and 
whoſe conduct fully entitled him 40 that appellati- 
| | oni He was deſcended from males of the blood 
| . — France; his mother was daughter of Lewis 
| Hutin, and he had himſelf married a daughter of king. 
| John: but alltheſe:ties; which ought to have connect 
| ed him with the throne, gave him only greater pow-ier 
to ſhake ard: overthrow it. He ſecretly entered in- 
dondence with the king of Englands and 
d; by: his addrefs, Charles, afterwards, ſur- 
| named the-Wiſe, the king of Frances eldeſt — 
| 7 the firſt Who bore the title of Dauphin, by 
| union of the provinoe of Dauphiny 10 avi 
| ____ TFhisyoung pritice;. however, made ſenſible of the 
i — und folly. of ſuch connections, . to 
i make.atonement :for-the:offence: by! the ſacrifice: © 
| | his aſſociates. In concert withihis father, he accord- 
[ 45. 1355. ingly invited the king of Navarre, and other no- 
| 1 blemen of the party, to a feaſt at Rouen here they 
| worte betrayed into ** hands of John, Sbime of the 
moſt obnoxious were immediately led: to execu | 
| and the bing of Navatre Wag thrown into priſon. But 
f this ſtroke ef ſeverity in the king, and of treachery, in 
the Dauphin, was far from proving deciſive in main- 
taining the royal authority. Phi — Navarre, bro- 
ther to Charles the Bad, and Geoffrey d' Harcourt, put 
all the towyns and caſtles belonging to that prince in 
a poſture of defence; and they had immediate re- 
cCourſe to England in this deſperate extremity 
II. 5 ef noed baff of, 501A And mT 
x truce between thetwo kingdoms; which had 
always been ill obſerved on both ſides, was now ex- 
pired; ſo that Edward was . at di herty to ſupport the 
oy: Frenen malcontents. The war was again renewed; 
Y water a variety of n but chiefly in 29 5 
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of the Engliſh; an event happened which noaty pereex. 
proved fatal to the French THOR: XXXVIl.. 
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Tut prince of Wales, eee 5 ſucceſs; 
of the firſt campaign, took the field with an army of 
only twelve thouſand men; and with this ſmall bo- 
dy he ventured to penetrate into the heart of France. 

King John, provoked at the inſult offered him by 
this incurſion, collected an army of ſixty thouſand 
men, and advanced by haſty. marches to intercept. 
his enemy. The prince, not aware of John's near 
approach, loſt ſome: days on his retreat, before the 
caſtle of Remorantin; and thereby gave the French 
an opportunity of overtakinghim. They came -+- "i 19. 
ſight at Maupertuis, near Poictiers; and young Ed- 
ward, ſenſible that his retreat Was now become im- 
practicable, prepared for battle with all the oourage 

of a hero, and all the prudence of an experienced 
general. No degree of prudence or courage, how - 
ever, could have ſaved him, had the king of m_ | 
known how to make uſe of his preſent advan | 
John's ſuperiority in numbers enabled him to 
round the Engliſn camp, and by intercepting — 
viſions, to reduce the prince to the neceſſity of ſur- 
rendering at diſcretion ; but the impatient ardour of 
the French nobility prevented this idea from ſtriking 
any of the commanders, ſo that they immediately 
took meaſures for the aſſault, with full aſſuranee of 
victory. But they found themſelves miſtaken: the 
Engliſn redeived them with deſperate valour put 
N army 0 flight, and took their: king prilanes.) | 

- JUDSU&4S ige aht at bt nA ©1 Sb 

Tus Black Prince, . been carried away in 
_ purſuitof the flying enemy; finding the field entirely 
clear om his return, had ordered a tent to be pitched, 
and was repoſing himſelf after the toils of battle, 
when informed of the fate of the French monarch. g 
* * refplcd to as himſelf to any 
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LETT8R perſon, but his “ couſin the prince of Wales 2. 
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ere commences the real, and unexampled heroiſm, 
of young Edward the triumph of humanity and 
moderation over inſolence and pride, in the heart of 
a young warrior, elated by as extraordinary and as 
unexpected ſucceſs as had ever crowned tlie arms of 

any commander. He came forth to meet the captive 

king with all the marks of regard and ſympathy; admi- 
niftered comfort to him amidft his misfortunes; paid 

him the tribute of praiſe due to his valour; and aſcrib- 

ed his on victorymerely to the blind chance of war, 

or to a ſuperior Providence, which oontrouls all the 
efforts of human force and prudence: e ordered a 

repaſt to be prepared iti his tent for the royal pri- 

ſoner; and he himſelf ſerved at the captive's table, 

as if he had been one of his retinue. Alt His father's 
pretenſions to the crown of France were now buried 

in oblivion.” John in captivity received the honours 

of a king, which were refuſed him hen ſeated on 

the throne. His misfortumes, flot his right, were re- 
ſpected: and the French priſoners, conquered by 

this elevation of mind; more than by the arms of 

the Engliſnh, burſt into tears of admiration ; which 

were only checked by the feflection, that ſuch ex- 

alted heroiſm in an enemy muſt make him doubly 
dangerous to the indeßendeney f their native 
E bug ventt 6 amamoiorm vet 
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A. D. 1357. Tux ine of Wales conducted his al pi ner 
pa ti Gy andafter want l ber rn 
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ears, carried him to England: where the King of 
ner eee treatment lich he met 
With; had the melancholy confolation of meeting a 
brother in afffiction. The king of Scotland had 
been eleven years a'captive itvthe hands of Edward; 

. whoſe ſuperior genius and fortune had reduced at 
_: e e i mmm) whom 
he was engaged irt War, to the'condition of priſoners 
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in his capital. Finding, however, that the conqueſt oft Eure 
Scotland was nowiſe advanced by the captivity of, 
its ſovereign, Edward conſented: to reſtore David A. p. 1357. 
Bruce to his liberty, for the ranſom of one hundred 
marks ſterling; and that prince delivered the ſons 
of all his principal nobility, as hoſtages for the pay- 
ment eee ne 
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. Ms darn keg r eh an alin eprom 
march, joined to the preceding diſorders in the go- 
. had Duc France an almoſt total 
diſſolution of civil authority, and occaſioned the moſt 
horrible and deſtructive violences ever experienced 
in any age or country. The Dauphin, now about 
nineteen years of age, naturally aſſumed the royal 
power during bis father's captivity; but tho endow- 
ed with an excellent judgment, even in ſuch early 
years, he poſſeſſed neither experience nor authority 
ſufficient to remedy the prevailing evils. In order 
io obtain ſupplies, he aſſembled the ſtates of the A. D. 23 58. 
kingdom: but that aſſembly, inſtead of ſupporting | 
his adminiſtration, were themſelves ſeized with the 
ſpirit of licentiouſneſs; and laid hold of the preſent 
opportunity to demand limitations of che prince's 
- pbwer, the puniſhment of paſt malverſations, and 
the liberty of the king of Navarre. Marcel, provoſt 
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of the merchants of Paris, and firſt magiſtrate of 
that city, put himſelf at the head of the unruly po- 
pulace; and from the violence and temexity of his 
character, puſhed them to commit the moſt; crimi- 
nal outrages againſt the royal authority. They de- 
tained the Dauphin in a kind of captivity;: they 
murdered in his preſence Robert de Clermont and 
John de Conflans, mareſchals of France: they 
threatened all the other miniſters with the like fate; 
and when Charles, who had been obliged to tempo- 
rize and diſſemble, made his eſcape | from their 
hands, they levied wat againft him, and openly 
erected the ſtandard of rebellion. The' other _— 
oats of 
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488 THE HIS FORY: OF 
LETTER: of the kitigdom:inimitation-of the capital, ſhook off 
bez be Daups authority, took the government in mo 
ng. heit on hands, and ſp real the contagion into eve 

province! The ide ſtaie of nature ſesintd to be 

renewed: every! man W˖aZas ren your” and en 

pendent af his enen 922 307 of ee e eee 

T „S base we 10 850 19019 © 

0A eps theſe diforders the king ie 

|  his-eſcape from priſon, and preſented-s dangerous 

| | | PEA ay the furicus malcontents. . He revived his 

Wo prezentions tothe uuf Trage but in all his 

| atiohs-be ated more like u leader oF ibanditti, 
than one! who aſpited io bo the head of a re 

vernment, and ha was engaged by his don to: 

endeavour there:eftabliſimient uf Beeren the com · 

munity.” All the French therefore dhðσiſhed to te- 

ſtore peace to their deſdlated country, turned their 

eyes towards the Dauphin; who, though not re- 

markable for his military talents, daily gained, by 

his:prufence:and:ivigitance;' the aſoendamt ver his 

enetnies. Marcel, the ſeditious provolt of Paris; was 

| ſtlain in attempting to deliuer that city toi the:kitg. 

of Navarre. The capital immedim: etarnedito. 

{ 


its duty he c R ene Bad dg tlie muti· 
nous pealants' were-diſperſcd; or put 10 ther ſ word; 
Pans bands of military vobberg undetwent the ſame 
fate; and France began nec more to aſſume 1 the 
appearance of eiii governniem&ooz2 50! i log 
2359 edel bailgar. N 200g bas gat 'odT. * 
Ep AK ſai twöhagen fa Ladeger, 

of puſhing his conqueſts, lng le oonfuſton in hy 
Dauphin's-affans); but his hands! were fled hy the 
+2; 1.1 atruite, and thi ſtatb of the Engliſ finances fade ft | 
0 neceſſary. The truce, however, mo ſòonier. 
A-P. 1359. than he invaded France anew with the whole Ml | 
tary force öf England. He ravaged the country: with - 
-- outoppoſition; pillaged many aon, 177 ag 
hmm apo t finding that he'could mot 

e his army in a Kingdom walted by foreign anc 
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Jomeliicienemigs, he prudently-concluded:thepeaceLETTER | 
of; 3 which ſeemed io ſecure eſſential adwan -., 
„to his Nn. By [this peace, it was Ripulat-a.D.1360, 
 thatJohnſhould-pay three will millions of crowns f 

geldifot his ranſom : tfrat Edward ſhould for ever 
3 all claim to the crown df France, and to 

the provinces 20 Nuten Maine, Touraine, "nd 

Anion, poſſeſſe »by:his anceſtors; in exchange for 

Which he ſhould feceive the provinces of Poitou, 
Xaintonge; IAngenois, Perigord, the Limeuſin, 
Quercy, Ravergue, EAngoumois, and other diſ- 
tricts in that quiarter, togeiher with Calais, Guiſi 
| and ie county of Ponthjeu, on the.other. 
Frances that the full ſavereignty of: theſe 
provinęcs, as well as Jab Orbe Wend be veſted 

in the grewn of E ngland ; and tat Frauce ſhould: 
renounes: all title: ta fendal jurikieion, homage, or 

appeal from ther l. + 4 nne 5 2018 0 3 * 
NG ebonigy, (lieb ins KNA li aid ot ids n 

IN conſequence.of this treaty, the king of France! | 
was refioted to his liberty; but many difficulties 

axiſinig ithſreſpect io the execution faſome of th 
articles, he took the honourable reſolution of coming 
Oer to Hngland incperſon, in order to adjuſt} 8 D. azes· 
His, gauneil endeavoureti to diſſuade hitn 

defignz! which-they: repreſented: as raſſi arid; abe 

tic!; and inſinuated, that he onglit to elude as far as 
poſſible the execulion of ſa diſadvantageous a treat. 
Tho juſtice and good faith,” replied John, © were 

< baniſhed 4 from the reſt of dur earth, they ought 

till tolrstain their habitanion in the breaſts of 
<priazes?? And he aotardingly came over to his 

frmer godgings in e Savoy; Where he ſuon after a Ss 
ſickened, and died . ili ST * 3555 | 

Jas Sache. 925 Ve Aan ft Matech i Df 
Jon as ſucb in ED br 
his ſon, Charles, Vac prinee educated in the ſchaol 
ht adyecity! and Hl qualified; 11 e 1 
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„ THE HIS TORY OF 


= / / ' LETTER and experience, to repair the loſſes which the king- 
| 3 855 bet . the errors © | by predeceſ- 
1364. ſors. Contrary to the practice of all the great 
Princes of thoſe times, who held nothing 7 2 ow 
tion but military courage, he ſeems to have laid it 
down as a maxim never to appear at the head of 
his armies; and he was the firſt European monarch, 
that ſhewed the advantage of policy and foreſight 
over a'raſh and precipitate valourt.. 


Bronx Charles could think of counter-balancing 

ſo great a power as England, it was neceſſary for 
hum to remedy the many diſorders to which his own 
kingdom was expaſed. He accordingly turned his 

arms againſt the king of Navarre, the great diſturb - 

er of France during that age; and he defeated that 

f Prince, and reduced him 0 terms, by the valour 

and conduct of Bertrand du Gueſelm, one of the 

moſt accompliſhed captains, of thoſe times, whom 
Charles had the diſcernment io chuſe as the inſtru- 

ment of his victories. | He alſo ſettled the affairs of 
Britanny, by acknowledging the title of Mountfort, 

and receiving homage for his dominions. But much 

Was yet to do. On the concluſion of the peace of 
Bretigni, the many military adventurers Who had 

il followed the fortunes of Edward being diſperſed in- 

do the ſeveral. provinces, and poſſeſſed: of ſtror 

holds, refuſed to lay down their-arms; or redlinguilt 

a courſe 1 which they were now accuſtamed, 

and by which. alone they could earn a ſubſiſtence. 

They aflociated themſelves with tlie banditti; who 

were already inured to the habits of tapine and vio- 

lence; and under the name of companies and compa- 

. tants. Some Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of cha- 

F | raCter/were. not aſhamed to take the command of 
thele niffians,whoſe number amounted to nedr forty 
thouſand, and who bore the appearance of regular 
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artnies, rather than bands of robbers . As Charles LETTER 2 
was not able by power to redreſs ſo enormous a XXXVIT- 
grievance, he was led by neceſſity, and by the turn 
of his character, to correcx it by policy; to diſcover 
ſome method of diſcharging into foreign countries 
this dangerous and ve: line evil: and an occafion 
now-offereds SHITE. 1 ant, $79 eh en 0 
ien DAR dg b 45 4: 
urg bert XI. king of Caſtile wess de the . 
of Algezira from the Moors, after a famous ſiege of 
__two years, during which artillery-are ſaid firſt to 
have been uſed by the beſieged, had been ſucceeded | 
by his ſon Peter I. ſurnamed the Cruel; a prince a. P. 1350. 
equally perfidious; debauched, and bloody: He be- 
gan his - reign with the murder of his father's miſ- 
treſs, Leonora de Guſman: his nobles fell every day 
the victims of his ſeverity: he put to death his cou- 
ſin, and one of his natural brothers, from groundleſs 
jealouſy 4 ; and he cauſed his queen Blanche de Bour- 
bon, of the blood of France; to be thrown into pri- 
ſon, and afterwards poiſoned, that he might enjo 
in quiet the embraces of Mary de 12228303 wit nh | 
whom he 8 N violently weed, ; 
$01 BORE] HT ain NE if) f 19,369 
'- Henry; count of Traſtamara, 1 king? „ture 
brother, alartned at the fats of his family, and dread. 
ing his Own, tool arms again the tyraift; but having . p. 1366. 
failed in the attempt, he fled to France, where | 
found the minds of men much inflamed againſt Pe- 
ter; on account of the murder of the Frencii princeſs. 
He aſked permiſſioſi of Charles to enlift the companiths 
in his ſervice, and to lead them into Caſtile againſt 
his brother. The French king, charmed with the þ 
Project, employed du Gueſclin in negociating with | 
the leaders of theſe banditti. The treaty'was ſoun 
eorieluded: and du Gueſclin having completed his 
levies; led the army firſt to/Avigr Nene U e 
then reſided; and demanded, ot in hand, i 
you for his ruffian ſoldiers, who had been excom- 
HTS. municated, 
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LEvTER = les ed, and the ſum of 'tws' hundred hound 
1 Wu 1 livres, for Anett ſubſiſterice.” The rſt! was "readily 
4A. B. 2366, ee hut forme difficulty being made with 
ard to the ſecond, du Gueſchu replied, My 

my fellows, I believe, may make à fflift to do without 

Four abſolution: but the money is abſolutely ne- 

« Eelfary 72 His Holineſs then extorted from the in- 


habitaiieg of the city and its neighbouthood the ſum 


of one hundred thoufand livres, and offered it to du 
Gueſclin. 111 ie is not my poſe,”'cried'that gene- 
doe warkior, . to opprels the innocent 15 8 The 
4 and lirs Sarclnals can ſpare me double the 
fun from their -own' Pockets. 'T therefore inſiſt, 
____<that'this money be reſtored to the owners: and if 
EA hear they are gefraudedd of it; Iwill myſelf teturn 
from the other fide of the Pyrenees; and oblige you 
to make them'reſtitution.” Thie pope found the ne- 
ey of fm, Th paid from his on treaſury 
farn. demanded: tallowed bythe bleflings, 
and'enrichedb the ſpoi 20ils of the church, du Guefclin 


and | his army Mergel on their expedition! ki 


A n of e iperienced and hardy 7 Riddices):con- 
ducred by ſo able a general, e provatind over 
the king of Caſtile; whoſe” fybjects! were ready to 
A. P. 1367. jin the enemy againſt their oppreſlor. Peter fled 
from hi. ne took ſhelter in Gulenne, and 
craved e of the prince of Wales, whom 
his father nveſte with” the ſovereignty of the 
| ceded prov wifey vader the title of the principality 
of Aquitaine.” The ptince promiſed his alliſtance to 
the dethroned moharch; and having obtained his 
father's conſent, he levied an atmy, and ſet out on 
I. 1 0 A 1G4 . SH 2131 on N ©4651 
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{Tus "firſt Joss whith Hey of" Traflamara ufer 
ed from the interpoſition of the prince of Wales, 


* the Wander of the ne from his op vice; 
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and ſo muck revereiice did they pay to the name of — + 


Edward, that great numbers of them immediately, vn, , 
withdrew. from Spain, and inliſted under his ſtand- A. B. 2 
ard. ** Henr e by; his; new ſub⸗ r i 
jects, and. ſupported hy the king, of Arzagon,;,was:, 
able ſo meet dhe enemy with. an army of ng, hun 
dred thouland men, ihre times the number; of thoſe.- 
commanded by the Black Prince: yet du Gueſclin,: 
and all his experienced officers, adviſed him to de- 
lay a deciſie action; ſo high was their opinion, of 
the valour and conduct of the Engliſtr hero aud 

| His wr 4% A 0 e Erg he 9 Sve 

Edward battle on the 1 N . 
Najara, and e the By 3 an d Spa- 

miarda were defeated, with the.laſs of . 
thouſand men, and 8 in and „ > 
diſtinction taken, priſoners.., All 
the, viftors, Rey, pay e 19s 
8 
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of ;Lraflamara and ſome forces levied 5 
= —.— They were joined by, the S 7 
contents 3 and having ,no;longer b pes exiOF gan 


us, and the -ſuperior fortune of the. B lack, Prince | 
to encounter, they gained a complete INCH over 5 
Peter in the aeighbourhged 1 leda, 5 55 — D; 136% 
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494 THE HISTORY OF 
TTER. after beſieged by the victors, and talten priſoner, in 
ID endeavouring to make his eſcape. He was con- 
A. D. 1363. ducted to his brother Henry; againſt whom he is 
_ faid'to have ruſhed, in a tranſport of rage, diſarm- 
ed as he was. Henry ſiew him with his own hand, 
in reſentment of his cruelties ;/ and, though a baſ- 
tard, was placed on the throne of Cai, nen 10 | 
tranſmitted uo Sie polterity'* ie mid moe en aft 
EE ne art pins. 

10 un eee im ef the Black Prince 
were fallen into ſome diſorder. He had involved 
himſelf ſo much in debt by his Spaniſh expedition, 
that he found it neceſſary, on his return, to impoſe 
on his principality a new tax, which ſome of the 
nobility paid with extreme reluctanee, and to which 

others abſolutely refuſed to ſubmit . They carried 
their complaints to the king of France, as their lord 
Paramount; and, as the renunciations agreed to in 
the treaty of Bretigni had never been made, Charles 
ſeized this opportunity, to renew his elairn of ſupe- 
riority over the Engliſh provinces . In this reſo- 
lution-he was encouraged by the declining years of 
Edward III. and the languiſhing ſtate of the prince 
A. D. 1963.6 Wales's health: he therefore ſent the prince a 
ſummons to appear in his court at Paris, and juſtify 
his conduct towards his vaſſals. The prince repli- 
ed, that he would come to Paris; but ir. ſhould be 
at the head of ſixty thouſand men. War was re- 
newed between France and England: but the low 
ſtate of the prince of Wales's health not permitting 
him to exert his uſual activity, the French were 
victorious in almoſt! every action; and when he 
was obliged; by his inereaſing infirmities, to throw 
up the command, and return to his native coun- 
Ab. 1370 try, the affairs of the Engliſn went to total ruin. 
They were ſtript, in a few years, of all their anci- 
ent 1 e K. in France; OY Bourdeaux and 
2d 3 2? 12085 be $:4 TIED nz . Bayonne; 
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decay of the king's:authority, at home; Which wWas 
chiefly. occaſioned. by. his extravagant attachment to 
Alice Pierce, a young lady of wit and beauty, whoſe 
influence over him had given ſuqh general diſguſt, 
as to become the object of a parliamentary remon- 
ſtrance. The indolence naturally attending old age 
and infirmities, had alſo made Edward reſign the 
adminiſtration into the hands of his ſon, the duke of 
Lancaſter, whoſe unpopular character and proceed 
mgs weakened extremely the affecion of the-1 Eng- 
liſh to their ſovereign. Meanwhile: the prince of 
Wales died; leaving behind him a character * AD; 06 
ed with every eminent virtue, and which would 
throw | luſtre on the moſt ſhining period of ancient 
or moderm hiſtory! The king ſurvived this melan- 
choly incident only about a twelvemonth.”:\He ex- 
pired in the ſixty- fifth year of his age, and me fifty⸗ 
firſt of his reign; one of the longeſt and moſt glori- 
ous in the Engliſh annals. His latter days were in- 
deed ſomewhat obſcured; by the infirmities and the 
follies of age: but he was no ſooner dead, than the 
people were ſenſible of their irreparable loſs; and 
poſterity conſiders him as the jr and | moſt ac 
| MA na pouring his © . 


N di government f Edward was even 
more worthy of admiration than his foreign victories. 
By the prudence and vigour of his adminiſtration, the 
kingdom enjoyed a longer term of internal peace and 
tranquillitꝝ than it had been bleſt with in any former 

period, or tharr it experienced for many ages after. 
He gained the affections of the great, yet curbed their 
Reentiouſneſs. His affable and obliging behaviour, 
kis munificence and generoſity, made them ſubmit 
0 with 
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SETTING. with pleaſure. to his dominion : his valotr and cons 
wy duct made them ſucceſsful in moſt of their enter- 
| priſes ; and their unquiet ſpirits, directed againſt a 
public enemy, pag no leiſure to breed thoſe difturb- 
ances to which they were naturally ſo much inclin- 


7 ed. This was the ef benefit ich England de- 


rived from Edward's tions rand the 


on fully ſenſible of the walue of the bleſſing. But 
before I ſpeak of Richard II. the N ſon of the 
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months; which were employed in the intrigues of 

Lewis of Bavaria, and of Frederic the Handſome, - 


duke of Auſtria, Lewis was elected by the greater a. D. 1314 


number of the princes ; but Frederic being choſen 
and ſupported by a faction, diſputed the empire 
with him. A furious civil war, which long deſolated 
both Italy and Germany, was the conſequence of 
this oppoſition. At laſt the two competitors met 


near Muldorf, and agreed to decide their important AD:r os; 


diſpute by thirty champions, fifteen againſt fifteen ; 
who accordingly engaged in preſence of both armies, 
and fought with ſuch fury, that in a ſhort time not 
one of them was left alive. A general action fol- 
lowed, in which the Auſtrians were worſted. But 
this victory was not deciſive. Frederic ſoon repair- 
ed his loſs, and even ravaged Bavaria. The Bavari- 
an aſſembled a powerful army, in order to oppoſs 
F Wor. L K k his 
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498 THE HISTORY OF 
LETTER his rival; and the battle of Vechivis, in which the 
eee duke of Auſtria was taken priſoner, fixed the impe- 
A. D. 135 · rial crown. on the head of Lewis u 


Dunixs the courſe of theſe ſtruggles was fought, 
between the Swiſs and Auſtrians, the memorable 
battle of Morgart ; which eſtabliſhed the liberty of 
Swiſlerland, as the victory of Marathon had former- 
ly done that of Greece: and Attic eloquence only 
was wanting to render it equally famous. Sixteen 
hundred Swiſs, from the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, defeated: an army of twenty thou- 
ſand Auſtrians, in paſſing the mountains near Mor- 
gart, and dreve them out of the country with terri- 
ble ſlaughter. The alliance, which theſe three can- 
tons had entered into for the term of ten years, was 
now converted into a perpetual league; and the 
other cantons occaſionally joined in it.. 


LEWIS V. had no ſooner: humbled the duke of 

'\ Auſtria, than a new antagoniſt ſtarted: up: he had 
1 ä the pope: to encounter. The reigning pontiff at 
Wil. that time was John: XXII. ho had been elected at 
| ____ Lyons in 1315, by the influence of Philip the Long, 
| king of France. John was the ſon of a cobler, and 

one of thoſe men, Who, raiſed to power by chance 

| or merit, are haughty in proportion to the meanneſs 

of their birth. He had not hitherto, however, inter- 

fered in the affairs of the empire; but now, all at 

once, he {et himſelf up as its judge and. maſter. He 
declared the election of Lewis vdid: he maintained, 

that it was the right of the ſovereign pontiff to exa- 

mine and confirm the election of emperors; that the 

government, during a vacancy, belonged to him: 

and he commanded the emperor, by virtue of bis 

apoſtolie power, to lay aſide the imperial enſigns, 

| | until he ſhould receive permiſſion from the Holy 

— 5 See to reraſſume them R tir 
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S.!exvN AlL attempts were made by Lewis towards LETTER: 


XXXVIII. 
a reconciliation with his holineſs, but in vain : the? If 


proud pontiff was inflexible, and would liſten to no 
reaſonable conditions. The emperor, therefore, jea- 
lous of the independency of his crown, endeavoured 
to ſtrengthen his inteteſt both in Italy and Germa- 
He continued the government of Milan in the 
family of the Viſconti, who-were rather maſters than 
magiſtrates of that city; and he conferred the go- 
vernment of Lucca on Caſtruccio Caſtruccani, a 
celebrated captain, whoſe life is pompouſly written 
by Machiavel. The German princes were moſtly 
in his intereſt, and no leſs e than 575 of the 
e of the emp: MEH, 2VOtp 


Aren 


e ee ED ine ies FW 3 jeu e A. D. 1325. 8 


Wale, and depoſed the emperor Lewis, and en- 
dea voured to get Charles the Fair, king of France, 
elected in his room. But this attempt miſcarried : 
none of the German princes,” except Leopold of 
Auſtria, came to the place appointed for an inter- 
view with the French monarch; and the imprudent 
and ambitious Charles returned ares ur and ban 
OT: into his own dominions *, 1 8 | 
„Funn Freed: Eng a dir rival /the Ehapers or 
8 marched | into Italy, in order to eſtabliſh his authori- a. . 45. 
ty in that country. He was crowned at Milan, and 
afterwards at Rome; where he ordered the follow- 
ing proclamation to be made three times by an Au- 
guſtine ftiar: Is there any one who will defend 
_ * the cauſe of the prieſt of Cahors, who calls lymſelf 
< pope: John? And no perſon appearing, ſen- 
tence was immediately pronounced againſt His holi- 


neſs. Lewis declared him convicted of hereſy, de- A. p. 1328. 


prived him of all his dignities and benefices, and de- 
livered him over to the ſecular: power, in order to 
ſuffer the NG of fire: and Peter Rainaucci, 
8 K Kk 2 a Neopolitan 
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8⁰⁰ THE HISTORY. OF 
LETTER a Neopolitan Cordelier, was created Popes: er 


— the name of Nicholas V *. 


* 25 af eee this. RACE parade, 
was ſoon obliged, like his predeceſſors, to quit Italy, 
in order to quell the troubles of Germany; and pope 
John, though a refugee on the banks © the Rhone, 

rrecovered is authority in Rome. The Imperialiſts 
A. D. 1930. WEE expelled the city; and. Nicholas V. the empe- 
ror's pope, was carried to Avignon, where, with a 
rope about his neck, he publicly implored forgive- 
neſs of his rival, and 8 chris priſon ®. * 

"Tas emperor, in E meantime; remained in 
peace at Munich, having ſettled the affairs of Ger- 
many. But as he ftill lay under the cenſures of the 
church, and the pope continued to ſolicit the princes 
3 the empire to revolt againſt him, Lewis was pre- 

ring to aſſemble a general council, in order to de- 

4 e lie holineſs a ſecond time, when the death of 

4.0. 1334. ſohn made ſuch a meaſure unneceſſary, and reliev- 

ed the emperor from all dread of the ſpiritual thun- 

der. This turbulent pope, who firſt invented the 

taxes for diſpenſations and mortal fins, died im 

menſely rich. He was ſucceeded in the papacy by 

James Dufour, furnamed the White C Au, bo. 
ee the ate of Kamen Ku. For 


\ Tas: new n 0 9 eee the 
ſteps of his predeceſſor, confirmed all the bulls which 
had been iſſued by John againſt the emperor... But 
Lewis had now affairs of more importance to engage 
his attention, than theſe impotent fulminations. 
1 of Luxemburg, ſecond ſon: of the king of Bo- 

emia, had married Margaret, ſurnamed Great 
Mouth, beireſs of Carinthia; and this princeſs ac- 
cuſing her huſband of 1 impotency, a biſhop of Fri- 
am diſſolved the marriage, and ſne eſpouſed the 
margrave 


MO DENN R URO E 8 


margrave of Brandenburg, ſon of the emperor Lew- LETTER 
is, 5 readily conan to a match — added d 
Tyrol and Carinthia to his family. This marriage 
produced a war between the houſes of Bavaria and 
Bohemia, which laſted only one year; and after 
abundance of bloodſhed, the parties came to a very 
ſingular accommodation: John of Luxemburg A. p. 336. 
confeſſed that his wife had reaſon to forſake him, 
renounced all claim to her, and ratified her mar- 
riage with the margrave of Brandenburg 


Tuis war being finiſhed; Lewis exerted all his 
endeavours to appeaſe the domeſtic troubles of the 
empire, which were till kept alive by the intrigues. 

of the pope; and notwithſtanding; all the injuries ED 
and inſults he had fuſtained, he made ſeveral at- 3 
tempts towards an accommodation with the Holy 

See. But theſe negociations being rendered inef- 
fectual by the influence of France, the princes of 

the empire, eccleſiaſtical as well as ſecular, aſſembled 

at Frankfort, eſtabliſnied that famous conſtitution, A. p. 2338. 
by which it was irrevocably fixed, That the plu- 

< rality of the ſuffragans of the electoral college 

“ confers the empire, without the conſent of the 

« Holy See; that the pope has no ſuperiority over 
< the emperor of Germany, nor any right to ap- 

< prove or reject his election; and that to maintain 

the contrary is high-treaſon. They alſo refuted 
the abſurd claim of the popes to the government of 

the empire, during a vacancy; and declared, that 

this right appertains, by ancient cuſtom, to the count 
FC ˙» #, i 79 590k ot eee”; 


4 


GERMANY now enjoyed for ſome years what it 
had ſeldom known, the bleſſing of peace; which 
was again interrupted by the court of Avignon. Be- 
nedict XII. was ſucceeded in the papacy by Cle- 
JVC es wes, 


E287 


502 THE HISTORY OF 
LETTER ment VI. a native of France, and ſo haughty and 
— Ar enterpriſing as to affirm, that his predeceſlors did 
| * not know what it was to be popes.” He began 
his pontificate with renewing all the bills ifſued 
againſt Lewis; with naming a vicar general of the 
7 empire in Lombardy, and endeavouring to I 
1 all hay ſhake off the or N e r oth 
Link 18, Kill Wess 0 an actin; *. with 
the Holy See; amidſt all theſe' acts of enmity, ſent 
ambaſſadors to the court of Avignon: But the con- 
ditions preferibed by his holineſs were ſo unreaſon- 28 
able, that they were rejected with diſdain by a diet | 
of the ernþite; as an inſult upon the imperial digni- 
ty. Clement, more incenſed than ever at this in- 
* o. ue ane of diſtegard, fulminated new excommunica- 
tions againſt the emperor. May the Wrath of 
_ © God,” ſays the enraged pontiff in one of his bulls, 
< and of St. Peter and St. Paul, cruſn him in this 
6. world; and that which is to come May the earth 
- <<: qpen and ſwallow him alive; may his memory 
Py periſh, ald all the elements be his enemies; and 
„ may his children fall into the hands of his 0 
L. Laries, even in hn. re their father 8. Pr-2nt 41 
3 OLSON ESTHER Ort raft Daft: 
Cunubor iſſued Andr bun Giri me the election 6f 
a new emperor: and Charles of Luxemburg, mar- 
grave of Moravia, afterwards known by the name of 
Charles IV. ſon and heir of John king Ef Bohemia, 
having made the —— — to his Holineſs, 
was elected king of the Romans by a fäction Lew- 
4. D. 2347. is, however, maintained his authority till his death, 
Which happened ſoon after the election of his rival; 
when Charles, rather by his money than his valour, 
ae of my imperial throng,” {Or orig Wet 
N eee nee ie 
Wu LE theſe things were ranſating ieren, 
a  fngrlar fs ſcene was exhibited in ltaly./ Nicholas Ri- 
enzi, 
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mi, a private citizen of Rome, but an eloquent, LETTER 
bold enter prizing man, and an enthuſiaſt, ſeeing that C4 
city abandoned by the emperors N ary ſet 
himſelf up as the reſtorer of the Roman liberty and 

me Roman power. Proclaimed tribune by the peo- 

Fhle, and put in poſſeſſion of the capital, he declated all 

the inhabitants of Italy free, and denizens of Rome. 

hut theſe convulſive ſtruggles of long expiring liber- 

ty, Hike many othets, proved ineffectual. Rienzi, 

who filed füimſelf the ſevere though merciful de- 

e iverer of Romie, the zealous ſtickler for the liber- 

\, © 4ies0f Italy, and the lover of all mankind,” as he 

gattempted te imitate the Gracchi, met the fame fate, 

being murdered by the patrician faction 

NJ TE» FRetae 6 IH)! BLN UITHES 


A seEhLhe) no lels extraordinary was, about this 
time; exhibited at Naples. The kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily ſtill centinued to be ruled by foreigners. 
Naples was governed by the honſe of France, and 
Sieity by chat of Arragon. Robert, of Anjou, ſon of 
Charles che Lame, though he had fled in his at- 
tempt to recover poſſeſſion of Sicily, had made Na- 
pies a flouriſhing kingdom. He died in 2343, and 
left his crown to Joan his grand - daughter, who had 
married her relation Andrew, brother to Lewis of 
Anjou elected Re Hungary; à match which 
ſeemed to cement the happineſs and proſperity of 
that houſe; but proved the ſource of all its misfor- 
tunes. Andrew pretended to reign in his own right; 
and Joon, though but dene years o age, un, 
ed that he ſhould only be conſidered as the queen's + 
Huuſband. A Franciſcan ftiar, called Brother Ro- 
bert, by whoſe advice Andrew was wholly govern- 
ed, lighted up the flames of hatred and diſcord be- 
_-tween the royal pair; and the Hungarians, of whom 
| Andrew's court was principally compoſed, excited 
the jealouſy of the Neopolitans, 95 conſidered 
hem as barbarians. It Was therefore refdlved, in a 


59%. PH E HE $1TO;R:iYc © Bi 


e e to put Andrew te 
: He Was accordingly ſtrangled 1 mn his wife's 5 
G. a: ITY Joan married the prince o Ta- 
5 renturn, wha bad been publigly;accuſed of he mur- 
OLA | Was well known to have 
en erned it in that, bloody deed. „How ſtrong 6 
Þr ſumption of her oWBiguthom d of n iv 
| 8 noitk»30/ ovarleburwiotis INH wit 
Ix th time Lewis king of Hungary, brother 


e murddered. Andrew, wixote 40. Joan, that he 

revenge. the. death. of that unfortunat prince 

d. her acgomplices; and he accordingly ſet 
Ys 15 ng f Venice and Roma. 


to 


or. 
1 1245 1 ome. 


Buße Ree. 9 — uring ng the ine - mY 
ribs RR d. ſeveral. k — er eee 


af 1 ie. Rienzi de age ace wing his 


geclten; by which he at leaſt gave one example of 

his pruder PF and Lewis advanced towards Naples, 

carrying. along with him a black ſtandard, on-which jt 

ke ee e eee 

N Fader 9 40 
| Sic to he. 


into, Provence; where. 7 1 herſelf — — 1 
done AY = fn abjetts,. ſhe waited on pope Clement 
VI.at Ay 5 Fo city of Which ſhe was :ſovereignþas 5 
counteſs Provence, and which; ſhe:fold> to that 
pontiff, together with its territories, for eighty thou- 


ff . 2 904 which a celebrated hiſtorian tells 


2 RA id. Here d eee her cauſe i W 
Ps Pes and, was acquitted; but per- 
haps fl 10 poſſeſſing Ayignon had ſome in- 


Auence. upon il © judgment of;his/bolineſs.51 03:51 / 
21302 Ot 2 8 85 DSH3qGaloo 20 05 Hοα 
e kindnels did not Cop here, in dader 
Wen <1 - 8 0 F 0 
ee ſum o en | 


MODERN EUROPE. 506 
put as ambition or avarice had no ſhare in Lewis gg t : 


enter __ | he generouſly replied, -& Fam not come 
cc i to 
it in and as he had partly effected his purpoſe, he 
went away ſatisfied, though the kingdom of Naples 
was in his poꝰw-er : Joan recovered her domimons, 
but only to be more wretched. Of her * 
fate, I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſpeak. 
1 Hod 1. Bun 40.81 HAI lng 
Mu muſt noy- return to we öfen of the' emperor 
Charles; IV. This pritice-who was equally diſtin- 
guiſhed by his weakneſs and 4 pride, had no ſooner 
ſettled the affairs of Germany, abe he Went to 1 
ceive tlie imperial crown at Rome; here he be- A A. D. 13 53. 
haved in a manner more pufillanimous than any of | 
his predepeſſors The coronation ceremony was no 
ſooner performed than he retired without the walls, 
in conſequence of an agreement which he had made 
with the pope; tho the Romans came to offer Him 
the government of their ci mo his hereditary right A 
and intreated him tore-eſtabliſh their ancient liberty. 
He told the depmies' he would "deliberate on the 
propoſal; but apprehenſive of ſome treachery, 2 
he ſnaaked off in the evening under pretence of go 
ing to take the diverſioh of hunting: and he N 
wands ratified and confirmed all tie promiſes ex. 
torted :from him by Clement VE o auen to we 
Prejudice of the empire in Italy 2 N 5 i 
on ige 107 e tee eie 
Tr Petrareh, ſo hibhly evicted 11 his 
love: verſes / wrote a letter to Charles upon tis o- 
caſion : in which are found theſe ſpirſted word: , = 
< You have then promiſed-upon'oath, never to 1e . 
<« turn to Rome l Wat ſnhameful conduct in an 
++ emperor, to be compelled by a. prieſt to content 
% humſelf with the bare title of Oxſur, and to exile 
himſelf for ever from the habitatiom of the Czlars!, 
1 1 'be-erdwned . and then 9 8 
—— om 


ſell my brother's blood, but to reven eK. D. 1352. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


. from reigning or acting as head of the ith 


© pire What an infult upon him who ought to 


AD. 1355. command the univerſe, to be no longer maſter 


Dart 4, ee ce reduced to ny! his own 
<5: vallat a af 4 | ? ffi 1 be 11 f | 1 


| um ernjjcterfecindd ns 9 re 
ly the. politics of his predeceffors:; for he not only 
diſcouraged and rejected the proffers of the-Ghibe- 
lines, but affected to treat them as enemies to reli- 
gion, and actually ſupported the Guelphs. By 
theſe means he procured the favour of the pope and 
his dependants, who flattered: him with: the moſt ful- 


ſiome adulation; but the Italians in gefleral viewed 
mim with comtempt; and the greater part of the 


towns attached to the empire ſnut their gates 
againſt him. At Cremona he was obliged to wait 
to hours without the walls, befbre he recerved the 
- anſwer of the magiſtrates ; whoz at laſt, unly per- 
mitted him to enter as (man e 7170 
een retinue By: worn Firs 


IF its; {7 FEOF D ** 1 Thi 9 


Cu antes) W. aden tore \cefpecuble figure 

after his return to Germany. The number of elec- 
torates had been fixed ſince the tirne of Henry VII. 
more by cuſtom than by laws, but not the number 
of electors. The duke of Bavaria: -prefiimed he had a 
right to elect as well as the eount Palatine, the elder 
branch of their family; and the younger brothers of 
the houſe of Saxony believed them ſelves entitled to 
vote, as well as the elder. Tlie emperor᷑ therefore re- 
ſolved to ſettle theſe points, that due ſubordination 
might take place, and future elections be conducted 
without confuſion or diſorder: For this purpoſe he 
; ordered a. diet to be aſſembledꝭ at Nuremberg, Where 
the famous conſtitution called the Golden Bull, was 
e u . e and with _ conſent 4p 


At e 4s (444% 4093 3401 — — | HS 
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— . "I. 
®. 3 

3 nh, x: 
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all the princes, biſhops; abbots, and the deputies ofLerTER 
the imperial cities. (OCH IH 1 + EP STE 0 X 


k 
"i * +7 


„MIR A SEDOUIDA d 7: ä. 2556, 
: 'FTuxftileof thiscelebrated charter partakes firong- 

ly of the ſpirit of the times. It begins with an apoſ- 
trophe to Satan, anger, pride, luxury: and it ſays, 
it-is'neceflary'the;number of electors ſhould: be ſe- 

ven, in order to oppoſe the ſeven mortal ſins- It _ 
ſpeaks of the fall of the angels, of a heavenly para- 

diſe, of Pompey, and of Cæſar; and it aſſerts, that 

the government of Germany is founded on the 

three theological virtues, as on the Trinity; The 

ſeven electors were, the archbiſhops of Mentz, Co- 
logn, and Priers, the king of Bohemia; the count 
Palatine, the duke of Saxony, and the margrave of 

| Brandenburg. N OOO Et LETS 
a,, e 6 40 i 
Tux imperial dignity, which then of itſelf con- 
ferred little real power, never ſhewed more of that 
luſtre which dazzles the eyes of the people, than on 
the publication of this famous edict. The three ec- 
cleſiaſtical electors, all three arch-chancellors, ap- 
peared in the proceſſion with the ſeals of the empire: 
the archbiſnop of Mentz carried that of Germany, 
the archbiſhop of Cologn that of Italy, and the arch- 
biſhop of Triers that of Gaul; though the empire 
now poſſeſſed nothing in Gaul; except a claim to 
the empty homage of the remains of the kingdoms 
of Arles, Provence, and Dauphine: How: little power 
Charles had in Italy, you have already ſeen. Beſides 
granting to the pope all the lands claimed by the 
Holy See, he left the houſe of Viſconti in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of Milan and Lombardy, which they had 
uſurped from him, and the Venetians in that of Pa- 
dua, Vicenza, and Verona. We muſt now return 
to the ceremonial. The duke of Luxemburg and 
Brabant, who repreſented the king of Bohemia, as 
great cup- bearer, preſented the emperor with his 
„ drink, 
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1&TTER drink, poured from a golden flagon into a cup of 
XXXV1l. the ſame metal; the duke of Saxony, as grand mar- 
A. P. 2356. ſhal, appeared with a ſilver meaſure filled with oats; 
the elector of Brandenburg preſented the emperor 
and empreſs,with water to. waſh in a golden ewer, 
ced in a golden baſon; 3 Ag. ine , count Palatine 
erved up the viduals in 1855 den . AN, in Me 
ae of all the Stent officers of the empire BEES 


FN 


17 e latter art of the v Wien of Charles IV. on 
* N nguiſhed by nothin remarkable, except the ſale 
| of the imperial Juriſdictions in Italy; which were a- 
891 reſumed, and again fold.” Charles, who was re- 

ed a gogd prince, but, a, bad emperor, died in 

A 1 N and was faces ed i in all his poſſeſſions and 
dignities by his for inceſlaus, whom ſhall after- 


4 Ii 
wards have occaſion to mention. We muſt'now re- 
tutn 10 the affairs of England; 1 temarkin 3h the 
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of HENRY V. with Some Account of the 1 
abe Scor LAND "during Ie Period. 90 5 5 
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Az ER ſeeing Ex land victorious in France LETTER 
and in Spain, ou have ſeen her ſtript, my dear Phi- 3 g 


lp, of almoſt all her poſſeſſions on pl continent, and 
Edward, III. wing with much lels glory, than 
had diftin uiſhe the more 11 F of tus reigr 
His pa r,. Richard II. ſon o ack Prins 
was little; able to recover 1 been loſt Far, 
the indiſpec ſition, of his father, and the dotage of his 


2 zer. Happy had it been for him, and for 


People, could. he W dene own 0 
with Judgment, : N „ : 


4 a >, 
8 11:7 91 2 þ 2 Di a 


Mana 8 8 3 was not imme- 
re perceived, or felt by the nation. He was 


only a boy of eleven years of age, from whom con- 


ſequently little could be expected. The habits of 
order and obedience, which the nobility had been 
taught by the third Edward, ſtill influenced them; 
and the authority of Richard's three uncles, the 
dukes of Lancaſter, York; and Glouceſter, ſufficed 
for a time to repreſs that turbulent ſpirit, to which 


the great barons were ſo often ſubject during a 
weak reign. The different characters of thoſe three: 
princes rendered them alſo a counterpoiſe to each 


other; ſo that there appeared no new circumſtance 
in the domeſtic ſituation of England, which could 


endanger the public peace, or give any immediate 


| Ns to Fw overs of their 1 
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LETTER Bou T this flatterin g proſpect proved deluſive. Dic. 
XXXIX. contents and — — ſoon took place among all 


AD, n repair the 


| cog of a — blew them 2 a flame. While 


orders of men. The firſt tumult was of the popular 


kind. War was ſtill carried on between France and 
England, but in ſo languid a manner as ſerved only 
to exhauſt the finances of both kingdoms. In order 
of theſe fruitleſs: armaments, 
the Engliſh. parſiament found it neceſſary to impoſe 


a poll - tax, of three groats a head, on every perſon, 


male, and e fifteen years of age. The 


inequality andꝭ injuſtiee of this tax was obvious to the 


meaneſt capacity, and the rigorous manner in which 

it Was levied made it ſtill more grie vous. The great 
body of the people, many of Whom were yet in a 
ſtate of ſlavery, becamè ſeverely ſenſibſe of the un- 


equal lot which! fortune had affigned them in the 


diſtribution of her favours. They looked up tothe 
firſt origin of: mankind from one common ſtock, 
their 2 right to liberty, and to all the benefits of 


1 nature. Nor did they fail to reflect on the tyra 


of artificial diſtinctions, the abuſes which had —4 


from the degradation of the more conſiderable part 
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when miſapplied; fttike at the foundation of all ſo 


0 —_— contain a ſentiment ſo flattering to that 


of primitive equality, engraven in tlie hearts 


ofall, men, ax ever to No eee A pun * 
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prepared; the inſolence of a — and the 
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dhe black mith was at work, in a village in Eſſex theLeTTER | 
tax-gatherer came 10 his ſnop, and demanded pay- . 
ment for his daugiter. The father replied, that ſne A. D. 138 
Was below the age preſeribed by the flatute : tie 
tax-gatherer affirmed that ſhe was a full: grown wo- 
man, and in proof of his aſſertion, attempted an in- 
decency z:whichncenſed the blackſmithi to fuch a 
degree, that he knocked the ruffian dead with his 
forger hammer. The byſtanders applauded: the ac- - 
tion, and exclaimed that it was fulb time for the peo- 
ple to take vengeance on their tyrants, and aſſert 
their native rights. Fhey:;flewito. arms /: the flame 
of: ſedition ſpread from: cbunty to county; and 
before the government had the leaſt intimation of 
the danger, the 199 ee . all CON 
| troul een ; Det 9 ES 1 1 % Ii Pale 
4271701 Howl av] : nl ie; de 

L Buna eee ail dad me 

13 thouſand, aſſembled on Black- heath, under 

their leader Wat T ler; and ſent a meſſage to the 

Feng, who had taken ſhelter in the Tower, that: 

deſired a conference with him. Richard failed down 

the river in a: barge: fer that purpoſe; but on ap- 

proaching the ſhore, he diſcovered ſuch ſymptoms of 

tumult and inſolence, that he judged it prudent to 

return. Finding, however, that the Tower would be 

no ſecurity, for him, and affhieted at the ravages and 

cruelties of the rioters, who had broken into the city 

of London, plundered the merchants, and cut off 

the heads of all the ;gentlemen they could ſeize, the 

king found it neceſſaryito go out and enquire their 
demands. They required a general pardon; the 
abolition of ſlavery; freedom of commerce in ar- 
ket towns, without: toll or impoſt ; and a fixecꝭ rent 
a2n lands, inſtead of the ſervices due by villanage. 
Theſe requeſts; were highly reaſonable 3: but Wat 
Tyler, their leader, in making is demands; fre- 
| _—_ IO: note 
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LETTER which, ſo much incenſed William Walwortli, 
| wha bo Londan,: who attended the king on this 
Xx D:;81, occaſion, that he liſted up his anace, or, as others 
e eee 
3 brouglit him to the ground, where he was imme 
iately run through the bod ay tv another of the 
king's train. The mutineers ſeeing their leader fall, 
E pared themſelves. for revenge; and the king and 
hole company muſt, on the ſpot, 
had not Richard 5 — extraordinary pre- 
ſence of mind In. this extremity. He ordered his 
company to alone towards the en- 
1 nged multitude, and accolting. them with anaffa- 
ble e eee What, my good 
_ « people,” ſaid he, © is the meaning af this o- 
„ motion rr e.not.concerned for the lois of your 
leader: : am your King : 1. will, become your: 
«, leader: follow me int the; field, and you ſhalt 
« have whatever you defire.” Overamed: by: his pre- 
ſence, they ben ae. followed him; and he | 
diſmiſſed after grantingthera their demands. 
yay $5.4 nach 8 ie Mg OUR Fae} 20 5 409 £1. 
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chard, notwithſtanding, wandered over; great part 
of the comparatively barren country of Scotland; 
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and led his army back into England, without taking LETTER 

vengeange on the enemy for their. devaſtations® 3. His — 

impatience to return and enjoy his uſual pleaſures e 2,4 

and amuſements, over- balanced every higher coti- 

ſideration, and made even e too” > "Techie 2 

motive to Getein him Van w 

ft HDR 9D} SHE 2707 ir: 217k ien CO 
„Rena nb, like moſt weak bände now ee 

ed himſelf entirely to the direction of a favorite; 

whom he loaded witk riehes, with titles, and with! 

dignities Theiuſual;/ard' but too often 'Juft « cotn=' 

plaints, againſt the inſolenee of favourites, were ſoon 

loudly:echoed; and greedily” received in all arts of 

the kingdom! A civil war was the cofiſeq ſence: 

the royal party Was defeated; and Richard” vw 

obliged to reſign oa pat into the hands o A.D. au, 
a 200ncil-of: Je 3 by ing clarnent. 

The Duke of Glouceſter, who had been at the head, 

of this. inſurrection, next . an accuſation. 

againſt Rue f the ing's miniſters, who, were der 

 clanedignitty26f high treufon; nd th many. of them” 

as could be ſeized were executed, e Ut A 
GNA Ann aan Nr r una 4. 1. BY a 
Ir might ao be expected that Roel Nax 

thus reduced 4 4 ſtate of flavery by his fubyects,. 

and unable te defend his ſervants from the en 

ment of is uneles, would remain lon in ud ti 

and never recovet᷑ th "royal power thout then "i 4 

violent ſtruggles e proved *otherwile,. 
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Ar xk the comfort. ae Ge Prey f Sa 
bances, ad the reſterätiön, of the | See 10 
its natural ſtate, —_— ed” an e eight 
years diſtingniſhed by bo o remarkable Event; put 
during which the — 2 himſelf into be 
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0 loweſt degree of perſonal contempt, even while his 


- government appeared in a great meaſure unexcep- 


tionable. Addicted to vulgar pleaſures, he ſpent his 
whole time in feaſting and jollity; and diſſipated in 
idle ſhew, or in bounties to favourites of no reputa- 
tion, that revenue which the people expected to ſee 
him employ in enterpriſes for the Pon our 
and advantage: | 


Tur duke of Gloveeſter Bon e the ops 
portunities which this diſſolute conduct of his ne- 
phew afforded him of infinuating himſelf into the 
affections of the nation; and he determined to 
aſpire at popularity, as the ladder to the throne. 
He ſeldom appeared at court or in oouncil: he ne- 
ver declared his opinion but in order to diſapprove 
of the meaſures embraced by the king and his fa- 
vourites: and he courted: the friendſhip of every 
man, whom diſappointment or private reſentment 
had rendered an enemy to the adminiſtration. 
Richard, however, got intelligence of his deſigns, 


4. b. 357. and ordered him to be- unexpectedly arreſted; and 


carried over to Calais; the only place where he 
could ſafely be detained in cuſtody; by reaſon of his 
numerous partizans, and where he was ſoon after 
murdered. Fhe royal vengeance fell alſo, though 
with different degrees of ſeverity, on the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick, the ſuppoſed accomplices 
of Glouceſter, and on' the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
_ bury; Arundel's brother, who was baniſhed- the 
kingdom. Arundel himſelf was beheaded, and 
Warwick was doomed to perpetual confinement | in 
the Ye of Man“. „ x 


4; 4 


Tur deſtruction of * — of GloretRer,' ind 
the ſupporters of his party, was followed by a miſ- 
underſtanding. among thoſe noblemen WhO had 
TOE! in the r and the duke of 2 1 

el 
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ford in particular, went ſo far as to accuſe the LETTER | 
duke of Norfolk in-parliament; of having ſpoken . 
may ſtanderous words of the king. Norfolk de- A. D. 1358. 
nied the charge; gave Hereford the "a and offered 
to ptove his innocenee by duel. The challenge was 
accepted ; the time and place of combat were ap- 
pointed, and the whole nation was held in ſuſpence 
with regard to the event. But when the two cham- 
pions appeared in the field accoutred for the fight, 
the king interpoſed, to prevent both the preſent ef- 
fuſion of blood; and the future conſequences of the 
quarrel. He ſtopped the duel, by the advice and 
authority of the parliamentary cornrniſſioners, ap- 
pointed to regulate) the combat; and, hy the ſame 
authority, he ordered both the comhatants to leave 
the kingdom . Hereford was baniſhed _ den 
years, and Norfolk for life zan ien . 
ein. 12. quert in born att br 
Paz ſentence pronqunced upon thefhuwe hr 
men appears to have been impartial, but it ſurely 
was not equitable. The one was condemned with- 
out being charged with any offence i the other with- 
dut being convicted of any crime. It was alſo un- 
popular. Richard's conduct in this affair, was con - 
Emu a mark of the puſillanimity of his tem- 
per: and the weakæneſs and fluctuation ot his go“ο- 
cils, at leaſt appear on no occaſion more evident. 
Henry duke of Hereford; being a man of great pru- 
dence and ſelſ. command, behaved bimſelf with fo 
much ſhumility after his condemnation, that the king 
promiſed to ſhorten the term of his exile four 
years; and alſo granted him letters patent impow- 
ering him, in caſe any inheritance ſnould acerue to 
him during the interval, to enter into immediate poſ- 
ſeſſom But Hereford; who Was, ſon tothe duke of 
Lancafter, had no ſooner left the kingdom, than Ri- 
chardꝰs jeabouſy of the power and liches of that fa- 
mily revived; kd he was ſenſible, that by Glouceſ- 
ter 's death he had only removed a counterpoiſe to 
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LETTER: the Lancaſtrian intereſt, which was now become 


XXXIX 


hs e 


* 


A. D. 1 399. 


formidable to his crown. He therefore took every 
method to ſully the reputation of Henry abroad, and 
to obſtruct his allianees, by repreſenting him as 
guilty of treaſonable practices; and when the duke 
of Lancaſter died, he revoked his letters PER. and. ; 
retained poſſeſſion of the, family eſtate *. 'f 


Tarss inflances of rapacity and . 5 the 
circumſtances with which they were accompanied, 
procured Richard the univerſal odium of the people. 
Henry, now duke of Lancaſter, had formerly ac- 


quired the eſteem of the public by his valour and 
abilities: he was aa with moſt of the prin- 


cipal nobility hy blood, alliance, or friendſhip: his 


misfortunes "ded double luſtre to his merit: all 


men made his caſe their own :: they entered into his 
_ reſentment ;. and turned their eyes towards him as 


the only perſon. that could retrieve the loſt honour 
of the We or OW ana 5 e in Tor 
government... | 


J 
11 65 


Wai ue the kinds 3 5 men were . diſpoſed Ri- 


chard went over to quell an inſurrection in Ireland, 


and thereby imprudently. afforded his exiled couſin. 
an opportunity of gratifying the wiſhes of the na- 
tion. Henry: landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire,. 

accompanied only by ſixty perſons ; but he was im- 
mediately joined by the Earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt, potent barons 
in England, and the malcontents in all quarters flew 
to arms. He ſolemnly. declared, that he had no- 
other purpoſe. i in this invaſion, than to recover the 


duchy of Lancaſter, unjuſtly detained from him; 


and he-entreated his uncle, the duke of York, who. 
had been left guardian of the kingdom, not to op- 


Pole a loyal and humble ſupplicant in the recovery 


* his _ rn e His intreaties had ve - | 
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fired" effect. The guardian embraced his cauſe, and LETTER | 
ſoon'found himſelf maſter of England. 0 
RichARD no ſooner received intelligence of this [it 
invaſion, than he haſtened over from Ireland, and | 


= 
had > wt we he 


landed at Milford Haven with a body of twenty 
thouſand men; but even this ſmall army was ſeiz- 
ed with the ſpirit of diſaffection, and the king ſoon . 
Found himſelf almoſt entirely deſerted. In this ex- 
trewity he fled to the ifland'of Angleſea, where he 
propoſed to embark for France, and'there wait the 
return of his ſubjects to a fenſe of their duty. But 
before he had an opportunity of carrying his defign 
into execution, the earl of Northumberland waited 
upon him from the duke of Lancaſter, with the 
ftrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and ſubmiſſion ; and 
Richard was ſo credulous as to put himfelf in the 
power of his enemy. He was carried about in an 
-abje& manner, expoſed to the inſults of the popu- 
lace; depoſed, confined in prifon, and afterwards. 
murdered 7 : and the duke of Lancaſter. was pro- 
claimed king, under the name of Henry IV. 


* 1 wo 
Jeon raſh a, 
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Tux beginning of the reign of Henry IV. as (may 
naturally be expected from the manner in which he 
obtained the throne) Was ſtained by many acts of 
blood and violence: all who oppoſed his title fell a 
facrifice to his rigid policy : and ſuperſtition was 
called in, to ſwell by new crimes the horrid cata- - 
Hogue. While a ſubject, Henry was believed to 
have ſtrongly imbibed the principles of Wicliffe, a 
. ſecular prieſt educated at Oxford, who during the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. preached the 
doctrine of reformation; but finding himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of the throne by fo precarious a title, this po- 
litic prince thought ſuperſtition a neceſſary imple- 


ment of public authority. There were hitherto no 
penal laws enacted againit hereſy in England: 
. | | Henry, 
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EAR. Henry, therefore, who made nothing of ſacrifieing 
his principles to his intereſt, underſtanding tliat the 
ceccleſiaſtics called aloud for the puniſhmenit of the di- 
ſctplesof Wiekliffe, whoſe learning and genius had in 

ſome meaſure broken the fettes of prejudice, re- 

ſolved to procure the favour of the church by the 

moſt effectual of all methods, by gratifying her 
vengeance on thoſe who preſume to diſpute her in- 

A. D. 2400. fallibility. RA law Was accordingly enafted; that 
when any heretic, WhO relapſed, or refuſed to ab- 
jure his opinions,” s delivered over to tlie ſecular 

arm, by thie biſhop or his edmmiſſaries, he ſhould 

be committed to the flames by the civil magiſtrate, 

before the whole people. This weapon did not 

long remain unempleyedlin the hands of the clergy. 
William Sautre, a clergyman in London, had been 
condemned by the eonvoration at Camerbury : his 
ſentence Was ratified by the houſe of peers; the 

king iſſued his writ for the execution; and the un- 

happy ſeQtary ſuffered the puniſhment: of fire, be- 


* 


cauſe he could not thindt as the church directed. 


What a fatal prelude to future horrors, probeeding 
| 'from'thefameſource? 12 4 1 let alt anow 
| (98 Hus yllidon Mittoza gelt to St yore 
| Bur all the prudence and precaution of Henry 
| could not ſhield him from numerous alarms// He 
| was threatened with an in vaſion from France, which 
| was only prevented by the diſorders in that ooun- 
| | try; and the revolution in England was ſpesdily 
followed by an inſurrection in Wales! Owen Glen- 
| dour, deſcended from the ancient princes of that 
| country, had become obnokidus on account of his 
| attachment to Richard; and Reginald lord Gray of 
_ Ruthyn, who was cloſely eohhected with the new 
1 king, and Who enjoyed à gleat fortune in the 
= Marches of Wales, thought/the. opportunity favour- 
able for oppreſſing lis neighbour; and 1akit g por 
ſeſſion of his eſtate. Glendour, provoked at the in- 


ö 
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zuſtice, and ſtill more at the indignity, recovered LETTER 
poſſeſſion by the ſword. Henry ſent aſſiſtance to — 
Gray, the Welch took part with Glendour: a tedious 
and troubleſome war was kindled, which Glendour 
long ſuſtained by his valour and activity, aided by 
the natural ſtrength of the country, and the un- 
tamed ſpirit of the inhabitants. 


Tux Scots alſo were tempted by theſe diſorders 
to make incurſions into England; and Henry, de- 
ſirous of taking revenge upon them, conducted an 
army, as far north as Edinburgh. But finding that 
the Scots would neither ſubmit nor give him bat- 
tle, he returned without effecting any thing of con- 
ſequence. Next ſeaſon however, Archibald earl of 
Douglaſs, who at the head of twelve thouſand men, 
attended by many of the principal nobility of Scot- 
land, had made an irruption into the northern coun- 
ties, was overtaken by the Piercies on his return, at 
Homeldon on the borders of England, where a 
_Herce battle enſued, and the Scots were totally A p. 402 
routed. Douglas himſelf was taken priſoner; as 1 
were *the Earls of Angus, Murray, Orkney, and 
many others of the Scottiſh nobility. and gentry ?. 


A. D. 1401. 


Wurm Henry received intelligence of this vie- 
tory, he ſent the earl of Northumberland orders not 
to ranſome his priſoners; which that nobleman re- 
garded as his right, by the laws of war received in 
_ that age. The king intended to detain them, that 
he might be able by their means to make an ad- 
vantageous E with Scotland; but by this ſelfiſh 
policy he gave freſh diſguſt to the Piercies. The 

impatient ſpirit of Harry Piercy, commonly known 

by the name of Hotſpur, and the factious diſpoſi- 
tion of the earl of Worceſter, younger brother of 

Northumberland, inflamed, the diſcontents of that 
nobleman; and the precarious title of Henry 

3 . tempted 
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tempted him to-ſeek revenge, by: overturning that 
rene which he had at firſt eſtabliſned. He enter- 
ee into n correſpondenes with Glendour ; he gave 
| liberty 40 the earl of Douglaſs, and made an alliance 
with that martial chieftain. But when war was rea- 
dy to break out, Northumberland was unfortunately 
ſeized witharfaddcrd illneſs at Berwick; and young 
Piercy, taking the command of the troops, ere 
towards Shrewſbury, . who to join his forces With 
Nr e RS mfg To iro off d 
EEB SS iin ot NY 105 undes 2 1918 1 Ts 
DT un king had happily a ſmall army on foot, with 
which he intended to act againſt the: Scots; and 
knowing the impottance of celerity in all civil wars, 


he inſtantiy hurried dou/n, in order to give battle to 


A. D. 1403 


rr 


the rebels Bi approached Piercy'near' 'Shrewſbury, 
before that nobleman was joined by: Glendour; and 
the policy of one leadet, and impatience of the other, 
made them haſten to a general engagement. The 
armies were near equal in number, conſiſting of 
about twelve thouſand men each and we ſcarcely 
find any battle in thoſe ages, where tlie ſnock was 
more terrible or more conflart, Henry expoſed his 

perſon; in the thickeſt of the fight; and the prince 
of Wales, his gallant ſon, whoſe military atchie ve 


ments became aſterwards fo famous, and: wWho here 


performed his noviciate in arms, ſignalized himſelf 


wa remarkable manner: Piereyfupported that re- 
non which he had acquired in many a bloody com- 


bat; and Donglaſs, his ancient enemy, and now 
his friend, ſtill appeared his rival amid the horror 
and cunfuſion its the! fight. This nobleman per- 


fſbrmed feuts of valour which ure almoſt incredible. 


He ſeemed determined that the. kingrof England 
| ſhould fall that day by his arrn. He! fought him 
all over ihe field: and as Henry had accoutred 
ſeveral captains in the royal garb, in order to 
encourage his troops, the ſword of Douglaſs ren- 
gered this honour fatal to many. But while the 

15 armies 
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armies were contending i in this furious manner, the 1zTTER 
death of Hotfpur, by an unknown hand, derided XXXIX, 
the victory, and the 'royalifis prevailed. There are 8 
ſaid to have fallen on this qo near 2 198 > Og 
land Une: Hundred | i prog mt ter 

Tur earl of Nannen end; kg tad 
fo his ſickneſs, had levied a freſh army; and was 
on his march to join his ſon'; but being oppoſed 

by the earl of Weſtmoreland, and hearing of the 
defeat at Shrewſbury, he diſmiſſed his forces, and 
came withra, ſmall retinue to the king at Vork. He 
pretended} that his ſole intention in arming was to 
mediate between the parties. Henry thought pro- 
per to accept of the apology, and even granted him 
a pardon for his offence: All the other rebels were 
treated with equal lenity; and except the earl of 
Worceſter and Sir Richard Vernon, who were 
reſted. as the chief authors of the infurrection, 
o perſon engaged in that dangerous enterpriſe 
een to have. peg by the Ry ri the execu- 
nomer o f or 58 
f 159} 09422 * 511 III 8 Nin e 511 8 . 
FTnfs kebellon was no Wenk | than A 7 
c ther was ready to break out, oh ried: by the earl 
of Nottingham and the archbiſfiop of Vork. But 
it was diſcovered! before it was ripe for execution, 
and the earl andi the archbiſhop! were both behead- 
edi. ;Nerthutnberland- alſo was concerned in this A. p. 1405. 
ſecond: rebellion, but made bis eſcape into Scot- 
land; whence returning to commit new diſorders, 
he Was ſlain at Bramham,; along with lord Bar- 
dolf . The death of Glendour, Which happened A.D.1407. 
about: the ſame time: freed Henry. from all his do- 
| meſtic enemies; and a fortunate event which threw 
the heir to the crown of Scotland into his hands, 
15 88 him alſo ſecure ( on vat att 
A ie den Af vl 1 Born 
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Kong ER III. king of Scotland, though a prince 


a , of ſlender capacity, was extremely innocent and in- 


offenſive in his conduct. But Scotland, at that time, 


Was ſtill leſs fitted than England for cheriſhing a ſo- 


vereign of ſuch a character. The duke of Albany, 
Robert's brother, a prince of a more boiſterous and 
violent diſpoſition, had aſſumed the government of 
the ſtate; and not ſatisfied with preſent authority, he 
entertained the criminal purpoſe of extirpating his 
brother's children, and of acquiring the crown to his 
own family. He threw into priſon David, his eldeſt 
nephew, who there periſhed by hunger; ſo that 
James, the younger brother of David, alone ſtood 
between the tyrant and the throne. Robert, there- 
fore, ſenſible of his ſon's danger, embarked him on 


board a ſhip, with a view of ſending him to France, 
and truſting him to the protection of that friendly 


power. Unfortunately, however, the veſſel was taken 
7 the Engliſh ; and tho? there ſubſiſted at that time 
a truce between the two kingdoms, Henry refuſed 
to reſtore the young prince to his liberty : but he 
made ample amends for this want of generoſity, by 
beſtowing on James an excellent education, which 


- afterwards. qualified him, when he mounted the 


throne, to reform, in ſome meaſure, the rude and 
barbarous manners of his native country. 


Tux remaining part of the reign of Henry IV. 
was chiefly ſpent in regulating the affairs of his king- 
dom ; which he at length brought into much order, 
by his valour, prudence, and addreſs. In his latter 
years, however, he began to turn his eyes towards 
thoſe bright projects, which his more fortunate ſon 
carried to ſo great a length againſt the French mo- 


narchy; but his declining health prevented him from 
A. D. 1413. attempting to put any of them in execution. He died 


at Weſtminſter in the forty- ſixth year of his age, and 
the thirteenth of his reign, with the reputation of a 
wiſe prince, a prudent king, but a bad man; and 
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yet if we conſider the ciroumſtances 1 in which he was LETTER 
involved, we can hardly conceive any perſon to car- AN- 
ry his ambition to the fame height, and tranſmit a 
throne to his Fami en na wo ee to humanity. 
BTR: 10 18191 
WI ſhould now examine! the affairs of France 
under Charles VI. as an introduction to the reign of 
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The GERMAN EMPIRE and its Dependencies, Roms, 
and the ITALIAN STATES, from the Acceſſion of 
WixcksLAus, 0 the Death f -S1G1s8MUND. 


( » OE 


German empire, my dear 

vw, Philip, becomes always more important to us, in 
proportion as we advance in the narration, though 

the empire itſelf grew daily leſs conſequential. ' We 


now approach two principal events in the hiſtory of 
the church : the Great Schiſm in the Weſt, and the 
Council of Conftance, 


urn T 148 hiftory of the 


AD. 1378. WINCESLAUs, at the age of ſeventeen, ſucceed- 
| ed his father, Charles IV. in the government of the 
empire, and on the throne of, Lohe, when the 

church was divided by one of thoſe conteſts ſo diſ- 

| | graceful to Chriſtianity. The Ttalians had raiſed to 
the pontificate Urban VI. who. confirmed the elec- 

| tion of the new emperor, and the French had cho- 
ſen Clement VII. During theſe troubles Winceſlaus 
appointed Jadoc, marquis of Moravia, his vicar- 
general in Italy; laid injunctions upon him to in- 
quire which of the two perſons choſen was the true 
pope ; to acknowledge and protect him whom he 
ſhould find to be canonically elected, and to expel 
by force the other, who had intruded himſelf into 
the chair. He likewiſe held a diet at Nuremburg, 
and afterwards one at Frankfort, where the affair of 
the popes being examined, Urban VI. was acknow- 
ledged by the German biſhops and archbiſhops, 
and Winceſlaus and the princes of the empire en- 


gaged to protect him in the papacy *. 


AFTER 


17 


__ — — 
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Ar rER the diet of Frankfort, the emperor repair-LeTTER - 
ed to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he reſided ſome time, t. 
becauſe the plague: raged in Bohemia; and here he 
gave himſelf up to all manner of debauchery, ne- 
glecting the affairs of the empire to ſuch a degree, 
that the princes and towns of Germany were obliged 
to enter into aſſociations for their mutual defence. At 
the ſame time Italy was torn to pieces by the ſchiſm 
in the church. Clement, who had taken Rome from 
his rival, was expelled in his turn by the citizens, 
and afterwards ſettled at Avignon, the former reſi- 
dence of the French pontiffs. Urban uſed his victory 
like a/tyrant ! but all prieſts in power, it has been 
ſaid, are tyrants. The famous Joan, queen of Na- 
ples, of whom I have already had occaſion to ſpeak, 
firſt experienced the effects of his vengeance. 


Tus princeſs, who had imprudently eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Clement, had been ſeveral times married, 
but had no children by any of her huſbands; ſhe 
therefore adopted Charles Durazzio, the natural heir 
to her kingdom, and the only remaining deſcendant 
of the houſe of Anjou in Naples. But Durazzio, 
thinking it too long to wait for the crown till the na- 
tural death of his adoptive mother, aſſociated him- 
ſelf with pope Urban, who crowned him king of 
Naples at Rome, on condition that he ſhould: beſtow 
the principality of Capua on Francis Prignano, ne- 
phew to his holineſs. Urban alſo depoſed queen 
Joan, and declared her guilty of hereſy and high- 
treaſon. Theſe ſteps being taken, the pope and 
Durazzio marched towards Naples. The church 
plate and church lands were ſold, in order to facili- 
tate the conqueſt. Joan, meanwhile, was deſtitute 
both of money and troops. In this extremity, ſhe 
invited to her aſſiſtance Lewis of Anjou, brother to 
Charles V. of France; but Lewis, whom ſhe adopt- 
ed in the room of the ungrateful Durazzio, arrived 
too late to defend his benefactreſs, or diſpute the 
5 | 2 kingdom 


A. D. 1380. 
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EY kingdom which ſhe had conferred upon him. The 

pope and Durazzio entered Naples, after havi 

defeated and taken priſoner Otlio of Brunſwick; the | 

queen's huſpand. All 'reſrftance now appeared 1 mn 

vain, and flight alone ſeemed practicable 5 but even : 

in this the unfortunate Joan failed: ſhe fell into the 

uſurper's hands; Who, in order to give ſome colour 

to his barbatityʒ declared himſelf the avenger of the 

murder of her firſt huſpand. Lewis, king of Hun- 

gary, was conſulted with regard to the fate of the 

unhappy queen: he replied; that ſſie muſt ſuffer 

the ſanie deatli which ſhe had infſicted on her huſ- 

b. 1399- band Andrew and Durazzib ordered her to be 

5 ſmothered between two mattreſſes *. Thus periſh- 
| ed the famous Joan I. queen of Naples, WhO was 
celebrated by Petrarch and Boccace; and whoſe 
life, — and cataſtrophe, have a Y fingular re- 
+ ſemblance to thoſe of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
queen of Scotland, whom I wal} afterwards have 
. en to mention; - PH OMEDW ETA CID . 5 
9H DV HY 2614 7 big} it; 34 T1 TL. 13 HOG: 3.5 1 1428 
W ho one balleye women thus ſunk bolieach 
the arm of power, another-roſe ſuperior to all refiſt- 
ance. On the death of Olaus, king of Denmark, 

/ his mother Margaret aſcended the throne; with ahe 
unanimous conſent of the people; and even reeom- 
mended herſelf ſo ſtrongly to the Swedes, who were 
oppreſſed by their dw] King Albert, that they re- 
nounced their allegiance to that prinee, and made 
her à ſolemn tender of their erowii. In conſequence 
of this offer, Margaret marched' to'their' aſſiſtance; 

A. D. 1387. defeated Albert, who! was depoſed, and obliged to 
retire to the dominions of his brother the duke of 
Mecklenburg, on which ſhe aſſumed the reins of 

government, and was diſtinguiſhed by the * 
tion of the Semiramis of the North; 


bel een .omgw 7 ABD, l . 


MANN Wiriceſlaus. continued Age 
debauchery and ſeemed induſtrious in 2 
| ine 
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the implacable hatred of his ſubjects by the extraor- LETTER: 
dinary taxes he impoſed, and the eruelties which he e 469” 
exerciſed upon people of all ranks. In order to fa- 
miliarize himſelf to blood and carnage, he deſcended 
- ſo low, as to contract an intimacy with the public 
executioner, whom. he diftinguithed by the appella- 
tion of his goſſip; and in one of his fits of intoxicati- 
on, he is ſaid to a ne n ren Wengen 
1 . 
oO account wo theſe gab bY and of felling 
the rights of the empire, both in Italy and Germa- 
ny, the electors aſſembled at the caſtle of Laenſtein A D. 199 
on the Rhine, depoſed W inceſlaus, and raiſed to 
the imperial dignity Frederic duke of Brunſwick 
and Lunenburg; but he being baſely murdered 
by count W aldeck before his coronation, mt GE 
ed nen count NONE e 1 571 leben 


* +7: 4 * A, 1 it 3.44 


of his eee te that he ſaid, when he received the 
intelligence, We are overjoyed to be. delivered 
„ from the burden of the empire; becauſe we: ſhall 
have more leiſure to apply ourſelves to the go- 
e verument of our own kingdom :?. and it muſt be 
owned, that during the nineteen years, which he af- 
terwards reigned in Bohemia, his conduct was much 

leſs exceptionable. But though the indolent Win- 
ceſlaus was ſo little concerned at the loſs of the em- 
pire, he was ſenſibly affected by what touched him 
more nearly, tho ſeemingly of leſs moment; for he 
is faid to have deſired, as a laſt mark of the fidelity 
of the imperial cities, that they pet n ou 

25 * ſome butts of their beft wine.“ 1 S, 
[Tum firſt expedition -6f the new „Emperor was 
againſt Galeazo Viſconti, whom Winceſlaus had 
(RY * of Milan, and who not contented: _ 
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ungen this promotion, propoſed. by force of arms to make 
A bimſelf maſter of Florence, Mantua, Bologna, and 


other towns and countries, to be incorporated with 
his duchy. In order 10 preſer ve theſe territories, 
and recover the imperial authority in Italy, Robert 


A. D. 4. marched anto the duchy of Milan, and encamped 


before the city of Brixen; but Galeazo was ſo well 
provided with troops and military ſtores, that the 
emperor was obliged to return to Germany, with- 
out being able to effect any thing of importance. 


T x retreat of Robert left the field open to Ga- 
leazo, who now projected nothing leſs than the con- 
queſt of the whole kingdom of Italy: and fortune at 
firſt ſeemed to ſecond his views. He made himſelf 
maſter of the city of Bologna, and was on the eve 
of reducing Florence, when he was attacked by a 
malignant fever, which at once put an end to his 


A. D. 1403. life and his projects. As he left only one daughter, 
who was not of "ge, a favourable opportunity was 
0 


afforded Robert of retrieving the affairs of the em- 
pire in Italy. But the German princes were ſo lit- 
tle pleaſed with his firſt expedition, that they would 
not grant him ſupplies. for a ſecond : he therefore 
employed himſelf in appeaſing the troubles of Ger- 


many, and in aggrandiſing his own electorate; to 


which he, added the fiefs of Gegenbach, Ortem- 
berg; Offenburg, Zell, Hermanbach, and ſeveral 
other lordſhips of Allace, purchaſed of ihe biſhop 


. In the meantime Bohemia was involved in new 
diſorders. by the preaching of John Huſs, rector of 
the univerſity of Prague, who had embraced the 

opinions of Wickliffe, and was excommunicated by 


— 
E 5 


the pope. The publication of this ſentence was fo 


lowed by troubles and ſedition : Winceſlaus ſhut 
himſelf up in the fortreſs. of Viſigrade, and Jon 
8 ] | LULS 


WO DENN E UNO cfg 


Huſs retired to Huffitlet, the 3 place" of hie fen 10 2 al ; 


 wherehe appealed from the 18 5 of the Pope 

a — of Trinity, and JIE to the” cardinals,” 
| 0 giye an account of his faith, even at the 
hen fire, Mgr an 0 ene i Re 


tures and -ſermons * fro” n 
Ai 180. 2 179 1 Um 1 . wth it; WP S AA 
Tun Roma chürch not gig fufkerec om hits | 
innovations} But allo cominued in 4 fate of diftrac- 
tion from the 5 which ſtill remained, and 
which thi HE emperor 19 5 5 9 7 to 2 1 
Gregor XII. WHO wv; acknowledge in H 
cofvened a couneil at Aqulleis, 5 NE, 191024 
Robert, and òthet Chriſtian princes, in'order to con- 
fider this matter: Benedict XIII who was owried in 
France, held another cout! at Catalonia; tie car 
dinals N Athird at Piſa, and the emnperor 


ps diet, for be fame" purpoſe, al F. 1 eit I ,& 


t, after 10 "debates," the opinions of the . 
— were droſded between the twopopes;” 
teater p | t of the archbiſhop ade d a8 0 
tlie cauſe of the Cärdinals; büt the emp: 
vor, the ärchbiſhop of 'Triets, the: dale of 11 
and ſomne Others, declared for Gregory, who propo- 
fed that a'couneil ſhould be h tu 87 5 in Friuli, 
under the n of Rol whoſe” ene he 
protmiſed to abide” The 0 de ef ge ent att 
_ archbiſhop, 9 Alick hig chan 
cellor, as ambaſſadors to Piſa, to prove 57 earned 
arguments, that the cardinals ought not to depoſe A. D. 2410. 
Gregory. But theſe ambaffadöts finding they: 5 
make rfid egnverts to thewopitiion, and kbar the Car- 
dinals, attached to Wince aus would not everi de- 
knowledge their maſter as eee APpenled from. 
the'councitof Pita to an ceaurnenieales cotficil;and re- 
tired without*t King Jeade. The cafdtnals however 
ere 0 the Spenden of the to PoPEs, and 
, I. M m raiſed 
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n raiſed neren chair Alexander V. by viel 


means the ſchiſm was increaſed, there being now 
ee ec neee 9 Arc F:1 78 2 
i A At. = 151915 3371 18 He 55 yo bi £3 
AD. 143 355 Rongk x died ſoon after. this pious: negociation, 
and before he was able to ſettle che affairs of the 

Holy See. He was ſucceeded in the empire by 
Sigiſmund, brother to the depoſed-Winceſlaus, and 

| Hungary. ;:a.prinee of experience and abili- 
hg and whole firſt care was to heal the wounds. of 
the e For this re he convoked a gene- 
ral council at Conſtance, with. the concurrence of 

pope Jabn. XXII, ſucceiſor of Alexander V. 

bn | his 163} 91. „490 ati? 05:50 ctv 11 Jlork> 5c) 

| nl, where Sigiſmund appeared in 
0 all his Ce were preſent a prodigious number of 
Cardinals, prelates, doctors; more than an hundred 
ſoyereign princes; one hundred and eight counts; 
to hundred barons; and twenty-ſeven ambaſſadors 
from. the ſeveral European courts, who, alt vied with | 
each other in luxury, and magni There 
were alſo five. hundred, players on infiroments, call- 
eg! in thoſe times Minticels, and ſeven hundred — 

SEND. e who were protected by the 


Y 333 * 795 
8 ernten D r inn B07 


N * Mind: *7 „n IHdOW: , =o 5 5 T: 3194 81 
. N the 11 84 the fathers of the j . 
1 that nothing could ſo effectually contribute 
i dare edi the nion MED the Church as the reſigna - 
tion; of the bl Ft or, e pacy. John XXIII. 

ente 


d to this opinion, 
and —— ed to crop Hoe provided Angelo 
| 2 who had aſſumed the name of Gregory XII. 


A de Luna, diſtinguiſhed by that of Benedict 

would anitate him in that act of ſelf-denial. 
. was no ſooner made, than the empe - 
ror he; from his chair, and ran and embraced the 

8 0 0 * e eee e | 
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tion.” He was alſo ſolemnly thanked by the patri-LtTTER 
arch of Antioch, in the name of the Whole coul. , 
But John after wards repented of this condeſcenſion 
and, by the aſſiſtance of Frederic duke of Auſtria, 
fled from Conſtance in the myght, N 8 in wen. D. 1474 
_ of a poſtillon . 2 „ . 
2 GOATS. 20075897 | * 
Tars unexpected retteat at feſt Aiconcerted the 
| councily which John declared to be diſſolved in con- 
ſequence of his feceſſion; but they at length agreed, 
after many learned arguments, hat a council is 
ſuperior to the pope; confirmed the ſentence of 
John's depoſition; decreed that no utlier pope ſhould 
i be e choſen. aun the conſent of the council; and 


Auded — the papacy. "Finding them Aus — 
termined, Jom thought proper to yield to the tor- 
— rather than run the riſk of * Wr — By 
attempting to oppoſe it. He quietly a C _— 
in — and Help rege 5e Toni =_ 
cate, the marks of which he immediately reſign- b iF 
ed u, Soon after this reſignation, Gregory XII. 
ſent a legate to the emperor and council to renounce 
his title in the ſame manner; but the proud Spani- 
ard, Peter de Luna, would not yield : he fe 
obſtinate'to/the laſt. 1 0 

770 15805 ele d bl An wel 5 
Tan affir of John Huſs came nent upon the 
carpet. John, as has been already obſerved, had 
imbibed the opinions ef Wiekliffe, and converted - 
to his ow] way of thinking an infinite number of 6 
people of all ranks. Among others, lis doctrine 
was "embraced by Jerome of Prague, a man of 
learnirig, whom A engaged as his colleague, and 
who propagated the new religion with great warmth.” 
They had been ſummoned to appear before the 
court of e but refuſed to obey the citation: they 
1 | * E e e 
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condeſcended however to appear at the council of 
9 the doctrine they pro- 


AD. 145. feſſed; and Huſs, being provided with a ſafe- con- 


duct from the emperor, attempted to defend the 
articles of his faith before the fathers of the council, 
who ſeemed inclined to condemn him unheard, 
when the emperor deſired them to liſten to what 
Huſs had to ſay in his own defence. He was ac- 
cordingly queſtioned in preſence of Sigiſmund, and 
accuſed of hereſy in thirty-nine articles; part of 
_ which he denied, and part he offered to defend: but 
his voice was drowned by the noiſe which was pur- 
e made by the cardinals; and on his refuſing to 
Abjure all the thirty-nine articles, he was immediate- 
ly declared a ſower of ſedition, a hardened heretic, a 
diſciple, and defender of Wickliffe. As ſuch he was 
degraded by four biſhops, ſtripped of his ſacerdotal 
habit, and cloathed in a lay dreſs; his hair was cut in 
form of a croſs; upon his head was put a paper mi- 
tre, rr with the repreſentation of three devils, 
and he was delivered over to the ſecular judge, who 
-eondemined him and his writings to the flames, and 
fixed the day of his execution „ when he died with 
Arrxx the execution of John Huſa, the council 
reſumed the affair of Peter de Luna, who ſtill obſti- 
nately refuſed to quit his pretenſions to the papacy. 
On this occaſion Sigiſmund offered to go to Spain 
in perſon, and engage the mediation of Ferdinand 
king of Arragon, with whom Peter had taken re- 
fuge; by which means the emperor hoped to obtain 
a voluntary renunciation, like that of the other two, 
before the council ſhould proceed to extremity. 
He ſet out accordingly! for Spain, accompanied by 

twelve deputies from the council; and on his arrival 
at Perpignan, he entered into a negociation with 
Benedict, otherwiſe Peter de Luna, the reſult of 
which was ſens to the council, though by no means 
| 1 anſwerable 
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anſwerable to his expectations. The obſtinacy of LETTER 
Benedict was inſurmoumtable, and incenſed the 
_ emperor to ſuch a degree, that he threatened to ob- A. P. 1434. 
tain by force that aſſent. which the pope refuſed to 
grant by fair means; and Benedict, in conſequence 
_ of theſe menaces, retired to the fortreſs of Paniſcola, 
where he reſolved to preſerve his pontifical dignity 
to his lateſt breath. This unexpected flight depriv- 
ed him of all his partizans: the king of Arragon, 
with all the princes and biſhops of his party, ſent | 
deputies to the emperor at Narbonne, where it Was A. D. 1416. 
agreed, that the council ſnould invite all the former 
adherents of Benedict to come to Conſtance, and 
join their endeavours for re-eſtabliſhing the peace 
of the church; and that, on their arrival, a new 
Pope ſnould be choſen. eig 15111 n l 


Duni xo the abſence of Sigiſmund, the trial of 
Jerome of Prague engaged the attention of the 
council. This man had repaired to Conſtance, 
with a deſign to aſſiſt John Huſs in making his de- 
fence; but perceiving he had nothing to hope from 
the we wee — the 2 he reſolved to retire 
with all expedition into Bohemia. Being appre- 
hended, aba upon the road, he 3 wich 
chains, and brought back o Conſtance; where, in - 
order to avoid the puniſhment of fire, he ſolemnly . | 
_ abjured:the opinions of Wickliffe and Huſs. But : # 
he afterwards eſpouſed the ſame. doctrines, being 
aſhamed to ſurvive his maſter, who had encqunter- is 
ed death with ſo much firmneſs, was condemned to = 


de flames as a wicked apoſtate, and ſuffered” with 

3 of great fortitude It. 34 1100 Toy > VOTES Thy 7 N 7 ; 
 TILCITFFO of\b frac | ITY . 147690) 165 roll f 

Paco the Florentine, ſeeretary to pope John, 

and one of the firſt reſtorets of letters, who was pre- | 

ſent on this occaſion, ſays he never heard any thing BB 

chat approached fo nearly to the eloquence, of the | 

ancient 'Greeks and Romans, as the ſpeech which 

= Jerome 
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LETTER Jerome made to his judges. He ſpoke,” exclaims 
Poggio, “like — and walked to the ſtake 
with as much chearfulneſs, as that great loſo · 
64 ee crack "ih TR of hemlock !?) 
nd gin bus 10. er 
Rr aun he return of Sigiſmund; the enn 
A.D.r 4r7. ceeded againſt Benedict for conturnacy, when the 
. definitive ſentence of his depoſition Was pronounc- 
ed. Their next care was the election of a new 
pope: and Otho Colonna; who poſſeſſed the accom- 
pliſhments of a prince, and the virtues of a prelate, 
was unanimouſly choſen on St. Martin's day, whence 
he took the name of Martin V. Never was the in- 
Lr any pontiff attended with greater 
pomp. He rode in proceſſion to the cathedral, 
mounted od a white horſe; the emperor and the 
elector of Brandenburg on foot) leading it hy the 
reins - A numerous crowd of princes; the ambaſſa-· 
dots of all the kings, and the fathers of the oouncil, 
cloſed the train. When he entered the cathedral; 
the triple crown was placed upon his head, andi he 
returned in the ſame auguſt hannes ako 2lnil io 
* ONE Dis Host Hatt mn e ibn as. 90 
Pu important affair of the Kekiſin! being thus 
concluded, every thing elſe was regulated by the 
A P.1438 council which broke up in its forty · fifti feſſion. 
The diſputes about religion, however;-ſtillraged 
with greater violende than ever. The Huſſites in 
Prague were ſo much offended at being prohibited 
he cup in the ſacrament of the euchariſt (contrary, 
as they affirmed; to the expreſs word of bur Saviour, 
who ſays; 8 Except ye eat the fleſh: of the ſon of 
1 4 man, and drink his blood, ye have no liſe in 
<.you'!”) that they raiſed a furious tumult, forced 
the town houſe, and murdered the magiſtrates, H 
were e ee in Fee ener D hb | 
el n err 
Tus neu of this deform filled the court ww 
Winceſlaus with the utmoſt conſternation, and _ | 
: | e ; f 0 
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| an impreſſion on that puſillanimous prince, LETTE LETTE 
what he Was ſeized with an apoplexy, of which he eee 
died a fe- days. Ne was ſucceeded in the king | 
dom of Bohemis' by his brother Sigiſmund; already ' 
emperor, and king of Hungary ; yet this powerful 
prince Mas ſeveral times defeated: by Ziſca, then 
general of the Huſſites, who revenged the Trane: ind 5 
cheir apoſtle by en ee mnt 
WSR-8 10 0129519 or agw 5185 tao Sd T þ5 
IBOPARITICEL AR accountof the war bitmerm the 
emperor and the Huſſites, would interfere with more 
important matters, without anſweruig any valuable 
Purpoſe : I ſhall therefore only obſerve that Ziſca | 
continued maſter of Bohemia till his death, when he a. P. 1444. 
* drum to be made of . 1 
g the fymbol of victory. He was 
the command by Procopius, ſurnamed the 2 
becauſe he had been a prieſt, and who ſupported 
his party>with no leſs er than his ptedeceſſor. 
He boldly defended their cauſe in the council of 
Baſil, where many things were diſputed; ;whictrit 1s 4 b. 1433. 
of little conſequence for you to know: and though 
he was unſucceſsful in that negociation, and alſo in 
a battle with the cathofcs, in which he was mortal- 
1 wounded, yet the Huſſites, even in this extremi- 
ty obtained a general amneſty; the confirmation ofa. 9. 2434. 
their privileges; and the right of uſing the cup in 
the communion; which, to them, was a kind of 
triumph : tts to Hoot of 51% i 
„XIII 03} ftingrous: tl 10 10575 6136 tl at dο 
Arx this parifieution, Gigiſcnnnd: enliſted the 
| Huſſites in his army, and led them againſt the 
Turks, ho had made an irruption into Hungary, 
and were defeated with great flaughter by theſe 
bardy veterans. But though: Sigiſmund had been 
ſo fortunate as to regain the affections of the Bohe- 
mians, he loft it anew by attempting to tyrannize 
es their conſciences; and e- . 1437+ 
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LETT! ER from a ſecond 3 He nominated as his ſucceſf- 
w——- for in the. kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia Al- 
A. D. 1438. bert, duke of Auſtria, his ſon-inzlaw; who was re- 

cognized 4 1 8 ſtates, and alſo raiſed to the em- 


| bY ire. The houſe of Auſtria s ever ſince Feetsred 
e imperial throne, | 5 
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| PL END many keſpectable 1 
Vas a narrow- minded bigot; and contrary to the 

| diftates of Fang policy, as well as of humanity, 
was ,guilty of the m "detcſtable of all tyranny, 
that of 1 9 05 on the will. His wife Barbara is ſaid 

ta have been a perſon of a Wore enlarged way of 

Wn thinking, thou h not mare to! her honour.) She de- 
nied a future eld the ſupreme good to 
conſiſt in ſenſ il Dien . for which ec, ſhe. ſet 

1 no bounds to er icentious Amen 1 7 the death 


tion e to. er the example 05 che turtle, 
Which after having 155 its mate, e chuſes ano— 


1 er & Win; 1 ſhe, <inflance, 15 800 that lives 

Lin ee oh oliyuc de, m the habitations of 

| 4 ee © 11 ie hich we, kno! little ? Is the exam- 

5 40 As e more fot le, or more 1 for imitation, than 
. . «th at of te oh pigeon. and, the arrow, birds always 


in out view, and, whoſe, loves and joys are in 
9 continual. Mere en Fas 
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Tur affairs of France nom claim your attention. 
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FR anceifrom the Death of Cranes V. 10 the In- 
va ſion of that Kingdom by HENRY V. of ENGLAND. | 


TEE death of Charles V. of France, my dear Lx TTER 
Philip, which happened, as I have already obſerved, ., 
ſoon after that of Edward III. of England, and the A. D. 1379. 
youth of his ſon Charles VI. put the two kingdoms 
in a ſimilar ſituation. Both were under the govern- 
ment of minors: and the jealouſies between the three 
uncles of Charles VI. the Dukes of Anjou, Berri, and 
Burgundy, diſtracted the affairs of France even 
more than the rivalry between the Dukes of Lan- 
caſter, York, and Glouceſter, the three uncles of 
Richard II. difordered thoſe of England. But a par- 
ticular account of theſe diſtractions would. be incon- 
ſiſtent with my preſent purpoſe, ; which is only to 
delineate the great line of hiſtory, and make you ac- 
quainted with the more remarkable events, or ſuch 
as have a particular influence upon government or 
manners. In the reign of Charles VI. no enterpriſe 
of conſequence was undertaken, and government 
and mantiers were equally unknown. I ſhall there- 
fore conſider the hiſtory of France, during this pe- 
riod, only as an introduction to the invaſion of that 
kingdom by Henry V. of England. - © + 


I proportion as the king advanced in years, the - 
factions were compoſed. His uncle the Duke of 
Anjou died; and Charles himſelf, aſſuming the 
reins of government, diſcovered ſymptoms of ge- A. p. 2388. 
nius and ſpirit, which revived the drooping hopes 
of his country men. But this promiſing ſtate of things 
was of ſhort duration. The unhappy Charles fell 
ſuddenly into a fit of frenzy which rendered him 
incapable of exerciſing his authority; and tho” he 


partly 
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LETTER partly recovered from this diſorder, he was ſubject to 

[ ſuch frequent relapſes, that his judgment was gra- 

A. D. 2392. dually impaired, and he became e of er 
5 ſuing any ficady plan of government. 
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Tux king's firſt relapſe is ſaid to fave been Ge- 
caſioned by the following accident: the queen 
having married one of her maids of honour to a 
perſon of diſtinction, the nuptials were intended 
to be celebrated with great pomp at the palace 
of the queen-dowager, relict of Philip of Valois. 
Among other amuſements there was to be a-maſ- 
querade : à cireumſtance which furniſhed five 
Young noblemen with the extravagant idea of 
appearing as naked ſavages: and ſuch was the 
indelicacy of the times, that the king made one of 
the party. Their dreſs, which fate cloſe to their 
bodies, was of linen covered with roſin, that, white. 
hot, had been powdered with fur: and the ſecret. 
Was ſo well kept, that, when they appeared, they 
were not known, but their whim wias highly: he a 
uded. The ducheſs of Berri laid hold of 
ing; ſeeing him robuſt and well made, and told 
him; the would not let him go; tilb ſhe knew-who e 
he was. In the meantime the reſt began to dance; 
when the duke of C Orleans, out of levity, making u 
feint of running a lighted) torch againſt one of the 
favages, ſet his combuſtible habit on fire; The flame 
Was quickly communicated to the reſt, and this ſcene. 
of wanton mirth was inſtantly changed; into ſorro w- 
and diſtreſs. But in the midſt of their torments the 
0 maſks cried out continually, . Save the king! fave 
| the king - And the ducheſs of Berri ſuddenly 
recollecting that he muſt be the maſlæ that ſtood 
next her, immediately threw her robes over him, 
angel! wrapping them cloſe about him, put out the 
One of the maſks, by jumping into a ciſtern 
of wabin faved/his life: the other four were ſo ter- 
Lens * that they died in wo days; and the king 
1 
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was ſo much affected with the fright, that it OCCA-LETTER: | 
fioned a return of his diſorder, which afterwards . — — 


nerally 8 him er or h times a 7 to 180 
end of his life *. | TN 


H1sTORY- Gee affords any 17 dei of a court 
or country more corrupt, and at the ſame time more 
miſerable, than that of this unfortunate monarch and 
his ſubjects, in conſequence of his/infirmity. The 
adminiſtration fell again into the hands of the dukes 
of Berri and Burgundy, who excluded the duke! of 
Orleans, the king's brother, under pretence of his 

youth, from any ſhare in the government, and even 
from the ſhadow of authority. The caſe: however 
was very different with regard to the ducheſs of 

Orleans: young, beautiful, and inſinuating, ſhe ac 

quired ſuch an aſcendaney over the king, that ſne 
governed him at her pleaſure. Nay, what is more 
extraordinary, it was ſhe only that could govern 
him; for in t Nane of his malady he knew y nobody | 
elſe; not even the queen. Hence it was rumoured = 

by the-ducheſs of Burgundy, who envied her/influ- 9 1 

ence; that ſne had bewitched the king; and in order 5 

- toheighten the odium, it was inſinuated, that the 

duke of Orleans had alfo bewitched che queen 

That both were under the influence of enchant- 

merit is not to be doubted: but it was only that 

of youth, wit, and beauty, whoſe. aſſiduities ſo often 

faſcinate the ſuſceptible heart; and, when unre- 

ſtrained by principle or ee e lead it in the 
chains of looſe deſire. Ter Ar. S ei tit Nis 
 DVB1 4 ivr; A SAFTY RE? m 7 0 dri een 
Waun — in this ftbativa the duke of x. D. 1403. 
Burgundy died. He was fucceeded in the duchy by 

his ſon, John count of Nevers, who diſputed the ad- 

miniſtration with the duke of Orleans, now ſing: 

into credit, and hoped to govern France as his fa- 

wer had done. Propinquity to the crown pleaded in 
flavour of the latter: the former derived un | 
| rom 
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LETTER from his ſuperior power ; the death of his mother 
* — f = having added the county of F landers to his father's 


extenſive dominions. The people were divided be- 
tween theſe contending princes; and the king, now 
reſuming and now dropping his authority, kept the 
victory undecided, and prevented any regular ſet- 
tlement of the ſtate, by the n ane of either 


gears ch 


Ber at length the hikes of Oden and 3 
ay; ſeemingly moved by the cries of the nation, and 
ſwayed by the interpoſition of common friends, 
agteed to bury all paſt quarrels in oblivion, and to 
enter into a league of mutual amity. They ſwore 
before the altar to the ſincerity of this friendſhip : 
the prieſt adminiſtered the ſacrament to both of 
them; and they gave to each other every pledge 
that could be deemed ſacred among men. All this 
ſolemn preparation, however, was only a cover for 
the baſeſt treachery, deliberately premeditated by 


4.5. 1406. the duke of Burgundy. He had hired ruffians, who 


aſſaſſinated his rival in the ſtreets of Paris: The au- 
thor of the erime was for ſome days unknown, as 

the aſſaſſins eſcaped; and the duke endeavoured to 
conceal the part wich he took in it; but being de- 
tected, he embraced a reſolution ſtill more criminal, 
and more dangerous to eee _ eee en 
aud ern ine nene 2 

| 1 Hs. claſs! hs — —— — the — —— 
'of Paris; and that tribunal of juſtice heard the ha- 
rangues of the duke of Burgundy's advocate in de- 
fene of aſſaſſination, 'which' he denominated tyran- 
nicide, without prenouncing any ſentErice of con- 
demnation againſt this deteſtable doctrine. The 
ſarne queſtion was afterwards agitated before the 
council of Conſtance; and it was with difficulty that 
a feeble deciſion in favour of the contrary opinion, 


was obtained from thoſe fathers of the church, the LETTER 


miniſters of the Prince of Peace : — 


Bur the miſchievous effects of that tenet, had they 
been before any wiſe doubtful, appeared ſufficiently - 
from the preſent incidents. The commiſſion of this 
crime, which deſtroyed all truſt and ſecurity, ren- 
dered the war implacable between the French par- 
ties, and cut off every means of peace and accom- 
modation. The princes of the blood, combining 
- with the young duke of Orleans and his brothers, 
made violent war on the duke of Burgundy; and 
the unhappy king, ſeized: ſometimes by one party, 
ſometimes by another, transferred alternately to 
each of them the appearance of legal authority. The 
provinces were laid waſte by mutual depredations: 
aſſaſſinations were every where committed, from the 
animoſity, of the ſeveral leaders; or, what was equal- 
by terrible, executions were ordered, without any 
legal trial, by pretended eourts of judicature. 


Tux whole kingdom was diſtinguiſhed into two 
parties, the Burgundians, and the Armagnacs; for ſo 
the adherents of the young duke of Orleans were 
called, from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law 
to that prince. The city of Paris, diſtracted be- 
tween them, but inclining more to the Burgundians, 
was a perpetual ſcene of blood and vielence. The 1 
king and royal family were often detained captives } 
in the hands of the populace: their miniſters; were | F 
butchered or impriſoned before their eyes; and it ' 
was dangerous for any man, amid theſe enraged 
factions, to be. diſtinguiſhed by a ſtrict adherence 
to the principles of probity and honouͥ. 
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Dugix this ſcene; of general violence, there 
aroſe into ſome conſideration a body of men, which 
uſually makes no figure in public tranſactions in 
peaceable times; and that was the ene of 
aris, 
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SETTER Paris, whoſe opinion was ſometimes demanded, and 
le more frequently offered, in the multiplied diſputes | 
between the parties. The ſchiſm by which the 
church was at that time divided, and which occa- 
ſioned frequent controverſies in the univerſity, had 
raiſed the profeſſors to an unuſual degree of impor- 
tance ; and this connexion between literature and 
religion, had beſtowed on the former a conſequence, 
which reaſon, and knowledge have ſeldom been able 


to obtain among men. But there was another ſo= 


_ ciety, whoſe ſentiments were ſtill more deciſive at 
Paris, namely, the fraternity of butchers, who, un- 
der the direction of their ringleaders, had declared 
for the duke of Burgundy, and committed the moſt 
violent outrages againſt the oppoſite party. In or- 
der to counterbalance this power, the Armagnacs 
made intereſt with the fraternity of carpenters: the 
populace ranged themſelves on the one ſide or the 
other; and the fate of the ul e e e on. _ 
F cf: either Panty: od, 


* advantage which night be ks thefs. 
confuſions, was eaſily perceived in England; and, 
| according to the maxims which uſually prevailamong 
nations, it was determined to lay hold of the favour- 
able riunity. Henry, IV. Who was courted by 
beth the French x parties, fomented the quarrel, by 
alternately ſending aſſiſtance to both: but his ſon, 
Henry V. impelled by the vigour of youth, and the 
ardour of ambition, determined to puſn his advan- 
tages to a greater length, and to carry war into the 
4 5. 141; heart of France. In conſequence of this reſolution 
he aſſembled a great fleet and army at Southamp- 
ton, and invited all the military men in the king- 
dom to attend him. Rut before I ſpeak of the ſuc- 
ceſs of that enterpriſe, I uſt ſay a few Words, my 
dear la the "Oy _ ae V. prior to this ; 
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5g E eb Bebe of Rey W. with LETTER 
whoſe character you are already acquainted, had fo XII. 
much infected his temper with Jealouſy, that he en- 
tertained unreaſonable ſuſpicions with regard to the 
fidelity of bis eldeſt ſon; and, during the latter yearsof 
his life he excluded that prince from all ſnare in pub- 
lie buſineſs.” The active ſpirit of young Henry, re- 
trained from its proper exerciſe, broke out in ex- 
travagancies of every kind”: the riot of pleaſure, 
the frolic of debauchery, and the outrage of intoxi- 
cation, filled the vacancies of a mind better adapted 
| tothe purſuits of ambition and the cares of go- 
vernment. Such a courſe of life naturally threw him 
among companions very unbecoming his rank, but 
whoſe aregularttion, if accompanied-with gallantry 
and humour, he ſeconded and indulged: and he 
was detected in many ſallies, which, to ſeverer 050 
N e nes eee of his ſtation : COT 
-Bowithe nation in! earl nGa6S the wind 
prince with more indulgence: they obſerved ſo many 
gleams of generoſity; ſpirit; and magnanimity break- _ 
ing continually throu he cloud, which a wild con- 5 
duct threw over his character, that they never ceaſed 
age for his amendtnent; and the firſt ſteps taken 
by young Henry, after the death of his father, con- 
firmed all thoſe prepoſſeſſions entertained in his 
favour.” He called together his former companions; 


A | acquainted- 
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acquainted them with his intended reformation ex- 


—— horted them to imitate his example; but 


4 4#4 


4 


Prohibited them, until they had given proofs of 
amendment, from appearing any more in his pre- 
ſence;'while the wife miniſters of his father, who had 
checked his riots, were received with all the marks 
of favour and confidence. They found that they 


had unknowingly been paying the higheſt court 


to him. The ſatisfaction of thoſe ables an 
oppoſite oondud, was augmented dy their ſurpriſe; 


ſo that the character of the young king appeared 
brighter, than if * had never ow ſhaded by any 
errors. 2 8 Fan us 2 N e iin $4 Þ +: * 
een , 3 ite Gig WH DO 1191 4 LA {id 28] BAS v3 


MEER firſt» care» was to baniſh, as much as 


poſſible, all party diſtinctions. The inſtruments of 


the preceding reign, who had been advanced from 
their blind zeal for the Lancaftrian intereſts, more 
than from their imegrity or abilities, gave place 
every where to men of more n | 


and virtue and talents ſeemed now to have a ſpa- 
_ cious field, in which they might diſplay thernſelves 


to advantage. One party diſtinction however remain- 
ed which the popularity of Henry was not able to 
overcome. The Lollards, or diſciples of Wickliffe, 
were every day increaſing in the kingdom; and were 
become a formidable body, which appeared dan- 
gerous' to the eee enen the civil power. 


ini ie eee £15 45 eee Hatch £© 


Tus bend of Mg f was Sir Jchn Oldcafile, 


lord Cobham, a nobleman who had diſtin 
| himſelf by his military talents; and who had, on ma- 


ny occaſions, acquired the eſteem both of the late 
and of the preſent king. His high character, and zeal 
for the new'{e& done him out to Arundel arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, as the proper victim of eccle- 
fiaſtical ſeverity.” He accordingly applied to- the 
wu * 66 to indict Jord Cobhamn. The 


\ x generous | 
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generous nature of Henry was averſe from ſuch fan- LETTER . 
guinary methods of converſion , but after trying all OO. 
gentle means in vain, and finding that nobleman a. D. 115. 
obſtinate in his opinions, he gave full reins to-priefily 
vengeance againſt the inflexible ſectary. Cobham 
was condemned to the flames, but made his eſcape 
from the Tower before the day appointed for his 
execution. Provoked by perſecution, and ſtimu- 
| lated by zeal, he was now incited to attempt thoſe 

criminal meaſures formerly imputed to him. The 
king was informed of his deſigns : his followers were 
every where perſecuted ; and he himſelf, after a 
variety of diſtreſſes, was ſeized and hanged as a trai- 
tor, and his body was burnt on the gibbet, in conſe- 

quence of the ſentence pronounced againſt him as 


Fux Lollards being thus ſuppreſſed, Henry had 
leiſure 10 conſider the dying injunction of his father, 
not to let the. Engliſh remain long in peace, which 
was apt to breed inteſtine commotions, but to em- 
ploy them in foreign expeditions; by which the 
prigen might acquire honour, the nobility in ſharing 
is dangers, attach themſelves to his perſon, and 
all the reſtleſs ſpirits find occupation. for their inqui- 
etude. The natural diſpoſition of Henry ſufficiently 
inclined him to follow his advice, and the civil diſ- 
orders of France, as you. have already ſeen, opened 
a full career for his ambition, He accordingly ſet 
fail from Southampton, the place of general ren- 
deavous, and landed near Harfleur, at the head of 
an army of ſix thouſand men at arms, and twenty- 


„„ eee eee, ͤ ve 
Henzvy. immediately inveſted. arfleur 4 which 
was taken by aſſault, after a ſiege of ſix weeks, and 
the garriſon put to the ſword. The fatigue of this 
fiege, however, and the unuſual heat of the. ſeaſon, =, 
You. I. Nn | had 
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LETTER ſiad ſo much waſted the Engliſh army, that Henry 
could enter on no further enterpriſe, and was oblig - 
A. D. 241f. ed to think of returning to England. He had diſ- 
miſſed his tranſports, wHHifũ could: not ſafely anchor 
in an open road upon the enemy's coaſt; ſo that 
he lay under the neceſſity of marching by land 1 
Calais, before he could reach a place of ſafety. A 
numerous French army of fourteen thouſand men at 
arms, and forty thouſand foot, was by this time aſ- 
ſembled in Normandy under the conſtable d' Al- 
bert : a force, if ' rightly managed, ſufficient either 
to trample down the Engliſh in the open field, or to 
harraſs and reduce to nothing their ſmall army, be- 
fore they: could finiſii ſo long antl difficult a march. 
Henry, therefore, prudently offered to ſacrifice his 
conqueſt of Harfleur for a ſafe paſſage ti Calais; but 
his propoſal being rejected by the French court, he 
detenrined to make his way by valour and policy 
through all the oppoſition of the enemy: and that 
he might not diſcourage his army by the appear- 
"ance of flight, or expoſe them to thoſe hazards which 
naturally attend precipitate marches, he made. ſiow 
_and'dehberate Jeurnies * Ar! n n ; aint dogs 
Yravfns 90 io 8118 9711 
Bou r notwithſtanding. leſs 5 Henry 
was continually! harraſſed on lis march by flying 
parties of the enemy; and when he approached the 
Somme, he ſaw bodies of troops on the ſoppOſite 
bank ready to obſtruct his paſſage. His proviſions 
were cut off; his ſoldiers languiſned witk fiok-- 
neſs and fatigue and his ſituatien ſeemed altage- 
ther * extremity; he was ſo fortunate 
as to ſeie an unguarded ford, over which he ſafely 
carried his army, and bent his march towards Calais. 
if "But he was fill expoſed to great and imminent dan- 
ger from the enemy, who had! alſo paſſed the 
Somme, and threw themſelves full in his way, With a 
E. e 'oÞ intercepting] his retreat. rr 
9 8 | renca: 
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French army was drawniup in the plains of Azin- LETTER. 
cour, and poſted in; ſuch 4 manner, that it was im- 


poſſible for him to ere on his te ien at . 1173. 
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Aung the battle, upon which the ſafety and fortune 
of Henry now depended. The Engliſn army was 
little more than half the number, which bad diſem- 
barked at Harfleur; and they laboured under every 
diſcduragement and: neceſſity. The enemy was four 
times more numerous, headed by the Dauphin and 
all the princes of the blood, and Pleorfülg ſupplied 
with proviſions. Henry's ſituation was exactly ſimi- 
lar to that of Edward at Creſſy, and of the Black 
Prince at Poictiers; and the memory or theſe great 
events inſpired the Engliſh with courage and made 
them hope for a like deliverance; from their preſent 
difficukies The king alſo obſerved the ſame pru- 
dent conduct, which had been followed by thoſe 
great commanders: he drew up his army on a nar- 
row ground, between two woods, which guarded 
each flank; and in that poſture he patiently! "gd 
lr attack of the enemy. 
5E t 1018S r eil 11 M131 836d 
1 xD the French ade been als, to #0 
"Fully on the circumſtances of the two armies, or to 
profit by paſt experience, he would have declined 
a combat, and have waited till neceſſity had obliged 
the Engliſh to advance, and relinquith the adyan- 
tages of their ſituation :. but the impetubus yalour 
of the French nobility, and a vain confidence in ſu- 
perior numbers made him hazard an action, which 
proved the fource of in finite calamities to his coun- 
try. The French archers on horſeback, and their 
men at arms; advanced precipiiantly on the; Engliſh 
. archers; ho had fixed paliſades in their front to 
ae the imprefſion of the enemy, and who ſafely 
5 jib plied 
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b LEYTER plied them, from behind that defence, with a ſhows 
| er of arrows which nothing could reſiſt. The clayey 
A. D. 1415. foil, moiſtened by rain, proved another obſtruction to 
the force of the French cavalry.” The wounded men 
and horſes diſcompoſed their ranks: the narrow com- 
paſs in which they were pent, prevented tem from 
recovering any order: the whole army was a ſcene 
of confuſion; terror, and diſmay; when Henry, per- 
ceiving his advantage,” ordered the Engliſh archers, 
who were light and unincumbered, to advance upon 
the enemy, and ſeize the moment of victory. They 
accordingly fell with their battle-axes upon the 
French, *who' were now incapable either of flying or 
making defence, and hewed them in pieces without 
reſiſtance. Seconded by the men at arms, who alfo 
puſhed on againſt the enemy, they covered the field 
with the killed, 'wourided; diſmounted, and over- 
thrown. Every appearance of oppoſition. being now 
over, the Engliſh had leiſure to make prifoners; but 
having advanced to tie open plain, they there ſaw 
the remains of the French rear guard, which ſtilll 
maintained the form of a line of battle. At the fame 
time they heard an alarm from behind. Some gen- 
tlemen of Picardy, having collected about ſix hun- 
dred peaſants, had fallen upon the Engliſn baggage, 
and were doing execution on the unarmed follow- 
ers of the Ne hol fled before them. On this 
alarm; H enty began to entertain apprehenſions 
ftom My ofiers': and he thought it — to 
iſſue ber orders for putting them to death; but 
on diſtovering the truth, 3 laughter, 
and great numbers of tele unappy men were 
ſaved S. (rat: pg fed BLTIoHS ien oro! 


No 8 or more 
ee than this of Azincour! The toſs? of the 
French Was incredibly: great. The conſtable d' Al- 
Bert, and ſeven a blood were flain; fe 


Princes. 
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Princes were taken priſoners, together with fourteen LETTER | 

thouſand perſons of different ranks; and above ten 84 
thouſand Frenchmen were left on the field of bat- A. D. 145. 

tle . Vet this victory, ſo fatal to France, was ra- 
_ ther-oftentatious than uſeful to the conquerors, 

though their loſs was very inconſiderable. Henry 

was obliged to return to England, in order to raiſe, 

a freſn ſupply of men and money; and it was not 

till after an interval of two years that any body of 
Engliſh troops appeared in France. 


I the meantime France was expoſed to all the 
furies of civil war; and the ſeveral parties became 
every day more enraged againſt. each other. The 
duke of Burgundy attempted to re- inſtate himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of the government, as well as of the 
perſon of the king; and ſome quarrels in the royal 
family enabled him to carry his ſcheme into execu- 
tion. Bois Bourdon, favourite to queen Iſabella, 
hitherto an enemy to the Burgundian faction, having 

been aecuſed by the count of Armagnac of a com- 
merce of gallantry with that princeſs, had been put 
to the torture, and afterwards thrown into the Seine. 
The queen herſelf was ſent to Tours, and confined A. P. 1416. 
under a guard. After ſuffering theſe multiplied in- 
ſults, ſhe no longer ſerupled to enter into a corre- 

ſpondence with the duke of Burgundy ; and as her 

- fon Charles, the Dauphin, was entirely governed by 

the faction of Armagnac, ſhe extended her animo—-— 

ſity even to him, and ſought his deſtruction with 

the moſt unrelenting hatred. She had ſoon an 

opportunity of rendering her unnatural purpoſe in 


ſome meaſure effectual. 


head of a great army of Flemings, over-ran molt” 

part of the kingdom, and relieved the queen from 
ker confinement. At the ſame time the duke's par- 
17 | tizans 


* 


Ge 
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N tizansraiſed a commotion in Faris, which always in: 
<=3<yclined'to the Burgundian faction: the perſon of the 
[a apy 1417. King was ſeized ; the Dauphin made his eſcape with | 
difficulty ; gteat numbers of the Armagnac faction 
were instantly butchered; the count himſelf, ood; 
many perſons of note, were thrown into priſon; 
and the populace, deeming the courſe of public juſ-· 
tice too dilatory, broke into the priſons, and put 
to death that nobleman, and all the other 18 
who were there confined *. | * 
$ e {11 TRUE! : 35D A 
WII LE France was Nan rene: in We 97 civil 
diſſentions, Henry having recruited his forces and 
4. P. 1618. finances, landed in Normandy at the head of twen- 
ty-five thouſand men, and carried every thing before 
bim. When tlie popes legate attempted to in- 
cline him towards peace, he replied, Do you not 
< ſee” that God has led me hither as by the hand? 
&* France has no ſovereign have juſt pretenſions 
& to that kingdom: every thing here is in the ut- 
i moſt confahion; no one thinks of reſiſting me. 
4 Can J have a more ſenſible proof, that the e Being: 
e who diſpoſes of empites has determined to put the 
4 erWI of France upon my head ? Such has 
ever heen the language of force; to which Weak- 
neſs,” crawlng' in the duſt, has too often liſtened = 
With an air bf eredulity. Hence ebnquerors, while 
alive; have been confidered-ab the ſons of gods, and | 
the delegates ef heaven; and after being con- 
ſigned to that earth, which they had deſolated, have 
themſelves beerttangd into divinitie 15 4 
B.. Srl » SOT Te 8. 2k agg 341 5 26004 YM: 211 
0% Gap Henry ſeemed fofully-affared of the 
* teſt of France; e Was induced by prudential 
motives to negociate with his enemies. He rhade'at 
the ſame nime offers of pace to both parties: to the 
queen and the duke of Burgundy; on the one hand, 
. poſſeſſion of Enn perſon, carried the 
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appearance of legal authority; and to the dauphin, LETTER. 


on the other, who being he rightful heir of the mo.. 
narchy, was adhered to by all men Who paid au 
regard io the true intereſts of, their country * Theſe 
two parties alſo carried on a continual negociation 
with each other: and all things ſeemed, ſettled to, 
their mutual ſatisfaction, when the duke, of Burgun- 
dy was ſlain by the dauphin's party, in an interviey A. D. 1419. 
at Montereau. * 4 115 1 155 el 14 (oO ON-TER) ob n 


| „ Lollo 3191 215 ons 
In. conſequence of this act of barbarity, and the 
progreſs of Henry's. arms, the queen, and the new 
duke of Burgundy, breathing Vengeance for the 
murder of his father, concluded/the famous treaty of *: 145%: 
Troye, by which the crown of France was trans: 
ferred to the houſe of Laneaſter. The prinoipal ar- 
ticles were; that Henry ſhould. eſpouſe the princeſs 
Catharine; that her father, Cl rles VI. ſhould em- 
joy, during his life-time, the title and dignity of 
king of France; that Henry ſnould he declared and 
acknowledged heir of the monarchy, and be entruſt- 
ed: withahe. preſent; adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment z that all the princes, Peers, vaſſals, and com- 
munities of France, ſhould ſwear, that they would 
both adhere to the future ſucceſſion of Henry and 
pay him preſent obedieneę as regent, and that this 
Prince ſhould, unite his arms to thoſe of the French | 
King and the duke, of Burgundy, in order to ſubdue . 
the adhetents of Charles the pretended dauphin **. . 
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A rw days after the ſigning of this treaty, 
Henry eſpouſed the princeſs Catharine: he carried 
his fatherrin- law fo Paris; he put fimſelf in poſſeſſi- 
on of that capital: and he obtained from the par 
Lament and the three eſtates a ratificatian of the 
treaty of Txoye. He ſupported the duke of Bur- 
Sundy in Fer- 4 ſentence againſt the murder- 
rs of his eee eee a n PHI 


nnd 
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Tux ceſs againſt the adherents of the dauphin; who, as 
1 — ſoon. as he heard of the treaty of Cre took on him 
Kbit, the ſtile and authority of regent, and i appealed 
tio God and his ſword for the maintenance of his ti- 
tle. But notwithſtanding the bravery and fidelity 
of his officers, Charles ſaw himſelf unequal to his 
enemies in the field; and found it neceſſary to tem- 
Poriſe, and to avoid all hazardous actions with a ri- 
val ho had acquired ſo manifeſt a ſuperiority. 
AR 20 211 280 ay esto o Hobel ct vac 
To crown all the other proſperities of Henry, his 
queen was delivered of a ſon, Who was called by his 
father's name, and whoſe birth was celebrated by 
rehoicings no leſs porapous, nor leſs ſincere; at Paris 
than at London. The infant prince ſeemed to be 
univerſally regarded as the heir of hoth monarchies. 
But the glory of Henry, when near its height, was 
ſuddenly teſtrained by the hand of nature, atid all 
his towering projects vaniſhed inte air! He was 
ſeized with a malady which the ſurgeons of that ag 
Wanted {kill to treat -with judgment; namely, a fi- 
Bedford, the earl of Warwick, and a-few more no- 


hs. 
* *1 
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5 HERRN V, poſſeſſed many/eminent-virtues,:and 
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by addreſs and elemeney. His exterior figure, as LETTER 

Well as his deportment, was engaging; his ſtature, . 
ſomewhat above the middle ſize, his chuntenance A b. 1422. 

beautiful; his proportiotis elegant; and he excelled 

in all warlike and manly exereiſes 


0 *. 14 $f wn . * HE 1 4 x 
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x leſs than two months after Henry's death; his 
father in- law, Charles VI. of France terminated his 
unhappy life. He had for ſeveral years poſſeſſed 
only the ſnadow of royalty; yet was this mere ap- 
pearance of confiderable advantage to the Engliſſ: 
it divided the duty and affections of the French be- 
tween the king and the dauphin, who Was no-! 
_ crowned at Poictiers, under the frame of Charles VII. 
Rheims, the uſual place of ſuch ceremony, being at 
that time in the Hands of his enemies. 
2 RN t 57 TRIM gen > 118 6 111. it tid 
''> OxTaxrneof France, Henry's widow; marri- 
ed ſooh after his death Sir Owen Tudor, à Welſh 
gentleman, ſaid to be deſcended from the ancient 
Princes of that country. She bore him” two ſons; 
the eldeſt of whorn Gas created earl of Richmond, 
the ſecond earl of Pembroke. The family of Pu- 
dor; firſt raiſed to diſtinction by this/alliance; aftet- 
wards mounted, as we" ſhall have occaſion to ſee, 
EEE 5 059905 tf Ot egy 0 
I conſidering! wick a faperficial'eye,” the ſtate of 
affair between France and England attheacceſſion 
of Charles VII. every. advantage ſeems to lie on tlie 
ſide of the latter kingdom ;' and the tetal expulſion 
of Charles appears an event which miglit naturally 
be expected from the ſuperior power of his compe- 
tor. Tho Henry VI. Was yet inchis iftfatfey, the 
duke of Bedford, the moſt aeeompliſfied prince of 
nis age, was intruſted with the adminiſtration ;”atd 
vrhoſe experience, prudence; valour, afid genero- 
ſity, qualified hirn for fis high office; e 
irie 21 & % Die ids yd on 
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J ESTER hirn both to maintain union among bis friends, and 


XLII. 


o gain the confidence of his enemies. But Charles, 


A notuithſtanding the preſent inferiority of his power. 


poſſeſſed ſome advantages which promiſed ries ſuc- 


ceſs. As he was the true and undoubted heir of the 


monatchy, all Frenchmen who knew the intereſts, 
or deſired the independency of their native country, 
turned their eyes towards him as its ſole reſource: 
and Charles himſelf was of a character well calculat- 
ed to Lee object of theſe benevolent ſenti- 
He was a prince ob the moſt friendly and 


4 0. 0 diſpoſition; of eaſy and familiar manners; 


and of a juſt and ſound, though not a very vigorous 
underſtanding. Sincere, generous, affable, he en- 
gaged from affection the ſervices: of his followers; 
even while his low fortune might have made it their 
intereſt to deſert him; and the lenity of his temper 


 could- patdon thoſe ſallies of diſcontent, to Which 


princes in his ſituation are naturally expaſed. The | 
love of pleaſure often ſeduced him into indolence : 


but amid all his irregularities the goodneſs: of his 


heart ſtill ſhone forthi; and by exerting, at — 


his oourage and activity, he proved, that his ge 
remiſſneſs proceeded neither from the eng: am- 
ee een wende Go LG HAT Of 1.8 IJ boca 


18 III ie An Der OH 123201 


eee 1 nde 0l 


A. D. 423. Charles, the duke of Bedford took care to ſtrengthen 


— 


the Engliſh intereſt by freſn alliances With the dukes 
of Burgundy and Britanny ; and obſerving the ar- 
dour of the Scots to ſerve in France; where Charles 
treated them with great honour and diſtinction, he 
* the Engliſh council to form an alliance 
with James J. their priſoner; to free that prince 
from his long vaptivity ; and to connect him with 
England, by marrying him to a daughter of the 
earl of Sometſet, and couſin to the young king. 
The allance waxraccordingly.forrncd: James ae 
reſt or 


* 
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reſtored to the throne of his anceſtors; and proved, M 
during his ſnort reign, one of the moſt illuſtrio 
inces that had ever ſwayed the Scottiſn ſceptre. A. By 7773. 
is affections inclined to the party of France; bunt 
the 'Englhſh/hadinever reaſon, ; while he lived, to 
complain of any breach of the neutrality by Soot⸗ 
land. He was murdered by ane enen 
thoeubob Athol, im 1437. DBV 2919 11201 
Jie 15 + 10 21 17 531 OP 7 45 Dis 
Brbron b, however] was not 0 * bod, 
in negociations, as to neglect the operations of war. 
He reduced almoſt every fortreſs on this ſide of the a .D. 424. 
Loire; and the battle of Verneüil, in Which the Scots 
and F denchi were defeated, threatened Charles with, 
the total loſs of his kingdom, when a train of ſingu-; 
lar circumſtances ſaved him on the brink of ruin, 
and loſt the — ſuch an opportunity of com- 
pleting their 8 a8 er never ane 
Aenne ii 1 98 ie ein enn mJ 
„ p2gglonmam offi tan 08 1971: F11165/£ 10 Sv 
bd 4b of takkingy Ke PI 05 thei victory 
gained at Verneüil, the duke, of Bedford was oblig - 
ed to go over to England, in order to compoſe ſome 
diſſentions among ihe miniſtry, and to endeavour to 
moderate the meaſures of lis brother; the Duke of 
Glouceſter, who had inconſiderately kindled a war 
in the Low Countries, and carried thither the troops 
deſtined for the reinforcement of the Engliſh arm 
in France. The affections of the Duke of Burgun- 
dy were alienated, and his forces diverted by tlie 
ſame war. The duke of Britanny returned to his 
allegiance unden Charles. The French had leiſure 
to recollect themſelves; and gained ſome inconſider- 
able advantages. But the regent, ſoon after his 
return, raiſed the reputation of the Engliſh arms, 
by humbling the duke of Britauny and Feſblneion 
an undertaking which he —_— mig prepare the 
way'f EY final: 1 n OH d 


el Tux 


A. D. 1426, 


- 


2 


LETTER 


THE HISTORY OF 
Tux city of Orleans was fo ſituated between the 


XII. provitices commanded by Henry, and thoſe poſſeſ- 
XPA. ſed by Charles, that it opened an eaſy entrance to 


either; and as the duke of Bedford intended to 
make a great effort for penetrating into the ſouth of 
France, it was neceſſary to begin with the ſiege of 


A. P. 1428. this place, now become the moſt important in the 


* 


kingdom. The French king uſed every expedient 
to ſupply the city with a garriſon and proviſions, 


and the Engliſh left no method unemployed for re- 
ducing it. The eyes of all Europe were turned to- 
| wards this ſcene of action, where it was reaſonably 


ſuppoſed, the French were to make their laſt ſtand 

for maintaining the independency of their monar- 
chy, and the rights of their ſovereign. After num- 

berleſs feats of valour, performed both by the be- 


fiegers and the beſieged, the attack was fo vigo- 


rouſly puſhed by the Engliſh, though the duke of 
Burgundy had withdrawn his troops in diſguſt, that 
Charles gave over the city for loſt, and even enter- 
tained thoughts of reüring into Languedoc and 


Dauphiny with the remains of his fotces, which were 
inſuffieient to attempt the enemy's entrenchments, 
and of defending himſelf as long as poſſible in thoſe 


A. D. 1 429 * 2 


remote provinces. But it was fortunate for this gay 
ptince, Who lay entirely under the dominion of the 


fair, that the women whom he conſulted on this oc- 


caſion had the ſpirit to ſupport his ſinking reſoluti- 


on: Mary of Anjou; his queen, a princels of great 
merit and prudence; vehemently oppoſed this mea- 
ſure, which ſhe foreſaw would diſeourage all his 
partizans; and ſerve as a general ſignal for deſerting 


a prince, who ſeemed himſelf to deſpair of ſueceſs: 
his miſtreſs too, the fair Agnes Sorel, who lived in 


eritire amity with the queen, ſeconded all her re- 


monſtrances, and threatened; if he thus puſillani- 
mouſly threw away the ſceptre of France, that ſhe 
would ſeek in the court of England a fortune more 
- Eorreſpondent to her wiſhes. Love, was able to 


rouſe, | 


— —U— 7 —2ü44%44% — —-H—̃ _————————— 
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goal in the breaſt of Charles, that courage utich LETTER 
ambition had failed to excite. He reſolved to diſ- N. 
pute every inch of ground with an imperious ener . P. 1425. 
my; to periſn with honour, in the midſt of his 
friends, rather than yield ingloriouſly: to his bad for- 
tune : and this reſolution was no ſooner formed, 
than relief was unexpectedly brought him by ana- 
Nen en an s-very different nder. O, 
ill thas vill bf 88 near e on 
the borders o f Lorrain, lived a country girl of twen- 
ty- ſeven years of age, whoſe name was Joan d'Arc, 
and who in the ſtation of ſervant to an inn had been 
accuſtomed to tend the horſes of the gueſts; to ride 
them without a ſaddle to the watering : place; and 
to perform other offices Which commonly fall to the 
ſhare of men ſervants. This girl, inflamed by the 
frequent accounts of the rencounters at the ſiege of 
Orleans; and affected with the diſtreſſes of her coun- 
try, but more particularly with thoſe of the youthfal 
monarch, whoſe gallantry made him the idol of the 
ſofter ſex, was ſeized with a wild deſire of bringing 
relieſ to her ſovereign in his preſent ee ei- 
cumſtances. Her unexperienced mind, * 
day and night: on this favourite object, miſtook 
the impulſes of paſſion for heavenly inſpirations; and 
ſhe l that ſhe ſaw viſions, and heard voices 
exhorting her to ge- eſtabliſn tlis throne of France, 
and expel the foreign invaders. An uncommon in- 
trepidity of temper made her overlook all the dan- 
gers which might. attend her in ſuch a path; and the 
apprehenſion of her divine miſſion. diſpelled all that 
baſhfulneſs ſo natural to her ſex, her years, and her 
low condition. She went to Vaucouleurs, procured 
admiſfion to Baudricourt the governor, and informed 
him of her inſpirations and intentions. Baudricourt 
obſerved ſomething extraordinary in the maid, or 
ay the uſe that might be made of ſuch an — | 
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LETTER and ſent her to 'the De wink © Wilks 99 — reſid- 
. nl at Chinon n 


{x5 i. 


Dt 1429. 

0 en een e Bier bande e 10 the at than 
Hhe offered, in the name of the Supreme Creator, 
to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and conduct lim to 
'Rheims' to be tſiere crowned and anointed: and ſhe 
demanded, as the inſtrument of her future victories, 
a particular ſword, which was kept in the church of 
-St. Catharine of Fierbois. The more the king and 

his miniſters were determined to give into the illu- 
ſion, the more ſeruples they pretended. An aſſem- 
bly of grave doctors and theologians was appointed 
to examine Joan's miſſion, and pronounced it un- 
' doubted and ſupernatural : the parliament alſo at- 
teſted her inſpiration; and a jury of matrons de- 
elared her atr unſpotted virgin. Fler requeſts were 
now granted. She was armed cap-a- pe, 6 
on horſeback; and ſhewn in that martial habiliment 
0 the whole People. Her dexterity in managing 
her ſteed, though acquired in her former ſtation, was 
regarded as a freſh proof of her miſſion; her former 
| "occupation oy e rpm the Was ers 
into a eſs, at employment more agreea 
0 e deans than that of an oſtler wench: 
ten years Were ſubſtracted from her age, in order 
to excite ſtill more admiration; And 'ſhe was receiv- 
ed with the loudeſt acclar ations, by perſons of all 
tanks e. A ray of hope began' to" break through 
o that deſpait in Aach e minds of men were in- 
volved. Heaven had now declared itſelf in favour 
0ER France, and laid bare its outftretehed arm to 
take ven * 2 A. invaders. LR 19! ft 1 1 Noth | 
{9-08-00 gion 28% If tat} ole 
Tur Eugli at firſt firſt affected to ſpeak vith deri- 
ſion of the Maid and her heavenly commiſſion ;but 
- their imagination was ſecretly ſtrück wh the ſtrong 
renn Winch prevailed in all around dem a 


111 fi font 1 A. 1 ISSITIEL i ide it 110 they 
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Hey, found their courage daunted by, degrees; and ETER 
thence began to infer a divine vengeance hanging XII. 
over them. A ſilent aſtoniſhment reigned among Ab. 0 
22 troops: formerly ſo elated with, victory, and ſo 
fierce for the combat. The Maid entered the city 
of Orleans at the head of a convoy, array ed in her 
military garb, and diſplaying her conſecrated ſtan- 
dard. She was received as a celeſtial deliyerer by 
the garriſon and inhabitants; and by the inſtructi- 
:ens of count Dunois, commonly called the Baſtard: 
of Orleans, ſhe actually 2 the Engliſh to raiſe 
the hs of By. dichte e e 12 ſeveral 
attac 


* 2 TO a 7 | Te 


lifts 01 


* 5 . — ſiege « fx are one part 
of the maid's promiſe to Charles, the crowning him 
at Rheims was the other; and ſhe now vehemently 

inſiſted, that he ſhould ſet out immediately on that en- 
terpriſe. A few weeks before ſuch a propoſal would 

ä have, appeared. aliogether extravagant. Rheims 

| lay! in a diſtant quarter of the kingdom; was then 
in the hands of a victorious enemy; the whole road 
"which, led toit Fas ae — their . 3 20 | 


* 


[ain yon del of e (ah extraordinary and 5 
vine in theſa events, he reſolved to follow the ex- 
hortations of his warlike propheteſs, and avail him- 
. elf of the preſent conſternation of the English. He 
accordingly ſet out for Rheims at the head of tw elve 
thouſand men, and ſcarcely perceived, as he paſſed 
along, that he was marching thro an enemy's coun- 
try . place opened its gates to him: Rheims 
ſent h im its keys; and the ceremony of his inaugu- 
ration was performed with the holy oil, which a pi- 
. geon is ſaid to have brought from heaven to Clovis, 
© on the firſt cſtabliſhment * the F rench monarchy . 


CHARLES, 
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wr ab CuAREs, thus crowned and anointed, became 
more reſpectable in the eyes of all his ſubjects; and 
A. P. 1430. he ſeemed to derive, from a heavenly commiſſion, a 
new title to their allegiance. Many places ſubmit- 
ted to him immediately after his coronation; and 
the whole nation was diſpoſed to give him the ARK. 
zealous teſtimonies of . 41 ee ' 
Tur * of Bedford,. in = ——— chat 
employed every reſource which fortune had yet leſt 
him: He acted with ſo much prudence and ad- 
dteſs, as to renew his alliance with the duke of. Bur- 
gundy, who had been long wavering in his fidelity. 
He ſeemed preſent every where by his. vigilan and 
foreſight; and though his — 2 from England h 
were very inconſiderable, he attempted to reſtore 
the courage of his troops by boldly 8 10. 
face the enemy: but he 1 5 his poſts with ſo much 
caution, as always to decline a combat, and to ren- 
der it impoſſible for. Charles to attack him. He ſtill 
attended that prince in all his movements, covered 
bis on towns and garriſons, and kept himſelf in a 
poſture to reap advantage from every imprudence 
or falſe ſtep of the enemy. He alſo endeavoured ttt 
revive the declining ſtate of his e e 
over the young king of England, an e 
crowned and angirited at Paris. All the als 
the crown, who lived within the n ae 
by the Engliſh, ſwore. anew. allegiance, 


Px 
<4 > $3 . 


mage to Henry“ "Ba e ee ho- 


nſipid, in compariſon, of the coronation of Charles 
at Rheims; and the duke of Bedford expected more 
Fi x Fx 2 oo» Yes ch put into 
ortunes 


n ar FOI WT Kin 13924695} "9 of Iv 4 * 
0 (8s the. is called). after the. 
that her miſſion Was 
ROW accomplithed, ang expreſſed her inck nation to 
ö | retire 
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retire to the oœcupations and courſe of life which LETTER” 
became her ſex; but Duncis, ſenſible of he great Xl, 
advantages which migin ſtill be reaped from her pre- A. D. 143. 
ſence in the army, ethorted her to perſevere, till tlie 
final expulſion of the Engliſh. In purſuance of this 
advice, ſhe" crew herſelf into the town of Com- 
piegne, at that time beſieged by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, aſſiſted by the earls of Arundel and Suffolk. 
garri6n on fer appearance believed theniſelves 
rvingble: * But their joy Was of ſhort” duration. 
The maid was taken priſoner in a fally'; and the” 
duke of Bedford, reſolved upon her ruin, ordered 
her to be ted y an eccleſiaſtical court for ſorcery, : 

( , and magic. She was found guilty; 
orant or iniquitous Judges, of all — 
gra vated by hereſy her revelations were 
declared be inventions of the devil to delude the 
people, and this admirable beroine, to whom the 
more ee e Jer rftitions" of che ancients would 


ite 1 pubiiſhenont. p. 
es, elch he had rendered to her * 
| Suff, ©: Rei / it Aer 
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po e velty, a 
valice er derne wen 
day more and more to decay. The abilities 
of "the" regent were unable to reſtrain n"the ſtrong 
inclination which had ſeized the Freneli 

The 


under the obedience of their rightful Wbereign. 

duke of Burgundy deſerted the intereſts of the En 

liſh, and formed an alliance' with the Freneh king; 

the duke ef Bedford died-fo6n after; and thy VoIent p. 141, 

factions, which prevailed in the eourt- of England, 

1 between the duke of Glouceſter and the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, prevented the Eng * 


# 
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LETTER. lx proportion as Henry ad vanced in years, his 
A character became more fully known in the court, 
and was no longer ambiguous to either faction. Of 
the moſt harmleſs, inoffenſive; ſimple — but 
of the moſt flender capacity, be was fitted, both by 
the ſoftneſs of his temper, and the weakneſs . 
derſtanding, to be perpetralhy governed by thoſe 
who ſurrounded him; and it was eaſy to foreſee, 
hat his reign would prove à perpetual minority. As 

he had now reached the years of manhood; it was 
natural 0 think of chafing him a queen, 5uhd cach 
party vas ambitious of having him receive one from 
their hand, as it was probable this cireumſtance 
would: decide for ever the victory between them. 

Phe cardinal of Wincheſter — mentdos and 
Henry was: contracted; to Margaret of Anjou, 
daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, 

and Jeruſalem, deſcended from a count of Anjou, 

who had leſt theſe magnificent titles to his poſterity, 
without any real power or poſſeſſions. She was the 
maoſt accompliſhed princeſs of her age both in body 
and mind; and ſeerned to poſſeſs thoſe qualities, 
which would enable her to acquire the aſcendant over 
Henry, and to ſupply all his defects and weakneſſes. 


45.1443. The ireaty of marringe was ratified in; England; 


and Margaret fell immediately into cloſe oonnec- 
tions with the cardinal and his party; uiho, fortified 
by her eee patronage, reſolved on we final 
ruin. of the duke cn CT nee Belg, 3.19 
[LID KG LiF. t33: Ys 
Tais generous: eee Aal court in- 
trigues, for which his temper was not ſuited, but 
poſſeſſing in an eminent degree the favour of the 
public, had already received from his rivals a eruel 
mortification, which hie had hitherto borne without 
violating public peace, but which it was impoſſible 
that a perſon of his ſpirit could ever forgive. His 
ducheſs, the * of Reginald lord ka 


MODERN EUR OH E. 
had been accuſed of the crime of witcheraft; and it LETTER: 
was pretended, that there was found in her poſſeſ- 


ſion a waxen figure of the king, which ſhe and her 


aſſociates, Sir Roger Bolingbroke, a prieſtj and one 
Mary Jordam uf Eye, melted in a magical marmer 
before a ſlowi fire, with an intention of making Hens 
ry's force anch vigour waſte away by the: like iriſen- 
ſible degrees. The nature of this crime, as Mr. 
Hume ingeniouſly obſer ves, ſo oppoſite to all com- 
mon ſenie, ſeems always to exempt the accuſers 
from ohſerving the rules of common ſenſe in their 
evidence: the priſoners were pronounced guilty: the 
ducheſs was condemned to do publid penanee, 


and to ſuffer 
others eee Why But the peo 


perpetual. impriſonment; and the 
ople,:contrary to 
their uſual practice in ſuch marvellous trials, acquits 
ted the unhappy ſufferers, and aſcribed iheſe violent 


proceedings ſolely to the malice of the duke's ene- 
mies. The cardinal of Wincheſter and his party, 
therefore became ſenſible that it was neceſſary to 
deſtroy a man whoſe popularity made him danger- 
ous; and whole reſentment they had ſo much cauſe 


to apprehend. He was accuſed of treaſon, and , p. 


throwen into priſon; where he was ſoon after found 
dead in bed; and though his: body bore no marks 
of out ward violence, no one douhted but he had 
fallen a victim to the vengeance ol his eule bit 


an och de bericht Saag l 


Wulle England was thus) a 


| 19 WOW 157 


prey to! tion; 


Charles employed himſelf, with great induſtry and 
judgment. in remdving, thoſe; numberleſs- ils," to 
hic France had been ſo long expoſed, from the 
continuance of wars hoth foreign and domettic He 


reſtored the courſe. of public juſtice 


inttoduced 


| order into the finances; he eſtabliſfled diſwipline a- 
mong his troops; he repreſſed faction in his court; 
he revived: he languid ſtate of agriculture and the 

"oy and in the courſe! of a fe years, e 
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LETTER his kingdom flouriſhing: within itſelf, and formidable 
X32: , to its neighbours. The Engliſh were expelled from 
A. D. 1453. all their poſſeſſions on the continent, except Calais; 
| and though no peace or truce Was concluded between 
the two kingdoms, the war was in a manner at an 
end. England torn in pieces by civil diſſentions, 
made but one feeble effort more for the recovery of 
N | Guienne; and Charles occupied at home in regu- 
Y lating the government, and fencing againſt the 
| 1271 2, intrigues of his ſon Lewis, ſcarcely; ever attempted 
- + — to avail himſelf of her inteſtine broils The aff affairs 
| Hbf the two kingdoms. therefore became for a while 
ö | _ diſtin : but before I carry further the hiſtory of 
aaͤtther, you muſt take aview 0b the ſtate of the Ger- 
5 man N from the ie e eee all a: 


cceſſion of Maximilian... A At 857 
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| The Qui AN Kahan an its Opponent Rove | 
and tie ITALIAN STATES; from the death of 9280 | 
13 11 neee, 


Finns 


\ IGISMUND; lden Philip, was PIT LETTER 
in the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, and al . 
ſo in the empire, as I have already obſerved, by his A. D. 1438. 

ſon-in-law,” Albert II. duke of Auſtria. Thie only 

enterpriſe: of moment in which' this prince was en- 

gaged, during his ſhort reign; was an expedition a- 

gainſt the Turks in Bulgaria; where he was ſeiſed 

with a violent dyſentery, before any action took - 

place, and died at the rad of Long, i in is return A. D. 1439. 

to Vienna | 


Aura was Grading in the imperial — by 
his couſin Frederic of Auſtria, the third emperor of 
that name. The kingdoms of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia were ſettled on Ladiſlaus, Albert's infant ſon, 
m—_ was GO to the TS ir ns of Frede- 
TIC. 


Tas ps firſt care was to ORE the ſchiſm, Ab. 1442 
which ſtill continued in the church. For this purpoſe - 
he ſet out for Baſil, where the council was yet aflem- 
bled, and had raiſed to the y Amadeus duke 
of Savoy, under the name of Felix V. in oppoſition 
to Eugenius IV. Frederic exhorted the Fathers 
to 178 and an accommodation with Eugenius. 
4 had alſoꝰ an interview with Felix, whom he re- 
preps to acknowledge for pope, though tempted by 
an offer of his daughter, a young princeſs of exqui- 
an n and two hundred thouſand ducats as her 
8 - Portion. 


366 THE HISTORY of 
N portion. bis wan, "Ric fed eric to one of his 
== courtiers in a 1 tore, <xauldfain Pur- 
TY, wins halinef * 91 wn "find 5 pt 1185 
Hiſt, Was at owever, kappi | 
: 4. p. e e refig 888105 8 en, WH e Do 
| | ie peer to abdicate” the Ypoftolic won Xy Je 
tain coniditions,” Wig 8 <Tohfirmed' 4 Nichs- 
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VVV 
the 1 of e Nat le ee won 
began to"turh his ce ward Ita where the im- 


of A reigned at that time in Naples, and 


0 8 The eee eee 
12 8 Milan'was' in e 


4 7 


is Maid atme . 
Galea ae Nl | 2 5 ene 
Florence” was inn Teague” With” the" againſt 
Sforza the'H oh See Had Fecovered Bologna and 
1920 wa? Ir k tt 1 | 10 "Be: 

a m_ 4 


P41. oh pins 


e 18050 to chorn lie was Söntrache 
u. martia 12 he $f to meet at 

legit. Wat 10 9 INSIDE - 96} io 
Stube 10h #1 ailoll irt flilts O03 189Wt | 811 $313; Wes 


K ce öh is Frege had ramen be A ene | 
met by the Venetian ambaffadors,“ Snot taudted 
him to their city, where he made his Public entry 
Vid great magnifcence IIe thenck fepalted to 
Kathie, where he'fund' attibaſſatlors fro Francis 


Sforza, 
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Sforza, duke of. Milan, inviting, him to return by LETTER. . 
that city, Where he ſhould recelve the iron crown ; Tg wenafÞ 
and here too he received deputies from Florence and A. p. 1451. 
Bologna, Craving the, honour,.of entertaining lim 
attheix reſpective cities, which he accordingly viſited. 
From Florence he took the route of Sienna, Where 
be was joined by the princeſs Eleanora : and in this 
city he gave audience to the pope's legates; who 
_ repreſented to him, that by ancient cuſtom, the em- 
Perors always took an oath to. the pope before they 
. aa ri fe 4 St. Peter's patrimony and 
ee t POR 9 0 0 Li. A, 1 
i 8900 197917 Once BN | 
nab e's; 1 nt D. er. 
3 Fern 105 8 m lied FT pr 
| defire,of his. h 1855 oath comp 1 290h —_ 
conceived in theſe relay I Frederig, king of the 
25 Romans, promiſe and Heat, by the 75 — er, Sr 
and, Tol Ghoſt, by the wood of the. vi 
by — and b 1.8 reliques of Saints, tha M\ «> 
permiſſion; Ard, I; ſhall come to Rome, I 
« « will el the 1005 Loman, church, and his holi- 
 * nels, who, preſides. over, it, to the utmoſt. of my 
4 Poser her ſhall he loſe life, limb, or honour, 
2 „ bym f zcounſel, ee or exhortation. Thx Nt Or will 
0 II in e city of 3 make any law. or decree 
04 touching thoſe which belong to his holineſs 
or pew mans, N the advice of our moſt 
< holy lord Nichol atever part of St. Peter's 
h © — ſhall fall into our. hands, we will re- : 
4 ſtore to hie els : and he, to whom we ſhall ; 
% commit the adminiftration of our kingdom. of | 
““ Italy, ſhall ſwear to aſſiſt his ER = blog 
825 « $1 Pers Patrimony to the utmoſt o . 
God, nd his holy. Evangeli 
Tus emperor pow proceeded fo fe Viteqbho, where 
be, was in danger of his life from a tumult 7 
People: 


/ 


568. THE HIS 7.0 RV O E 
e people; ſo indifferently attended was this ſucceſſor of 


Charlemagne From Viterbo he repaired to Rome, 


eg. here he was met by the whole college of cardinals ; 

| andi as it had been, cuſtomary for the late emperors, 
who went thither io beicrowned, to continue ſame- 
ume without the walls, Frederic ordered tents 


to. be pitched, and there paſſed one night. He made 


his pa entry next day, | when, he was crowned 
g of Lombardy; \notwithſtanding. the remon- 


to put himſelf in the power of Sforza, who was maſ- 

ter of that city, and. which properly belonged to the 
empire, the laſt duke having died without legitimate 

iſſue. Three days after this ceremony he was mar- 

ried to Eleanora, and together with her received the 

4. p. 1453. PETR crown. The emperor andithe pope next 


ratified the Concordata.of the German nation, touch 


ing the collation of .prelacies and other benefiees, 
La had eee eee ge cardinal 


lay FATE imperial dum furs 


38 5 7 ws 51 fi 5f 't 551 1 371 N 


1 hs tranſacted matters at Rome, Fre- 
ee on his return to Germany and in his 


eg of the 11K of Milan; he not chuſing 


— 


Rage Capi Ferrara was waited upon by Borſi, 


a prince of extraordinary: merit, 
= created. duke-of Modena and Reggio 
On his arrival. in Auſtria, he found. hupſelf-involved 
in a, number of Auen out of which: dane 
9 Able fully to extricate himſelf. batogert: 15 ATE 


W CAA I tte bond 


Tur Hu ans had often entreated Frederic to 


ſend home their king Ladiſlaus, whom hee fill detain- 
nw eee e of beingguar 15 


compliance with. theſe. denuinde; 


"IF . * y 
NN nt „il feet to 111 in! [ST k 51 it Sir 15 & > The 
ol * 


ii 


means, under vanous pretences, 


Jan, tant W e „They had alſo, by the | 
mot ſt and. repeated inſtances, beſgught him to 
re ore 2 crow ſnd mens ar rats in his cuſ- 
kak: 


nonfnn EUROPE | „ 


The Auſtrians too, joined by a n a 
ans, and encouraged by gal p inces one the em“ 2 
pire, ſent à depulation to expoſtulate wh hirn off a; 1452. 


the ſame ſubject; and as he likewiſe lent a deaf eat 
to their requett, and amuſed them with freſh evaſf. 
ons; they: ad reoourſe to arms, and compelled Hm 
to ſign an accommodation. It Was agreed, that 
Ladiſtaus, being yet of too tender years to take up- 
on himſelf the government of his kingdom, ſhould 
be put under the tuition of Ulricicounit' Celle 

unele by the mother's-ſide;" and that the dif puts 


touching the wardſhip 1. the' emperor ſhould be bas: 
pond Nee 3 i tis! E In 2 


„ 0 Wc 117 
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eG Celley's ambition'was fired 55 the pore 
which he devived* from being tutor to Ladiſlaus. 
_ He attempted to make himſelf" — maſter in | 
Auſtria: he ſecured the principal fortreſſes, 
ing the command of 2 — his Sende g 
gradually removed Eiſmger, a Bohemian gentieman 
who had headed the inſurrection, and the Auſtrian 
nobllity, frofn all: offees of importance. His friends | 
and favourites only were truſted. The people were | 
incenſed'ar ſuch proceedings; and Eiſinjer, profit ts 9 
ing by their diſcontent, rouſed their reſerment't6 of 
ſo great a degree, that the count was obliged 185 - 
— his On country, after having delivere up 
perſoſ of Ladiſlaus, who comferited to — . — 
3 1 upon him by the Bohernians, and Was 
crowned you great ſolemnity at LD [al A. D. 1453. 
3115 bay biz! TIS nne DER Ani us: © In 
Dok ix theſe conteſts the city of Content ple 
was taker by the Turks) after they had ſubdued 
the reſt of Greece; and by" this blow the Roman | 
empire in che Eaſt was utterly annihilated, a8 (HAI 
be related more at lehgth in i 1. proper place. Fire 
it Trent see) 0 bee uf prog 
the Mabometans alarmed the princes of 
dom, and made them think of MO om too 
| ate, 
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THE HISTORY OF 


LEPTER. late, in order to oppoſe: the common enemy, A 
| My 1 W diet was convoked at Ratiſbon on this ſubject, and 
Al Neil members unanimouſlyagreed,. that there was a 


neceſlity-for taking ſome ſpeedy method to ſtop the 

re(s of the Inſidels: but what theſe meaſures 
. e, was a conſideration referred to another 
diet aſſembled at. Frankfort; 3 where, the there was 
avaſt concourſe; of princes, and great appearance 


of zeal, very little, Was done for the common cauſe. 


Other: diets were afterwards held for the ſame pur 
poſe, and with no better ſucceſs ; which was chiefly 
owing to the timid and lothful diſpoſition of the 
emperor, ho Would never eee in FW 
Ts TS, 910! & 2001101”, 
8 % Hot revo 1801 nE. fr. Gili 465 
I the mention: Ladiflausking of ant | 
Bae died, and varions competitors: aroſe. for 
thoſe as well as for the dominions of Upper 
Auſtria, which Wen to that prince. Among 
theſe was the emperor Frederic, who reaped nothing 
but damage and diſgrace from a civil war which 


_ deſolated Germany for many years, but which was 


productive of no eyent that merits- your attention. 


His ſon Maximilian » was more en, and better 
deſerved e pom . 


8 young peince, who was as active and en- 
terpriſing as his father was indolent and timid, mar- 
ned at twenty years of age the only daughter of 


Charles the Raſn, duke of Burgundy; who brought 


him Flanders, F ranche-Compte, and all the Low 
Countries. Lewis XI. who diſputed ſome of theſe 
territories, and who, on the death of the duke, had 


| ſeized Burgundy, Picardy, Ponthieu, and Artois, as 


fiefs of France, which could not be poſſeſſed by - 


woman, was defeated by Maximilian at Guinegaſte; 


and Charles VIII. who renewed the ſame claims, 


A.D.149%; was __—_ to conclude a diladvantageous peace, 


ABOP r 
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” ABouT this time died Caſimir IV. king of 1 
land and father of Uladiflaus; Who now fe LI. 
over Hungary and Bohemia. The death of 78 1492. 
Poliſh monarch was ſoon followed by that of pope 
Innocent VIII. who” was ſucceeded in the papacy 
by Roderic Borgia, under the name of '"Alexan- 
der VI. Nor did the emperor Frederic long ſurvive 
theſe alterations. He died in the ſeventy-ninth 
year of his age, and the fifty- fourth of 15 — 1493 · 
no emperor Had ever Tame longer,” uk none leſs 5 
gloriouſly: 418 ＋7 5 81. 473-7800} © 7 An einn nn Sj Ky 
CCC undo bas bimit 2fr-ot gaire 
Tun teign of Maxtrlinn already elected "_ 
of the Romans, forms a more intereſting period, my 
dear Philip, than that over which we have now tra- 
velled; and opens a viſta into ſome of the grandeſt 
ſcenes in hiſtory: but a variety of obſects muſt oc- 
cupy your attention, before I carr: Tanner the of 
fairs of the empire. nen eee I 
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ENC LAN derive the Conteſt 3 the Hoſes of 
. York and LancasTER, and till its final Extins- 
tion in the Ae of the baba. of NBER. 


A Land! 17 
bax AVE Fen Senden my gave Philip, 
o notice the weakneſs of Henry VI. His incapa- 
10 appeared every day iii a fuller liglit: the more 
he was known, the more his authority was deſpiſed; 
and as the Englith bad abandoned their dominions 
in France, and were now engaged in no foreign 
wats, men of reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirits took oc 
ſion to diſturb ee ai tear the bowels 
of their pative country. 1 
So 001 ci Tor. ASIA HH a 
logo the driferies of Henty ins & Wie did 
not ariſe alone from theſe cauſes © à pretender to 
3 ap e ; anda title, Wich had never 
een uring the proſperous 'reigh of Hen- 
ry No ow called in queſtion under his feeble 
ſicceſfor.” This competitor Was Richard duke of 
Vork, Hesses de by Eis mother from Philippa, only 


| daughter of the duke of Clarence ſecond ſom of 


a 


7 


Edward III. and conſequently ſtood in the order of 
ſucceſſiöti Before the king, who deriyed his deſcent 


from the duke of Lanca ery lind ſon of that mo- 15 


DArch 3 91 585990 [+34 LIEFIE 2 5 4 ++ . 


aver d claith ng not, in Rh es 
fallen into more dangerous Hafids. The * of 
W — * man of valour and e which he 
K fd frequent opportunities aying: in 
the 'right'sf tis father, the Wer of ne N he 
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| bore the rank of firit prince of the bloed: he pof- IETER 
ſeſſed an immenſe fortune ; and was allied by mar- AN., 
riage, or otherwiſe, to moſt of the principal families A. P. 1450. 
in the kingdom. He was generally beloved by the 
people; whoſe diſcontents, at this time, rendered 


every. cornbination of e 
dhe unn 


1 * 4 \ F ; 
1 14 M1 SALLY 4's If IEA" * t N 


Abies ATION was now in the daun of the 
queen and the earl of Suffolk, who had attracted uni- urs | 
verſal odium. Margaret was ſtill regarded as a French 
woman; and a latent enemy to the Fingdom,who a. 

| betrayed the interefts of England, in favour of her | 
family and her.country.; Suffolk was confideredas — 


accomplice; and the murder of the duke of G 
ter, in which both were known to have been TOR 
ed, rendered themyet! more obnoxiousto the. nation. 


Tux partizans of the duke of York took * 
tage of theſe topics of popular diſcontent, to impeach 
the earl of Suffolk in parliament, of various crimes 
and miſdemeanors; and the king, i in order to . 
5 73 5 baniſhed him the kingdom. 

But his, * 4 that 3 Ale 1 
queen's confidence, and wou real 
_ firft favourable opportunity, employed the 
captain ol a ſip, to intercept him in his pallage, to 
France. He was accordingly ſcized near Dpyer.« , 
his head was ſtruck off on the fide 0 ang e 
and his body, thrown into the fes non 


"Tax duke of Somerſet ſucceeded to Suffolk 
power. in the miniſtry, and credit with the queen; 
and as he was the perſon under. whoſe: . 
the French provinces had been 9 1 „ 
| mo GY, Kia hl 4 A . 10 vt dene 
ami moſity and hatt 8 
1 55 e i diſcontents the houſe of mens 5 A. D. 148t. 


14 1. 


574 THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER. ed:a;;petition to the king, praying him to remove 
A the: duke of Somerſet for ever from his perſon and 
A. P. is i. oounſels; and as Henry fell about this time into a 
diſtemper which increaſed his natural imbecillity, 
the queen and the council, unable to reſiſt the popu - 

lar party, Were obliged to yield to the torrent. They 

ſent: Somerſet to the Tower, and appointed the duke 

of Vork lieutenant of the kingdom, with powers to 
open and hold a feſſion of parliament, and that aſ- 

ſembly ereated him protector during pleaſure. 

10 / iH dad ee ambiroRe%s. 10 at! 

In the meantime Henry recovering from his diſ- 

temper, ſo far as to he able to maintain the appear- 
ance of royal authority, his friends urged him to re- 
ſume the government; to annul the regency of Ri- 
chard; to releaſe Somerſet from the Tower; and to 
coramit the adminiſtration into the hands of that no- 
at I 'The eee 2 beef his danger, 
levied an army, in order to ſupport his parliamenta- 

J commiſſion, but without advancing any preten- 

ions to the crown, though his title was generally 
AD. agg. acknowledged. A battle was fought near St. Al- 
455. bans, where the Lancaſtrians were routed, and the 
dukes of Somerſet and Northumberland ſlain. The 

king himſelf was e priſoner by the duke of Vork, 

who, treated him with great tenderneſs ;; and Henry 

was obliged to zeſign (what he valued little) he 

whole authority of e the crown into the hands of his 


3 6 i 2 N 0 3 3 Ty 1 . 
b nr t eis 10 tg laiwe W to higs off 
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_[RictranvD- however, did not yet lay claim to the 


royahy z he was ſtill content wih the title of pro- 
tecdotrʒ and an qutward reconciliation-took place be- 
teen the pariies: A ſolemn proceſſion to St. Pauls 

A. P. 1458. was appointed in order to make known this amity 
to the people: the duke of Vork led queen Marga- 

ret; and a chieſtain of one party marched hand in 

hand with a chieftain. of the oppoſite; But a conteſt 

for a crown could not be thus peaceably accommo- 


dated: 


ODER 


of ſubverting the other; and the ſmalle 
without any formed deſign, was ſufficient to diffolve- 
the ſeeming harmony. Two ſervants of the ral 
houſes quarrelled; their companions took part in the 
fray; a fierce combat enſued; and both parties in 
every county in England, openly made ar rl 

ons for deeiding the eonteſt by arm . 


incident, XLIV: 


SO) DIS ae Ig GONE: 4 ns g. 

A BATTLE: manfocztedSiomdaink; on the bend. D. 145%, 
ders of Staffordſhire ; where the Lancaſtrians were 
defeated, and chaſed off the field with conſiderable 
loſs. But that victory was not ſufficient to decide the 
fate of England; and fortune ſoon ſhiſted ſides. 
When the two armies: approached each other near 
Ludlow, and à general action was every hour ex- 
pected, Sir Andrew: Troll & 4:4 who commanded a 
choice body of veterans, deſerted to the king; and 
the Norkiſta ere ſo much-difmayed at this inſtance 
of treachery; which: made every man ſuſpicious of 
his fellows that 5 nenne nt firiking'a 
blow 5:- 1697 Ii i Lf Of. 2EW 72 2 101 124k S 

511 08 6! Dol 88% 211 ange 8. 4 1 91217 elit! 
I this bene abet of York fled Was- 
land, where he had formerly acquired much popu- 
larity; and his partizans in England kept themſelves 

every whete in readineſs to riſe on the firſt ſummmons 
from their leaders: That ſummons was given by 
the earl of Warwick, governor of Calais, the moſt ex- 
traordinary man of his time # and from the ſubſe- 
quent events; commonly known by the appellation. 
of the King maler. He landed in Kent, where he 4 46 
was joined by ſeveral perſons of diſinction z and, as 
the people bore him an unlimited affection, his army, 
increaſed every day. He entered London amid the 
acclamations of the populace: he advanced to meet 
the royal army, which haftened from Coventry to 
| attack him, . a battle was W 0 at e | 
where 


BURGE an 
dated each party watched only for an ace. 8 
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N. — thay empty ſhadow of > king, was: 


40. made priſoner eee een carried in 
oi ee io wo. ated Ste. 
75 | n Fits © bert wa thine bot tur 
By A 8 was: at em da IIS 


minſter; where the duke of York ſoon appeared from 
Ireland, and put in his claim to the croπ]¾Ü ”»w- He ad- 
vanced towards the throne; and addreſſing himſelf 
to the hbuſe of peers; plended his cauſe before them 
as his natural and legal judges: he gave tem a de- 
duction of his title by deſcent; mentioned the cra- 
elties by which the houſe of Lancaſter had paved its 
way to ſovereigi power; inſiſted on the calarnities 
which had attended the government of Henry ; and 
exhorted them to return into the right path, by do- 
ing juſũce to the lineal ſueceſſor. Such a degree of 
moderation is ſearcely perhaps to be met wu in 
hiſtory; and was little to be expected in thoſe vio- 
lent and licentious tines; from a perſon who had a 
The peers, on 
their part, — equal — 
compoſure. They called in ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable members among : nons, 
their deliberations; and alter having heard, id. 
ral ſncceſſive days, che reaſons alledged for the duke 
of Vork, they declared his title certain and indefea- 
ſible; but in conſideration that 8 — * 


——— e 
with Richard; and that he ſhould be a L 
the true and lawful heir of the monarchy: Phe duke 
. ed in this deciſion ; and —— 
9 ee ee e a 
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: ot Tar ie or * 
— A king. "After d the — ooh D renee 
tunate battle of Northampton, queen Margatet 
bad fled with her infant ſon to Durham, and-thence 
* bog 3 but ſoon returning, ſhe applied to be 
northern barons, and employed every motive to 
procure their aſſiſtance. Her affability, inſinuation, 
and addreſa, talents in which ſhe excelled; aided by 
cgreſſes . powerful effect on 
all who The admiration of her 
great qualities was 2 dy:compation-tomards 
her helpleſs condition: the nobility of that quarter 
entered warmly into her cauſe'y and;ſhefoon. found 
herſelf at the head of an army of twenty thouſand” 
men, collected with a celerity, which was neither 
expected hycher gs won apprebradet.oby her 
ee 2 2022 20 07 ESTER] (299 1821 Bebe 
eter} £5 Lofo$Qas 20 of it als PER ee 
In the enim, the :duke of York haſtened 
northward, with a body of five | thouſand men, to 
ſuppreſs, as he imagined; he beginnings of an inſur- 
rection! Ne met the queen ngar Wakefield: ;.and, 
though he found himſelf᷑ ſo — main 1 | 
the enemy, his pride would not permit him to fly 
a woman He gave battle, was killed in the hee. 24, 
action ʒ and his body being found among the- ſlain, 
his head was eut aff by Margaret's orders, and — 1 | 
on the gates of York, with a paper cromn upon it, 
in nine ene. 1 = 
— Rutland, as taken priſoner, and barba- 
rant in 00 Mou bg lord Clifford, in 
revenge: of the death af his father, Whochad fallen 
in-he batte.of $1. Albans » The gar urea F 
1 Kc opeiſousof diſtinion®... i Tei 1 
human practice, dns hegun, was vontinuect by beth 
Parties from a vindictive ſpirit, which affect to 


concealits enormity under the pretenceof retaliation. 
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I ImnzviareLyafter thisimportant victory queen 


| A.D. 146 1. 


ſiderable boi 


Man aret marched towards London, where tlie earl 

7m wp" atwick was left with the command of the 

Vorkiſts. On the approach of the woken win Io | 
ong 


nobleman led out his army, reinforced by a 


body of Londoners, and gave battle to he queen 1 
St. Alban Margaret was again victorious, by the 
treachery of one Lovelace, who commanded a con- 
7 of the Yorkiſts, and withdrew'from 
e had the pleaſure of ſeeing 15728 for- 


the cornibat: 


midable Warwick fly before her, 255 


the king, her huſbari , from captivity. hoy 4999 | 


N 1 


But M argaret's s triumph, though glorious, was 


of ſhort duration, and not altogeth complete: 
Warwick wWas ftill in poſſeſſion of London, on which 


ſhe made an unſucceſsful” attempt; and Edward 
earl of Marche, eldeſt fon of the late duke of York, 
advanced upon i Renn the other ſide, and * 


tuation, and ee with her army to the 
vhile Edward entered the capital amid the acc 
tions of the e. and e 8 new 


forces. She was 5 ble of her dat nger. in ſuch : 1 


sait 


op 55 12 8 On 20} : V 0 7 OHH 
T1 young Sd 0 e Veet ker the 
beauty of his perſon, for his 9 His adivity, 
his affubility, and every popular quali ity, found him- 
ſelf ſo high in public favour,” that he' reſolved no 
longer to confine himſelf within thoſe narrow limits, 


which had been found by experietice fo prejudicial to 


his father's cauſe: he determined to aſſume the name 
and dignity of king; to inſiſt openly on his claim; 
and thenceforth to treat the oppoſite party as traitors 
and rebels to his lawful authority. But a national 


conſent, or the appearance of it at leaſt, ſeemed ne- 


ceſſary to preced e 0 bold a meaſure; and for this 
ee Ht N 18 A 
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1 1 0 of conyening a parliament, Which LETTER 
might h 5 been attended With dangerous conſe- 148 
| 1 5 the populace wete aſſembled in St, Join S Doan, 
_ An harangue was pronounced to this jr 4 
cad by r ſetting forth the title of 
Td and inveight 93 bo gainft the tyranny. 5 by 
urpation of the hou Lancaſter; after which 
the people were aſked, whether ' hey. would, Have 
Henry or e for their 5 . umvert ally 
_ exclaimed, . Edward of York — 9 557 this 117 775 
7 election was ratified by: att, aſſemb Ay of lor 


biſhops, and the new oclaum under 
the 555 of Edward Iv. hog MAR BY af ö 


. 


Von Edward” now Vin his FEA TTY was 
ofa temper. well fitted to make his way; through 
ſuch a ſoene of war, havock, and devaſtation, as was 
Preſented before him, He was not only bold, active, 
and; e but his hardneſs of heart, "and 185 


5 chara er, rendered. him impregnable to 
al he e movements or, comp 


* ag 5 a 67 


1 


all daſſion, W nch might ö | 

relax -his vigour, in the Proſe ecution of the moſt | 
bloody deep von is enemies, Hence the ſcaf- 1 
fold, as well as the field, « uring this reign inceſſantly Wh 

ſmoa DI the nobleſt blood of Eng land. The * 


animoſity between the two contending Enities was 
1 15 ODA 5 an me. e divided 
KA OR ſym bols of party. 
8 Hei 18 ee houſe of Lancaſter choſe, as 
air. mark of. IS inction, we red 1703 thoſe of York 
bone the 5 ute: 505 theſe. c ivil wars were thus 
known. oy 12 ihne name of f the e be- 
e Ko Roſc St. 570. If en vl r 


- | Quan x Marg aret, wy Ia vec obſeryed! kad: retired 
tothe Noth. here: "great Tr flocked to her 
ſtandard; and ſhe was able in a few days, to aſſem- 
ble an army of ſix uy thouſand men. . The BY 158 
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EN the 5 of Warwick 2 9550 an 1 has fort. 


Fo with 4 great bl 


for the Crown. James I. FRY wo 1 hgh 


L444 


. in a 10 40 Kaen on "the nde o 3 7 
Yorkifts, Edward iſſued orders to give no quarter, 
and the routed army was purſued. as far as Tadcaſ- 
eee WER. 
0 men are to have 11 
ttle and 1 cory Henry and. Margaret had re- 


| 55 at York during the action; but learning the 


defeat of their army, and e rm ſenfibte that no place 
n England could now afford the e 
ai ayes Me o d 158 la 


nt he 989 abe ite ne 
ary the 95 nations, had never made. 580 vi- 

s attempts to t; advantage either of the wars 
vb ngland. carried, on with. France, or 'of the 
civil commotions which-aroſe from the oO . | 


jy you oye Ren, in Frei 115 ted bis 
_ education there, avoided ho 4 8 5 n 
| on DE Was more keene emp in 25 


11. 


ih A Nane 


ee We ple. 1 5 : 
verng the inority of lis ſon po. f cceſl ja 75 
and the diſtractions K on. Yrevented the 
Scots from, moleſting England Ak 


ſor Janes 


en the quar- 


rel between, the houſes of Tork and La 


become abſolutely incurable, unleſs by the total. ex- 
_ tin&tian of one of the e; Parties, James, who bad 8 
riſen, to mans eſtate, was, tempted to make 


ake uſe of 
that opportunity, in order to recover thoſe places 


. which the EngHl nad Tonepierecitorn his CR. | 


He 
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He laid 115 to the Tl of Roxburgh, and N 
; mlſelt withlome pieces of cannon for that 
= pol ak 15 of them unhappily burſt, as he was 

155 


and put an 15 at once 1 1 his life and his 
Y riſe,” His fon and ſucceſſor, James TH. was 
Fet e and the diſtractions common to mino- 
ities enſued. in the A ee The queen dow- 
ager, Ange of Guelders, aſpired to the regency ; 
the houſe of 24 un d her S ; fo 
; argaret, when ſhe arrived in Scotlanc found A. p. 1462. 
there a people little leſs divided * e than 


e 


7 


"Tis HE Scattiſh 1 95 1 50 89 to aſſiſt 
Margaret on her offering to deliver to them the im- 
Portant fortreſs of Berwick, and to contract ber ſon 

in marriage with a ſiſter of James their King: and 
Margaret with her northern auxiliaries, and ſome 
ſuppliss from France, ventured once more to take 
the field; and to make an inroad into England. But batte 

5 dhe! Was able to penetrate no farther than Hexham ; 
Where the was attacked by Lord 'Montacute, bro- 

| Mx to the carl of Warwick, and warden of the 
6 who 18 rauted her motley army . All 

be were pa red ir a the field ſuffered on the [caffold. 

15 nr fate of the anſortunate royal family, after 
"this's overthrow, was cqually ſingular and affecting. 

Margaret fled with hen on into a foreſt, where ſhe 

endeavoured ' to conceal herſelf, but was beſet du- 

pos the darkneſs of the night by robbers, who de- 

ſpoled he her of (her Jewels, 195 treated her with the 

5 She made her eſcape, however, 

While they were quarrelling about the booty : and 

wandered ſome time with her ſon in the — unfre- 

quented thickets, t with hunger and fatigue, 

and n. ft n os in Fenn the load of terror and 
afflichion. n we e Ts was mot 
ot 7 N 
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142 


LETTPR by, a robber 14 . a Ser ea in his band; and 


\ * 112 e seing no mean ell pe, ſh e ſuddenly Speed | 
4. b. 1464. the reſolution A truſting entirely to his, aith 2908 ge- 

nerolity.,* Approach, my DRL !-—cried ſhe, Pre- 

gg 3 Weg Foun R — to 1 0 com- 


Protec 

. wry the ahh an N to peg in 95 
into Flanders; 11 8 00 ſhe paſſed to her father 

| 80 ance, where, the lived ſeveral oz, in privacy 

155 retirement“ A was leſs fortunate in find- 

ing the means of 5 CAE: 77 lay concealed during 


2 twelvemonth! in Lancaſhire; but. was, at h 115 
tected, delivered RE wo ab and c n into the 

| Tower 1 

e EIN. Vd 


| gl monarch, - 91g ms "ri mY enc- 
Gened himſelf freely, 1 555 plea ans and | 
ar ements, Mich, his rank, his time 
"Lite 


LE 


ml temper, no leſs turned for loye tha 
155 A fo 1 25 „ The crueland, 


zn the moſt, farpiliar and 1 8 
19 05 his AE: he) vas 115 peculiar 
the young and gay of both ATTN 
10 hi 18 F eee,  gallantr 
Mh. 3 Fe ee 1 1 of i 
"renders. i gi 2 the 1 15 
"his applications for, f 1 5 12 
to gonfine he ruling Withi 


ca #4 

3 e e the 1 ae A 11 55 
Sp oa Nb he ich at to to his. repo pol, an to 

g th Na it y,of h is t Aale 15 ales Dh 10 Nin | 


Na 81 . & 
4 Fr ip "the, bei 21 ght of dim : 


LEY 


is | Lo 181005 21 
l gay movat 


ation, 0 12 ve ry, * 
is throne e, 2s. ances ; 
8 een Bo 2 wy 09 i to WE, wen X 
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of France. The negociation was committed to the LETTER . 
earl of Warwick, who went over to Paris, where A., 
the princeſs then reſided: his propoſals were ac- A D. 1464. 
cepted, and the treaty was fully concluded. Nothing 
remained but the ratification of the terms agreed on, 
and A 15 17 of the princeſs over to England, | 
Meanwhile the charms of lady Elizabeth Gray, one 
5 the fineſt and moſt accompliſned women of her 
ne, had inflamed the orous' heart of Edward. 
r huſband, Sir John Gray of Groby, had been 
Her in the ſecond battle of St. Albans, fighting: on 
the ſide of Lancaſter, and his eſtate confiſcated; and 
when the king came accidentally,” after a hunting 
Parry, to the houſe of her father, Sir Richard Wide- 
ville, to whom the had 1 78810 "the threw! herſelf at 
his feet, and entreated H im to om 25 on u her! in- 
Poveriſhed! and helpleſs children. 


1 Gght of ſo much beauty in.« icrels "Ms 
Qed the ſuſceptible honey fa love «ras 

5 dle into his 5 8 under the guiſe of compaſſion: he 
an; her e the ene with aſſurances of fa- 


377 
is 


* = 2 > 
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MR EDN 
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Bs 
4. 
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8 
I 
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8 
8 
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. Iumſelf re hat and Me of tip li- . 
20 1 5 e er de larly hers. But all his 
Aup plications” were in vain : ſhe obſtinately refuſed 
10 ray his paſſion”; and the young and gallant. 

onarcl for” nce Found": a virtue which his fondeſt 
2 thc ould not bend. Inflamed by oppolition, 
155 lied with | veneration for ſuch honourable ſen- 
"M | ard loſt light of” all thi 1 25 ut" love: 

he offered to ſhare his throne, as e is Helitt, 

Bah) the 555 whole Vail of of p perſon, 12212 dig 

nity of. character ſeemed io well 25 entitle 


t a d the I e wa rivately celebra 5 
ber ik 15 RET n ate 9 ? eee AD. 1065 
Nort {17 amptonſhir ViOtS i ber, oO! tic 


af 1 11 10 was fill at Phiis, no Febr. re- 
Hive jmtll gence of the king's ore, than he 


rer 
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Lr turned to England, flaming with rage and indignati- 
FA on; at being employed in — paid keepe 
A. 146f. a ſtranger to the intentions of the mat who-owed 
every thing to his friendfhip. The king was ſenſible 

falſe ſhame, prevented him from making an apoto- 
gy : that nobleman was therefore permitted to de- 

rt the court in the fame bad humour that he carne. 

he advancement of the queen's relations into 

offioes of power and truſt, to the excluſion of thoſe 

of. Warwick, whom ſhe regarded as her mortal 
enemy, heightened his diſcontent, and made him 


2 


— <<. *** HIT 
NAA; * 


2 * 
n 
6 


reſolve to ruin that king he had made. 


HY enen If N nn 19! 'O7 J VEE) 3851 
Ix order to effect this purpoſe; Warwick drew 
over to his intereſt the duke of Clarence, the king's: 


ſecond brother, by effering him in marriage his 
eldeſt daughter, and co-heireſs of his immenſe for- 

tumes. Many of the ancient nobility envied the 

ſudden growth of the Widevilles; they affociated 
themſelves with Warwiek, Who fimding lis own 

name inſufficient, and being chaſed to France, af 

ter ſome unſucceſsful, ſtrugglea, entered into 4 
league with queen Margaret, his inveterate enemy. 
. AD. 14. OH his return to England, he was joined: by the 


n 


whole body, of Lancaſtriaus. Both pfrties no- pre 
ared for a general deciſion by arms; and a dect 
ve action was every moment expected, when Ed. 
ward, finding himſelf betrayed by the marquis f 
Montague, and ſuſpicious of his other ebmmanders, 
| fuddenly abandoned his army, and fled to Holland: 
- Henry VI was-taken from fis confinement in the 
Tower,, aud placed once; more upon the throne; 
and a, parhament called under the influence of 
Warwick, declared Edward IW. an ufurper. 
2 nt ele, II ters dun won bag ff 
giddyneſs of faction. Warwick was no ſooner at the 

helm, of government, than his popularity 2 — to 

F : | . ods line, 


— 


decline, though be 2 n ofen 
no unpopular act; fo fugitive a thing is public fa- _ 
vour!— The king! was: emboldenedto rern He. D. 1051 
landed at Ravenſpur, as Henry N. had formerly 
done, upon à like occafion'; and tho! he brought! | 
with him only two thouſand men; he ſoon” found 
himſelf in a condition 10 face the-eart\6f Warwick, 
who had taken poſt at Barnet. The city of London 
opened ita gates 20 Edward ; who thus became/at 
once maſter of his capital and of the perſon of his 
rival Henry, deomed to be the peipetual ſport of: 
fortune. 2 of queen Margatet was every- 
day expected, whoſe preſence would have been of 
great ſervice to her party. In the meantime the 
duke of Clarence, Warwick ß ſon-in-law} deſerted 
to the king, and carried along with him a body of 
twelve thouſand men. But Warwick Was fiow- o 
far advanced to retreat; and as he rejected with dif” 
dain all terms of peace offered him by Edward and 
Clarence, he was obliged to hazard à general en- 
eren The battſe was fought. with great ob 
y on both ſices. The two armies, in imitati - 
on of their leaders, diſplayed untommon acts of va 
lourꝑ and the victory remained long undecided be- 
tween them: but an accident threm at laſt the ba- 
lance on the ſide of the Vorkiſts. Ed ward's eg. 
ſanet wasn ſun, Warwick s # ſtar with rays; ads! 
the miſtineſs of the morning rendering it difeult to 
diſtinguiſh them, a body of the Lancaſtrians were 
. attacked by their friends, and driven off the field of 
battle! Warwick did all that experience, « 1 
or walour could iſuggeſt, to rettieve the miſtake; but 
in vain : he had engaged on foot that day: contra · 
ry to his more uſual practice, in order to ſheu Hi 
troops, that he was reſolved to ſhare every danger 
with them; and now ſenſible that all was loſt, unleſs 
_ a reverſe of fortune was wrought by ſorric extraordi- 
 hary er een enen the Ne engage ⸗ 
Denne 11970 ment, 
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LETTER ment; and fell covered with a multitude of W | 


His brother, the marquis of Montague, underwent 


AD. ui the ſame fate and as Edward had iſſued. deter not 


te give any quarter, a great and und ſhe 
ms made in the purſuit"; e 


2: Mates, and her fon. ZEA ef 
now about eighteen! years f age, landed from 
1 the ſame day on which this deciſive battle 

as fought. She had hitherto ſuſtained the ſhocks - 
of hin with. ſurpriſing fortitude; but when ſhe 
received intelligence of her huſband's captivity, and 
of the defeat and death of the earl of Warwick, her 
courage failed her, and ſhe took ee in mp 
abbey? of Baule, in ne + Y | 

TERGOQ ft? 22:19 rom; 

Exeoun dE however by eee of 
Tudor, carl of Pembroke, e ſeveral other noble- 
men, who exhorted her ſtill to hope for ſucceſs, ſhe 
| por lie former ſpirit, and determined to aſſert 
to the laſt her claim to the crown of England. She 
accordingly put herſelf once more at the head of 
the army, which/ increaſed: in ever e 8. la 
and advanced thro the counties of Devon, Som 
9 and (Glenoetier $ bat the ardent and e | 


iin 


en and | diperted Margaret, 5 her 57 19s were 

taken priſoners, and brought to the king, who aſk- 
ed the prince, in an imperious: tone, how he. dared 
to invade his dominions. **-I; came; hither,” repli- 
ed the undaunted youth, more pin of deb he high 


birth than his preſent fortune, to revenge my 

_ + father's wrongs, and reſcue my zuſt inheritance 
© outof: your hands.“ AIncenſed at his freedom, 
inſtead of admiring the boldneſs, of his ſpirit, the un- 
- generous Edward | barbarauſly.ſtruck him on the face 
with bis * and the alles of Clarence and 


Glouc er, 
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Glouceſter, lord Haſtings, and Sir Thomas Gray, LETTER 
taking this blow as à ſignal for further violence, hur- , 
red fs prince afide, and inſtantly diſpatched him A. D. 1477. 
with their daggers.” Margaret was thrown into the 
Tower, where her huſband Henry had juſt expired. 
Whether he died 4 natural or violent death is uncer- 
tali; thou gh it is generally believed that the Aale 
of Glouceſter killed! n m anne 1. 
* I 7 e t 32 11 | 
15 Tur ho oath of the houſe o Landaſter being thus 
extiiguiſhed, by the death of every legitimate prince 
of that family, Edward, who had no longer any ene- 
my that could give him anxiety” or alarm, was en- 
couraged once more to indulge himſelf in pleaſure 
and amuſement ; and he recovered by his gay hu- 
mour, and his ealy familiar manners; that populari- 
ty which muſt have been in ſome degree impaired 
by the cruelties exerciſed upon his enemies. The 
example alſo of His jovial feſtivity; ſerved to abate 
the acrimony of fadtion among his ſubjects, and to 
reſtore the ſocial diſpoſition; wich had been ſo long 
"interrupted between the oppoſite parties. But 
though Edward" was fond of pleaſure, he was not 
deaf to the calls of ambition; and a projected inva- 
ſion of France, in order to recover the deminibns 
Toſt under his 1 Yo fame ray in- 
creaſe his 1 Pc palarity, of ee ee AT de 
FIC! T end bare Heer 
Ti Tux roſp e of 2 Punch Ber i proved 
| à fure mearis of uniting the people of England; and 
of making the parliament open their purſes. Ed- 
J ward received a' conſiderable ſupply ; and paſſed 
over to Calais with an army of fifteen hundred men A p. 1475. 
at arms, and fifteen walk archers !“ He Was at- 
tericded by all his chief nobility'5*Who;'arfimated by 
8 forrner Fees! were eager to appear once more on 
tee theatre of Honor. Put their ardour was damp- 
RY whe they 21 om entering the French terri- 
| tories, | 
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1 tories, that their ally, the duke e 
a Fo 


ot bring rp the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance. 


25 7777 tranſported by his fervid temper, had carried 


| Ole. tiers q Germany whe where they, were 
e alitkties againſt the duke of wy ee 


Lewis XI. however, alarmed at the . of fo 


owerful. a monarch as 
poſed an accommodation, and a truce was 25 
cluded on terms by no means honourable to France. 


Lewis ſtipulated to pay the king of E! W enane- 


diately ſeventy-five: thouland nd crowns, | ndition 
©» Hat hs ſhould. 18 Hey 


withdraw his army, and 5 
Na CLOWNS aryear, during their Joint ves 


"as treaty. rellected little honour an ket of 
the monarchs; it tae: the imprudence of the 
one, and the bio of bow But as Lewis 
mage intere 158 0 75 of 45 hogaur, he thought 
he had over-reache e him our | 
N on * 1 A 125 * op @ honour Ee 
article, on the ſide of Lewis, was t ulation. for 
the liberty of Queen Margajet, who. was ſtill detain- 
ed in. cuſtody by Edward. Lewis] paid 15 thou- 


land crowns, for her ran ſom; and this- Px e who 


had e My a Digs of fortune in the ac- 
tive. ſcenes, of if #6, pa 0 r of her 5 
in tranquillity an 0 0 ON Margaret. ſeems 


1.6 hug? to have poſſeſſed the virtues, nor been n ſujet 


io he weakngk of her ex; an and ſhe was as much 


with. the ferocity, as endowed with the gou- 
rage of the. age in "which de 288 , 655 wh 


Taz dak aud alias Fr FRY oF Richard, 


duke of Glouceſter, the future icourge of England, 


began More particularly to, diſcover ulelf after Ed- 


ward's return from France. The. duke of Clarence, 


by all his ſervices in deſerting Warwick, had never 
been able to regain the king's friendſhip, which he 


had forfeited * his former confederacy with that 


nobleman. 
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nopleman. He had alſo the misfortune to n 
tis bröther Glouceſter, who ſecretly confpired his =! . 
Tülh. Several of tis friends were e Þ and ee cut. 
ed, under frivolous pretenoes, in hopes that his re. 
ſentment would betray him into meaſutes, which f 
might furniſn matter for an impeachment, Fe fell ; 
into I, K pa Inſtead of ſeeuting his own/ life 
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: 
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he preſent danger, by ſilence and reſerve, 'F 
he was pe and loud in aſſerting the innocence of 1 
his friends, and in W ing againſt the iniquity of i! 
their proſecutors. Th * King. ordered him to be it 
committed to the Tower; he was ſentenced to A P. 208. g | 


die by the ſupreme tribunal of the nation for ar- 
raigning public juſtice,by maintaining the innocence 
of men Who had been condemned in courts of judi- 
cature. The only favour Which the Rif ing granted 
Him was tlie choice of his death; and he was private- 
ly drowned'by his own deſire „In à butt ws Malm 
ſey!ꝰ: a whin hank choice, which leads us to ſup- 
es that be Was Sammons fond 6f that 8 5 
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15 Dj to Sn ent 150 2 Ne ahtene 3 
remedy them after they took. 08 As à man he 
poſſeſſed many accompliſhments :his- virtues were 
few 3 his vices almoſt the whale FAIRER 127 


Epwany W. laſt two > ſors; the pr ARE es, 
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„ their uncle, whoſe ſanguinary diſpoſition I haye had 
c occaſion; to, notice, was appointed regent by Ed- 
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4. . 1483. ward's deſire, and choſen protector by his 0wn arti- 


fices, He had already got the two young princes 
into his poſſeſſion, contrary, to the will of their mo- 
ther, ho ſeemed ſtruck with a kind of, preſage * 
their future fate; and his eye was fixed upon the 
throne, though not only the ſons of Edward, but thoſe 
of the, duke of Cherwes ſtood ee hip and; *. 
Suse agen bio: beige 
An atem t to exclude or de oy ſo. many per- 
ſons poſſeſſed of a preferabſe right, appeared equal- 
ly imprudent and impracticable. But a man like 
Glouceſter, who had abandoned all principles of ho- 
nour and humenity, was. ſoon carried by his. predo- 
minant paſſion beyond the reach ↄf fear or precau- 
tion; and having ſo far ſueceeded in his views, he 
no longer heſitated in removing the other obſtructi- : 
ons in his way, He ordered earl Rivers, the queen's 
brother, Sir Richard Gray, her ſon, by her, former 
huſband, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, who. poſſeſſed 


2, conſiderable place in the king's houſhold, and was 


firmly. attached to his perſon, to be thrown, into 
iſon, and executed without any form of A 
Eis n. next ſtep was to draw into his views, 


of Buckingham and lord Haſtings: 5 ee ee 


he ſucceeded ; but the laſt 7 firm in his alle 
giance to the children of Edward, who, 2 ever 
honoured: him with, his. friendſhi His death 122 


therefore reſolved upon 55 and r that purpoſe 4 


council was ſummoned in the T tint ae that 


nobleman, HOI no barm, repa e 
heſitation. |. 


1 Glouexs xn, on gar bis ns at the ALI 
board, appeared in the eaſieſt and moſt facetious 
humour imaginable ; but making a pretence ſoon 
after to retire, as if called away by ſome other No 

neſs, 
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neſc, he returned knitting his brows,” grinding his LETTER 
teeth; and ſhewing by frequent alterations of his A., 
: countenance, ſome inward perturbation. A general! 
filence enſued ; every one dreading ſome terrible 
cataſtrophe; and all gazing with looks of doubt and 
anxiety upon each other. Richard at laſt relieved 
them from their awful ſuſpenee. What puniſnh- 
ment do they deſerve,” ſaid he, who have con- 
<« ſpired againſt my life?ꝰ ! The death of traitors,” 
replied lord Haſtings. © Theſe traitors,” cried Ri- 
chard, are the ſorcereſs, oy brother's wife; and 
that witch Shore, his miſtreſs, with others their aſ- 
„ ſociates. See to what à condition they have re- 
< duced me by their ſpells and incantations!” lay- 
ing bare his arm, all ſhrivelled and decayed. The 
amazement of the council was increaſed, it being 
well known this infirmity had attended him from 
his childhood; and lord Haſtings, who, ſince Ed- 
ward's death, had engaged in'an'intrigue with Jane 
Shore, was naturally alarmed at ſuch an accuſation. 
« Certainly, my lord,” ſaid he, with ſome heſitation, 
« if they are guilty of ſuch a crime, they deſerve 
* puniſhment.” ! And do you,” exclaimed Ri- 
chard, reply to me with your fs? Lou knew 
« their guilt: you are yourſelf a traitor, and the 
4 chief abettor of the witch Shore; and I (wear by 
St. Paul, that I will not dine before your head be 
brought me!“ He ſtruck the table with his hand: 
armed men ruſhed in at the ſignal: Haſtings was 
ſeized; hurried away; and inftantly beheaded on a 
log of wood, which accidentally lay in the ''court- 
yard of the Tow-wer . Oh eee nee 
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RicHarD having thus got rid of the man he moſt 
feared, and thoſe who'were moftly like to oppoſe his 
views, ordered lord Stanley, the archbifhop'of York, 
the biſhop of Ely, and all the other counſellors of 
whom he was ſuſpicious, to be committed priſoners 
to the Tower; and, in order to carry on the _ 
TY I OT. 
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LETTER of peouſations, he eommanded the. 
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Shore to be „and ſummoned þ 


be the: council for ſorcery and Kr Teas og -but - 


2417 


not end here. Though 


narch, ſhe full made herſelf 


oo. Foes — — 5 0 


das beauty was her anly witchoraft,. 20d.converſati- 


on ber moſt dangerous ſpell, no picofs were. p- 
deren he e cauld be PORE 2 | 
t-ignara) + Her ever, 

of bg og for virtue, ſhe had 

proved unable to temptation, and had Jeſt her 
huſpand, a e in Lombard-ſtreet, o live with 
. W herfayours. But while ſaduc- 
from her quty by this 4 and amoraus mo- 
x8ſpeQable by her other 
rutnen, Sbe never Old her ene her. gagd of- 
, the, genzine gichates of her heart, waited not. 


the olicitations.of preſents, gr the hopes of. reciprocal 


ſerxices; to protect the apprefied, and relie e the 
indigent, weze.her-highelt pleaſures. All ber ami- 
able qualitigs, however, ud mat laxe her from the 
bitterneſs of ſhame, cruelly EY 


| a ae e ür d bad obliged, had 


to bring cher confalation.gr xelief. Her 


e 2 woman, amid a curt inurgd to che 


moſt atrocious crimes, were thongbt ſufficient to 
juſtify. all violations of friendſhip towards her, and 
all neglect of fermer obligati 8 

aut her. days in n 
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ö * connexions. of dhe late king, e 
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the ſevereſt fate to his defenceleſs children; and af-LeTrER / 
ter the murder of Haſtings, Richard no longer made * AK 
a ſecret of his intention to uſurp the crown. As aT 5. 7252 
colour to his e he not only maintained, 
that his two 5 ws were illegitimate, but alſo bis 
two brothers, Edward IV. and the duke of Cla- 
rence; that his mother had admitted different lovers 
into- ber bed, who were the fathers of theſe children; - 
that their reſemblance to thoſe gallants was a ſuffi- 
cient go of their ſpurious birth; and that he alone 
of all her fons, as 3 by his features, was the 
true offspring of the duke of York. The place cho- 
ſen for promulgating this foul and impudent aſſerti- 
on was the pulpit, before a large congregation, and 
in Richard's preſence. E 6 Shaw, a ſycophant en- 
tirely at his devotion, appointed to preach in 

St: Paul's, and 2 etel for his text this paſ- 
ſage, © Baſtard flips ſhall not thrive,” he enlarged 
on all the topics which could diſcredit the birth of 
Edward IV. the duke of Clarence, and: of all their 
children. He then broke out into a panegyric on 
the duke of Gloueeſter, exclaiming, It is he who 
„Tarries in his face, in his foul, the 1 image of virtue; 
<< and the marks of a true deſcent P—And it was ex- 
pected, as ſoon as the doctor had pronounced theſe 
words, that the audience would cry out, * God fave 
«king Richard;? which would immediate! have 
been laid hold of as S 2 Popular conſent, and inter- 
preted to be the voice of the nation: but the audi- 
ence kept a profound filence, and e 
the protector ang Tits preacher *: | 
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Nie ab, cel bad gone too far to 8 
from his criminal and ambitious purpoſe. Another 
place was choſen for à popular hatangue; a place 
where a popular ſpeaker never fails to perſuade, 
and where a voice may be obtained for any mea- 
ſure, however atrocious or abſurd, The citizens of 
i Ü ( 
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LETTER. London, with the rabble at their hari were aſlem+ 
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=. bled in Guildhall, Where the duke of Buckingham 


ad. addreſſed them in an eloquent harangue, ſetung 


forth the title and virtues of the protector, and 
God ſave king Richard !? was at laſt returned by 
the mob. The ſentiments of the nation were now 
ſafficiently declared: the voice of the people was 
the voice of God: Richard was prevailed upon, 
though with ſeeming reluctance, to accept of the 


crown; and he thenceforth. e as Fa _- 
aaf ſovereign * 4 1 7 


1 Sridiculous farce v _ 1. followed by a ſeene 
truly. tragical; the murder of the two young princes. 


Richard 125 orders to Sir Robert Brakenbury, con- 


ſtable of the Tower. to. put his nephews to death; 
but that N TER ed to bear any part in the 
infamous office. The tyrant then ſent for Sir James 
Tyrrel, *. romiſed obedience, and the govern- 
ment of the Tower was given, him for one night. 


He choſe . aſſociates, whom he employed to 


execute his barbarous commiſſion, and conducted 
them, about midnight, to the door of the chamber, 


where the princes. were, lodged. They were in. 


bed, and fallen into a profound Donny The ruffians 
ſuffocated. theni with botfters and pillows, and af 
terwards ſhewed their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who 
ordered them to be buried at the foot of the ſtair· caſe, 
under a heap of ſtones . Theſe cireumſtances were 
confeſſed bY the e in the following: reign. 


RichARD \havin "thus. 33 all mo "4 


| feared 11 55 diſturb his government, endeavoured to 


yours thoſe whom he thought could give 


gain by 
Fill to his throne. Several noblemen received 
new honours; and lord Stanley was ſet at liberty, 


and made ſteward of the houſhold. But Richard's 
* aroſe from a quarter whence ok g Jak 
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pected it. The duke of Buckingham did not think AI 
himſelf ſufficiently rewarded for his ſervices in pro. 


- 


moting the uſurpation: he obſerved the general de- A. . 1483. 


teſtatioti of Richard; and by the advice of Morton, 
biſnop of Ely, he turned his eye towards the young. 
earl of Richmond, now an exile in Britanny, as the 
only perſon capable of freeing the nation from the 
tyranny under which it A 
 Hexxy, earl of Richmond, was grandſon of Sir 
Owen Tudor and Catherine of France, relict of: 
Henry V. By his mother he was deſcended from 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, ſon of Edward 
HE and was the only remaining branch of that fa 
mily, which had ſo long contended for the crown. 
In order to ſtrengthen his intereſt, a match was con- 
certed between him and Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter 
of Edward IV. Money was ſent over to him, for the 
purpoſe of levying foreign troops; and the queen- 
dowager promiſed to join him on his firſt appear 
ance, with all the friends and partizans of her family. 


Bur ſo extenſive a conſpiracy, thougli laid on the 
ſold foundations of good ſenſe and ſound policy, 
could not eſcape the jealous and vigilant eye of Ri- 
chard. He ſoon received intelligence that his ene- 

mies, headed by the duke of Buckingham, were 
forming ſome deſigus againſt him.” The duke, un- 
able to reſiſt the force Gl Richard, was obliged. to 999 

ſeek ſafety in retreat: he was diſcovered, condemn-— 9 _- 
ed, and executed; and the other conſpirators, who | 
had taken arms in different parts of the kingdom, 
when informed of this misfortiine, deſpaired of ſue- 
ceſs, and immediately ſeparated themſelves *5.. 
Meantime the earl of Richmond appeared. on the 
coaſt of England, with a body of five thouſand | 
men; but hearing of the fate of Buckingham, and | 
the diſperſion of his friends, he returned to the coaſt” | | 2 
of Britanny. 


Qq 2 RichARD 
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LETTER  Ricuar thus triumphant i in every quarter, and 
GI? fortified. by an unſucceſsful attempt to dethrone 
A. D. 1484. him, ventured at laſt to ſummon, a Parliament; ; A- 
meaſure which his multiplied crimes, and flagrant 
uſurpation, had hitherto induced him. to | Acts. | 
The patliament had no Rings left,but'to't tecognize 

hie authority, and acknow| ed ge his Tis x to 8 
crown. His ee LI of twelve years 

of age, was a Prince 0 Wales : and the'king 

ed ſome popular laws, in order to ee a 

nation. to enen e 1 oo 3 211 


og Ro 1:61.21 4 

. „AHR ichar wothe meaſires tended to ihe 11 
object. His queen, ing & now. dead, he propoſed by 
Means of a papal-diſpenlation, to marry "he Nth 
Elizabeth, the WR ons of tlie crown, and intended 
for the earl of Richmond Af his. enterp riſe. had fuc- 
aud, ſtrange as it may 1 0 in Civilized 

i ears;the queen-dowager neither ſerupled this alliance, 
Which was very 9 25 in England and regarded as 
inoeſtuous, nor felt any r A* the thoughts of 
marrying her daughter to the mühe of her three 

fons and of her brother. But the earl of Richmond, 
qd A alliance Laker uſt rove fatal to all 
- his hopes, =» 12 890705 251 engl Agr: re- 


falved u new invaſion : d 
Saen 18 Nel, ee en 92 

eptre from being any longer po "by that 
bloody and faithleſs hand TER. 100 W 1 Cohſc- 
A.D, e of; theſe eee e T's 900 Wa 
ax in f gi with 4 reti nu 0 about 

f G0 at. Milford "Haven, 


in Wales. The Ke on right him as their | 
i opp} man, flock 2 10 to. his andard; and his Cale: 
jnumediatcly ately. wore. a ee aſpe 


7 731 15 3 8 


he benen who knew net in whit quarter * 
might expect the invader, had taken poſt at Notting- 
ham, 1 in the centre of the kingdom; and having 


given. 
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 S$iven.commitſions to different perſons in the ſeveral LETTER | 
Counties, whom he empowered to oppoſe his enemy, IH 
he propoſed, in perſon to haſte, on the firſt alarm, to A. D. 1485. 
the place expoſed to danger. The Welſh gover- 
nors had already deſerted to Henry. But the dan- 
ger to Which Richard was chief] expoſed, proceed- 
ed not ſo much from the zeal of his open enemies, 
as from the infidelit ty of his pretended friends. Scarce 
any nobleman was incerely attached to his cauſe ex- 
cept the duke of Nortolk; and ſome, whohad feigned 
the greateſt loyalty, were only watching for an op- 
portunity to betray and abandon him. Among 
THE rs lord Stanley. He raiſed a powerful body 
of his friends and retainers in Cheſhire and Lanca- 
| hire b but without openly declaring: himſelf, his: fon 
being in the tyrants power: and though Henry had 
received ſecret aſſurances of his fri endly intentions, 
the armies on both ſides knew not hit to infer from 
his, equivgeal, behaviour, when they met at Boſ- 
Worth, near iceſter. Henry's army conſiſted of 
fix thouſand men "Richard's of of (double that num- 
ber; and he haſtened to e 1 Fa the 12555 
Ow competitor, 571110 <7 
we” Soc alter the 1010 ty bee gan, 1 0 e lp 
Peared in the field, an declared for the earl of 
| eee, 1 This meaſure had a proportionable | 
effect upon e armies : it 50 red” unuſual cou- 
rage mos MY 8 folders it ew. Richard's into 
diſmay and confuſion, ” be 1 tyrant, now 
ſenſible 0 f his deſperate fit ation, calt his eye acroſs 
the Held 5 1 90 deſcrying hi is rival ar no great diſ- 
5 Pere tternpted to decide the victory by a blow. 
illed with his own hand Sir Wiliam Brandon, 
Kaan 1 to the carl; lie diſmounted Sir 
John Cheney; and he was within reach of Henry 
5 We vi, declined not the combat, when Sir 
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LETTER William Stanley broke in between them, and ſur- 


rounded Richard with his troops. Though over- 


A, D. 148 ;. whelmed by „ pe he ſtill maintained the com- 
bat; and at laft ſ 1 75 ; 
27 


id heaj s of flat ain, w o had 

Alen by his ar A life fo: infalnons;) it has 
been ſaid by Voltaire, and by Hume after him, did 
not merit ſo glorious a death; but every man ſure- 
ly merits what his qualities enable him to earn. Ri- 


* 
FL 


"chard was a blood-thirſty tyrant, but he was brave 


| and he died as a brave man ſhould, with his Cord 
in his hand: he was brave to the laſt. It would 


have been indeed a matter of regret had he died 


in his bed, after diſturbing ſo cruelly the repoſe 
of mankind : but his death was ſufficiently violent, 


to prevent his life from becoming an object of i imi- 
| tation.” 1 


Tus battle was ey" dedifive; the e not 


only being lain, but the Whole royal army totally 
routed and diſperſed. The victorious troops, in a 
tranſport of joy, beſtowed on their general the ap- 
Pellation of king; and Long live Henry the Se- 


venth !” was reſounded from all quarters with re- 
peated acclamations. In order to give ſome 


kind of form to this military election, the erna- 


mental crown which” Richard wore in battle, was 


placed upon Henry's head: his title was confirmed 


by the parliament; and his marriage with the prin- 


cCeſs Elizabeth, which took place ſoon after, united 
the jarring claims of the houſes of Vork and Lancaſ- 
ter . Fhus ended the race of the Plantagenets, 
who had fat upwards of three hundred years upon 
the throne of England, and thus the civil e 


Wich had ſo N hy ted wenn, 4. 
w. wut now ng to the Hiſtory of France. 
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written may ſeem to exclude the formality of the 


notes; and the author has endeavoured to avoid it 
as far as poſſible, by placing them at the end of 
volume. He at firſt intended to have omitted them 
altogether; but the advantages flowing from them 
are ſo many and great, that he was induced, on 
more mature reflection, to alter his plan. Conſi- 
dering hiſtory merely as a matter of amuſement, 
they add douhle weight to every incident which 
they accompany: and conſequently make the nar- 
rative entertain more, by more ſtrongly affecting 
the mind. As atteſtations of facts, they are of the 
utmoſt conſequence in all difputed points, and 
eſſential to ſatisfy the rational inquirer after truth. 
In ſuch a work as the preſent, they are further neceſ- 
ſary, in order to direct the ſtudent in hiſtory to ſuch 
books as will yield him a more perfect knowledge 
of important events, than the moſt judicious com- 

pendium can afford, e of EE 
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AUTHORETIES AND 


Ix the following notes, however, the obſerva- 
os are ſhort and few, and the authorities as 
tparing as accuracy will permit. Nothing is facri- 
ficedto anloſtentationof earning, 
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The Fall of the Roman Empire, 4 the Settlement of 
the Barbarians Page 1 


Ta! E authorities in ſupport of this and the fol- 
lowing letter are not referred to from the text. The 
ſubjects not being perfectly hiſtorical, did not ſeem 
to require it; and the courſe of years run over is ſo 
great, and the events conſidered ſo numerous, that 
the page muſt have become one cluſter of figures, 
if the general method had been purſued. The prin- 
cipal authors, however, conſulted .in both letters 
ſhall be mentioned, as well as thoſe neceſſary to 


throw further light on the e ſubjects of 
which they treat. 


AUTHORITIES 


Oroſius, Aurelius victor, Ammianus Mareellinus, and Zofimus, are 


principally to be depended on for the manners and tranſactions of the 

latter times of the Roman empire; and upon their facts the reaſonings in 

' this letter are chiefly founded, The charaQter of the Barbarians, in their 

original ſtate, is moſt perfectly delineated by Tacitus, in bis treatiſe de 

Moribus Germanorum : : and, in later times, together with an account of 

their various inroads, by Jornandes, Priſcus, and Procopius, in their hifto- 

ries de Bell. Goth, Vandal. &c. See alſo the Ancient Part of the Une 

Hiſtory, vol. xix. 

Among the modern authors who have reaſoned moſt accurately * theſe 
ſubjects as connected with the fall of the Roman empire, may be ranked 

Puffendorf, Introdu&@. Hit. Europe; Boſſuet, Diſcours ſur I Hiftoire Univer- 

ſelle; Monteſquieu, de la Grandeur de Romains, et de leur Decadence; Fergu- 

ſon, Eſſay on the Hiſt. of Civil Society; and Robertſon, Introd. Hiſt, Charles V. 

See alſo Obſervations Preliminaires, &., by the abbe Millot, prefixed to 18 

Modern Part of his Elemens & Hiſtoire Generale. 

. To theſe reſpectable names, the Author is happy to add that of Mr. 
Gibbon, whoſe Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has given 
ſuch general. ſatisfaction; for although that work was not publiſhed in 

time to be of any ſervice to this, which was at the preſs before the other 

appeared, they-; fortunately correſpond (ſo far as Mr. Gibbon has come) 
as exactly as if the one bad been a tranſcript from the other: and the 
cori oborating teſtimony of ſo learned dan e cannot fail to haye its 

7. with the reader. ka | 
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God 


mid to have been rought on the conver fi 
Work ſays nothing, at he would not willingly perplex the ſtudent in hiſtory 
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A UTHORIT DES AND 
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OBSERVATION. 


Certain veaders may. ends 1 that among the. cauſes of the 
Fall of the Roman empire enùmerated in this letter, no nptice is taken of 
that diviſion of the empire into Eaſtern and Weſtern, »which took place on 
the death of Theodofius, in the year 395; and which is mentioned by Priſ- 
eus, by Puffepdorf, and even by pt ey: We as one af the cauſes of the 
final 3Notution of the Weſtetn empire, But the author of this Work ig of 
opinion, that the re-eftabliſhment of a court at Rome, and Kill more its 
removal to Ravenna, together with the councils and preſence of an able 
and active prince, whoſe particular intereſt it was to guard the Weſtern fron- 
tier againſt the incurſions of the Barbarians, muſt have been of more ſervice 
to Italy and the neighbouring provinces, than all the ſupport that could. be 

expected from Conſtaptinaple. It is therefore, according to this hypotheſis, 
Pu. 65 to the incapacity and indolence of the Weſtern emperors, co- opera- 
ting with other cauſes, than to the er e mee en 
muſt aſeribe its fall. 
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7 Li Hen ol Policy and: Legiſlation- eſtabliſhed 5 the 
"Barbarians on 'their Nga in the Provinces of 


al the: Roman Empirei - Wt OS I 9 ADA p 
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Hi AP > ILY fo the AS a of Modern Hiftox . fubj of this 
letter has been inveſtigated by the greateſt writers of the preſe nt, or per- 
Haps of any other age, viz, Monteſquieu Z* Eſprit de Loix, liv. xxx. xxxi. 
Robertſon, Intred. wm Geer and Introd, Hiſt; Chartes V. Hume, Hift, Eng. 
append. i. Ferguſon, Eſſay en the Hiſt. of Civil Sotiety, part ii. ſect. 3, and 
part iii. ſet. 2. See alſo n * tre * if. os. Kc. and ! 
bj, ere Ni, ge wht 


uni * Ker we Ry JET 11 n. ; 


e : ke fins WT 4 R III. 


The Cantinokd of Europe \ from the ottoman F the 
Modern Nations," to "the Time ef Charlemagne. P- z9 


Rr HOG Turon. lib, il, c. 2 7 Tbe foundation of the French * 
narchy cannot reaſonably be pla higher than Clo vis. Before bis time, 
the poſſeſſions of the F ranks in Gaul were both inconfiderable and Preca- 
rious, and divided among a number of chiefs, or independent 2 He 
firſt united thoſe jpalities, and put àn end to the Roman dominion in 
that province. — he inquiſitive may conſult the Prefate to Father Daniel's 
Hi vire de France, where they will find the ſubject fully diſcuſſe. 
'Geſt. Frunc. cap. x, Greg. Tor. lib. ii. cap. 37. Of the miracles 

of Clovis, e author of this 


with ſuch ſupernatural donſenſe. The lovers of the marvellous will find 

. food for theit paſſion in Hinemar, Vi. St. e Ces 45 100 5 
3. Ifidor. Chron, Greg. Tur. lib. ii. cap. 37. e 

4 1 Tur. lib. ii - cap. 41 · Hiſt. de France pur; M. Chalans, tom. 0 

5 re Tur, lib. 113, cap. 3. Geſt. e ca- ff She 


Greg, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


6. Greg. Tur, lib, iv. cap. 22. Gt. ek _ "yy 

7. Fredeg. Chron. cap. xliii. 

8. Adon. Chron. Annal. Metenſ. | 
9. Geddes's Tracts, vol. ii. See alſo — Corona Gebiß 
16. IGdor. Hift, Goth." Ferreras, Hi 2 Hi Man. Mains, ib. 
11. Rod, Tolet. Hiſt. Arab. 

12. Ferreras, Hi. Hip | 

13- Ebn. Amid. Hift, Chron. Hi i pan. Raſes, Hi 17 an. Matra 

14. Caſſiod. lib. viii. Procop, Bell. Goth. The 8 1 of the Oftrogoths, on 

their firſt ſettlement in Italy, may be accounted for from two cauſes : partly 
from that poliſn which their manners may be ſuppoſed to have received 
during their intercourſe with the Romans, whom they had Jong ſerved as 
-auxiliaries againſt the Huns and other barbarous nations; partly from the 
character of Pheoderle the conqueror, who being educated at Conſtantinople, 
and initiated in all the learning of the times, had afterwards diſcharged the 
office of conſul in that city, and appears to: have retained a juſt NI cet 
of the Roman laws and arts. 5 

25. Paul. Diac. de Geſt. Longob. lib. ii. 10. Id. 1. 3. 

17. Ut ſupra, lib. vf. - 18, Meimb, *. Ico 

19. Paul. Diac. lib. vi. 

20. Anaſt. in Vit. Greg. II. Meimb. Hiſ, Iconoc claſt. 

21. Sigon. Reg. Ital. Append. Greg. Tur. 22. Paul. Diac. lib, vi. 

23. Erch. apud Peregrin: in Hiſt. Princ. Longob. 

24. Adon. Chron. Annal. Meten.. 235. Sigon, Reg. wt 4 

26. Leo Oſtienſis, lib. i. 237. Ducheſne, tom. iii. 

28. Anaſtaſ. in Vit. Stepb. III. 

29. Leo Oſtienſis, lib, 1. Many diſputes have ariſen concerning the na- 
ture of Pepin's donation, and ſome writers have even denied that ſuch a 1 8 
nation was ever made ; but on comparing authorities, and obſerving 
ſcope of Orgs the matter ou to 20 been 5 us n in th 
tent. 


1. E Pr R . 


Britain, from the Time it was Wo by the Remans, 
to the End of Ihe . Heptar 7, p. 45 


T. 2 * lib. i. cap. 12 5 See I 8 nnch Hiſt. Brit, * 


d Whitaker 84 to "that art of the work, where the e, is 


iſcufſed with muc learning and ingenuity. 
3. Gildas. Bede. Gul. Mamefl. 4. Gildas, Bede. 
Chron. Sax, 6. Bede. Nennius. Gildas. 7. Ut ſup. See alfo Uſher, 
"i Alford, ad ann. 449. The Saxons and Angles: were originally diffe- 
rent tribes ; but at the time they landed in Britain, they were ſo much 


incorporated, as to paſs ſometimes under one bame, ſometimes under the 


other. Hence the compound name of Anglo-Saxons given them by ſome 

writers. Hepgift and Horſa, according to Ethelwerd, ( Cbren. lib. i.) came 

from the original ſeat of che Angles now Angel, in the duchy of e 
9. Obron. Sax. I 1. 10. Bede. Spelman, Cenc. 25 


re 


| T 5 NES nment, Laws, and Manners ef rhe Saxons: in 
. . P. 54 
1. ACIT de Merib. Germ. cap. xi. See allo Vee wid confirms 


the Jultice of "plying what Tacitus ſays of the Cimbri and other German 
nations, 


31 
: 
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AUTHORITIES AND 


nations, to the Saxons, though not:known by that name during — $ 


2. See Brady's Treatiſe of Boroughs," 3. Nithard. n 
4. A Ag e Wilki#ns. - 5 nns A „ iv 
6. in verb. Ork. 


7. Gul. Pick. 8e alſo Hume's Bifay of England, 8 
Stuart's Eſſay on che Britiſh Conſlituticn, where. the reader will find a! ige 
and accurate ent of the-Anglo-Saxon gorernmentiancmanineres''>. 4 


LE T 1E R I. 


dad ann ie ies Wen AC $-UxIF;* ELLE Py \\ 
T; he Rei eign of Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, Ki ing 
| of France and Emperor 9 55 —_— 0 p. 4 


8 | * 
Gods 7 A Kar 


4. eee in Vita Caroli , Sites, mnie in on. 
Hadriani, Adon. Chren. 


3. Leo'Oftienfs# Monacho — See alſo the ancient ben of 
— Hi Pory, vol. oy" ta 


Eginhard. 3 7 
gy nary Fe © 6. We 
7. Eginhard. in 8.10. . f 
1 SU Egtubard. — 80 May. ve Abc) Aman W „ ang 


11. Id, ibid. See alſo Monach. N S N N * * Ade 
12. Nov. Trait Dieplom. 5 ö | 


13. Reg. Brumienſ. ap. Bruck, His. 

14. Element d'Hiſtoire Generale, "ne be Miltot, Per. Al., 20m, „ 
Eginberd, in Vit. Car. Mag. * 

92 Anaſt. in 0 . Leon, $7 LILIES Sy q * t 4%, % 4 


10 Annal. Metenſ. Alon. . ile. in he Asa. in Vr, 
44.55 Ht 8 . 
[Als Fit, Ludoviti Pi | 7 58 in a eee. { 
oo Er "wo k R V. 
The Empi ire of Charlemagne and the Church, ge 
Acciſſun of Lewis rhe the bie, i» f ite 25 


138 "Charles the Bald 


x. Nuthara. de Dif Arp „ Letter Fü. 
3. eee 6 . e Pi, 4. it. Ladowici wes | 


9 875 Fa. Ly a, 8 MY 6. Thegan, d Me Geft. . 


2. e e . Pad Mill enen 


« orationis Lu ici Pi. 
rr 
1 % e L! Annal. en Theg, de 6. Ludovic Pi. 
34 mY Vit. Ladevial Pii. ary CO aha f 
11. I6/Nithard. de Pi entionibus Filierum Ludovici Pil art omg rpg 


_ Annal. Metenf, 18 16. N 7 de Dj Sent, Fa 2 n, np 
ml. Amal. Bertiniani. 18. 15 


. 


OBSERVATIONS 


20. Annal. Bertiniani. Cbron. war. Antiqu 111 1 A1 Ibid. 
* 22, Amal. Bertiniani. 23. Millst,.ubi ſupra.” 1: 524 1hia.. 
25. Hiſt. de! Egliſe Galicane. 286. Millet, ubi ſupra. Abet 
24. Ibid... See IG Annal. Bertiniani. hay Eres Ge: Rom. 


6 49. Millot, ubi ſupra- OY | 30. Ibid. 46 $56:-0: 
31. Us ſupra. Ser alſo Pleur. Hip. Ecchaf 4.0447 6,46 Anna, Fall. — 
33. Annal. Bertiniani- 34. Capit. Ad 1; Ilan lope 6 16. 


r 


The akin or Danes, deſire their Sertlement in France 


© and England", ow) 3. on ao0 WD Gn 


#) » We + $a N 034060. kn 5A 
| i LETTER VI. p 67. 1 8 (hs See 2 Edda, or Stew ” oh an 
Mythology, ang. * Wormius, in een, 


3. Nithard. de Diſſent. Fil. Lad. Pii. lib. i = 
1 Fund Giftoire Generale, par Me. Tide Milt, pare il 0a. i. 8 


L EK. T T E K IX. 


58 From the” End of the Saen ee, 
eath of Alfred the Great aged <p lt! og = 


Ni 


1. Caro ON. Sax. [TOP 1. Alored Beverl, e Gon We 5 · 74> 
4. Selden's Hiſtory of Tyr es, C. vill. 
| Xia * 


Lo 
£4 


5. Chron, Sax. p. 25 Alured Beverl. p. N 
J. Chron. Sax. p. 8 Gul. Ma eſ. Nad. cap. iv. . 

8. Aſſer. p. 20. ro Sar. p- 86. 

9. Gul, Malmſborienſis, lib. ii. c 28 

10. Ibid, See alſo Chron. Car. Simeon ne _ Hd . 
11. Aſſer. p. 10. Chron, Sax. p- 90. 12 N 
13. Spelman's Life of Alfred, p. 147. 7 

14. Aſſer p. 11. Chron. Sax. * Bs 


Fadu tC Wil us. | 16. 
eg. f. A.. „ She NR e Paal i rd 


Edw. 3 ii. 17. Spel aw. Sie 18. Lett. V. 
. Ing h. 870. 20. e rag Pe 716 21. Gul. 
CHA lib. « Arte 1 22. Aſſer. p. 2& \ 12 AB 3 
bid. hyde cont in d, Jand | ſufficient 7 Erk 7 ns loogh. 
pag of "Tabury rs it c ly confifted of abou 
CE ” 245 Gul. Malm, "lib, ii. 5 iv. 25. ld. iW. 7 "26. Bums 


e TP . 
The Empire pe CharTentdgnt and the Ciurcſi 1 the 
Deusſi of Charles the Bald, to the Death of Lewis 


IV. when the Imperial. Dignity Was ee From 


tze Frencli to th Germans 9.115 

12 Amo. Chron. lib. v. h 2. Id. ibid. mn NEED WY vt has. 
4- Reginon. C bn. "i 5. Chron. „ erg 6. Mohach. 
"F Chron. war. * 5 3. Annal. laenſ. IG An. Meterſs 
10. Repimone 


11. Ori- 


— — 


A — — — — — 
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eg eee e Fauchet. 3. Ib. 
L* Eſprit des liv. xxx. C. xi. Robertſon's Fnryod. Hiſt. 


| Charts V. Note ix. and the Authorities e = 


14. When he came to the laſt part of the ceremony, which was that of 
kneeling, and ſeeming to kiſs the king's feet, he poſitively refuſed to go any 
Farther ; and it was with much difficulty that he could be perſuaded to make 
that compliment, even by one of Bis captains, At length, however, he 
agreed to the propoſal. But all the Normans, it ſeems, were bad courtiers :. 
for the captain commiſſioned to repreſent Rolls, deſpiſing fo unwarlike a 

rince as Charles, caught his majeſty by the foot, and pretending to carry 
it to his mouth, that he might kiſs it, overturned both him and his chair, 
before all his nobility. This inſalt was paſſed over as an accident, becauſe 
the French nation was in no condition to revenge it. Gu). Gemet. Chron. 
des Ducs de Normandie. See alſo Fauchet. Du Tillet. Le Gendre. 

Sr "an Ar H n e Duc. 10 165 Annal. 4 88 


N e e 
The 4 Empire, from the Election of Cad F to 


the Death f Henry the Fowler "© P. 122 

GE before, Lett. | + - 2. Barre ne, tom. iii. 

7. 285. 3 40 e | 12 5 e 977. 
. it 6. iu. PRES, 


L. E T T ER XII. 


France, from the Settlement of the Normaps, to tie 
Extinction of the CODON Race P. 127 


1. FLodoardi c Chron, | Append. 4. Monach.: "< Glab, Hi. wi 7 
4. Flod. Chron. '. 5. Almo. lib. v. 6. Flod, Chron e ay. 
Tillet. Le N 7. Aimon. 8 v. . 15. ibis. 95 Adon. 
Wen ; f J 2 


* 0 1 


L E T T ER XIII. 


7 he 8 Enpire, and its Dependencitt Nun milf 
the Italian States, under Otho the Great, and his 
Succeſſors'of the Houſe of pP 131 


1. Hxiss, Nb. if. 2. Ditmar. "lib. i. Dubravius, Hiſt. Ne a Sigeb. 
4. Barre, Hift. d Allemagne, tom. iii. 5. Ment. Hiſt. par. iii. c, v. 
6. Ann. Trever, Flodoard. Hb. iv. 7, Ann. Saxon. 8. Flodoard. lib. iv. 
9. Amal. Germ, ex. Meib. Wit. Annal. lib, iii. 10, Sigon. lib. vi. 

11. Didmar. lib. ii. Luitprand. lib. v. cap. vi. 12. Fr, Hen, Bod, 

Synt. ex Meib; . 
13. Exemplar Diplem, Otbon. apud Baron. An authentic inſtrument of 

this deed," written in letters of gold, is fill preſerved i in the caſtle of St. 

Angelo. It is dated the 13th of February, 962. 

14. Sigon, lib, vii. 15. Luitprand. lib, vi. 16. Extract. in Gratina. 

17. Sigon. lib. vii. 18. Id. Ibid, 19. Barre, Hift. d Allemagne, 

tom. iii. 20. Sigon. lib. vii. 21. Id. Ibid. © | 22, Leo Oſtienſis, 


* 
* 


S E RVTAT: FONTS. © 6077 


lib. il. 23. Madera Univerſa! Hiſh, vol, x. Po 639, fol. edit. 24. Heiſs, 
Hiſt. de I Enp. tom. i. 28. Baronius. 26. Hift. de I Egliſe, par 
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